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PREFACE 


On the work to which the reader is here introduced, Haz- 
LiTT w’as content to rest his claim to distinction as an 
author ; it is his largest -n ork and his last He lived to com- 
plete the Life of Napoleon, and then laid down his own. 
He intended to add an Index, which it has been necessary 
to supply from another hand, for his was stiff and cold before 
he could accomplish it He contemplated a Preface, and ag 
tlie work would wear an unusual appearance without such 
an introduction, it has been deemed proper to make it the 
vehicle of a few remarks on the work and its author. Haz- 
HTT rarely wrote till he was urged by necessity ; but the 
Life of Napoleon was undertaken by choice. He felt 
that injustice had been done to the character of that extra- 
ordinary man, in every attempt that had been hitherto made 
to describe it Much time was occupied, and great expense 
incurred, to obtain ample materials for the present work Not 
satisfied with books and wntten documents, Hazlitt saw 
and conversed with the persons most likely to afford him 
infoimation He resided two years in Pans for this especial 
purpose; and the work, in consequence, possesses anecdotes 
and facts which throw quite a new light on many subjects 
hitheito seep “through a glass darkly.” Hazlitt has 
endeavored, and we think successfully, to trace events to 
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their Bpnng, m the mighty mind out of whose workings they 
arose. Buonaparte, as the creature of circumstances, is one 
thing , as their creator, another , and it is cunous to contem 
plate him under both views The author may be accused 
of partiahty when the very original views he takes are sub- 
mitted to the judgment of prejudice and preconception. But 
let It be remembered, that wealth and gemus haie been 
lavished to give a false color to many transactions which are 
here related m their simple nakedness, and the charge of 
partisanship may be retorted on the accuser The pohtical 
bias of Hazlitt’s mind was to popular nght and the sever 
eignty of the people When we find this feeling urge its 
possessor to accuse his hero of wilfully attempUng the sub- 
version ofjustice, and with a disregard to the social compact, 
we may believe him when he praises The champions ot 
things as they were before the Revolution demand of Napo 
Icon that liberality and love of equal right which was un 
known in the days they venerate They blame Louis XVI 
for those concessions to public opinion which they required 
of Napoleon and which they would have had Charles X. re- 
fuse They exclaim against those acts of Napoleon w hich all 
regard as tyrannical, but they justify similar deeds m his 
legitimate successors Havxitt was not the infatuated 
worshipper of an idol, but the champion of an historical 
character which he conceives unjustly and wantonlj attacked 
He has sacrificed no pnnciple to palliate his hero — he has 
rigorously exammed and fearlessly blamed where censure 
appeared called for — and he Ins quietly wiped away the stain 
from a great picture, when he found that malice or ignorance 
had left it there when faults were in tlie piece itself he has 
not attempted to remove them It would be arrogant to say 
that the unanimous verdict of posterity will agree with tli« 
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decision of the biographer; but we ma)’’ aver, without fear 
of contradiction, that the materials from wdiich such a ver- 
dict will be draw’u arc impartially summed up m this W'ork, 
with an ability which none will doubt As w’c ha\c already 
stated. IIazlitt’s fame as an author will mainly depend on 
the public estimate of this his last labor. Thousands have 
read and been delighted w'lth his less important wmrks ; but 
here was a subject wnth which he grappled to the utmo^^t of 
his strength, a labor of his owm seeking, to wdiich he devoted 
many anxious years, and to which he strove to bnng the wdiole 
force of his talents, Ia\ ish llic brilliancy of his genius, and give 
it the stamp and impress of his pow crfnl mind IIow he has 
Buccccded, w'^ill be decided by that public to which he has 
never appealed but wuth a successful issue 
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LIFE OF NAPOLEON 


CHAPTER I 

FKOM nis BIRTH TO THE PERIOD OF THE SIEGE OF TOULON. 

Napoleon Buonaparte was born at Ajaccio in the island of 
Corsica, on the fifteenth day of August, 1769 He was the son 
of Charles Buonaparte, an advocate m the royal court of assize, 
and of Letitia Ramolino, his wife, a Corsican lady of great beauty, 
and of a good family, descended from that of Colalto at Naples. 
He had foui biotheis, born of the same parents, Joseph (elder 
than himself), Lucien, Louis, and Jerome, and three sisteis, 
Eliza, Caroline, and Pauline In the register of his marriage 
with Josephine Beauharnais, which took place the 9th of March, 
1796, the 5th of February, 1768, is given as the date of his birth, 
and his name is signed Napoleons Buonaparte He was bap. 
lised the 21st of July, 1771 * 

The ancestors of Buonaparte, on the father’s side, came origi 
nally from San Miniato in Tuscany some of the family held the 
sovereign power at Treviso In the middle ages they figured as 
senatois in the republics of Florence, Bologna, Sarzana, or as pre- 

^ It has been pretended that the date of Buonaparte’s birth was put for- 
ward above a year, in order to make it appear that he was born a French 
subject, Corsica not having been ceded to France till June, 176S, but the 
birth of his brother Joseph in January, 1768, makes his birth in February 
of that year impossible , and the date of August, 1769, is given in the hst 
of pupils at the school of Brienne, at a time when there could be no sttffi- 
nent motive for falsify ing it 
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latps of the church of Rome They were allied to the Medici 
the O^sim and Lomellini families While some of them were 
engaged in conducting the pubUo affairs of their native cities 
others devoted themselves to literary pursuits at the period of the 
revival of learmng in Italy Giuseppe Buonaparte published one 
of the earliest regular comedies of tliat age (1C08 r lied The 
Widow copies of which are still extant m the libraries of Italy 
and in the Roval Library at Pans where is also preserved The 
History of the Sacking of Rome bj the Imperialists under the Con 
stable de Bourbon in 1527 of which Jacopo Buonaparte is the 
author He was a contemporary and an eje-uitness andhisimr 
rative is much esteemed • When Buonaparte marched upon 
Rome literary men who are ingenious in finding out trifling co- 
incidences remarked that since the time of Charlemagne h. 
capital bad been twice threatened bv great foreign armies at the 
head of one of which was the Constable de Bourbon and at the 
head of the other a remote descendant of the family of his his- 
torian The manuscript of this work was first printed ot Cologne 
m 1756 , and the volume contains an elaborate genealogy of the 
family of Buonaparte which is traced very far back An uncle 
of the author one Nicolo Buonaparte is mentioned in it as a very 
distinguished scholar and as having founded the class of Juris 
prudence in the University of Pisa When the French army en 
tored Bologna, m 179b the Senate had their Golden Book 
presented to the General m Chief by Counts Marcscolchi and 
Caprara m which the names of several of his ancestors were in 
scribed amongst those of the senators who had done honor to the 
state 

In the fifteenth century a younger branch of the Buonaparte 
family that had been driven from plorence by intestine troubles, 
settled first at Sarzana and then m Corsica It has also been 
stated by an author of some repute (Zopf in Ills Summary of 
Universal History ) that a scion of the Comnena family w ho had 
claims on the throne of Constantinople retired into Corsica in 
1462 bearing the name of Calomeros which having the same 
meaning wosprobabl) Italianised into Buonaparte Thi how 

• This piece baa also been attributed to Qotcciardlnt, and Is inserted 1 j 
bim in hb History of Italy 
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evei, IS but a conjecture, though it would be curious to discover 
that Napoleon had Eastein blood m his veins At the time of his 
fiist campaign m Italy, there was no one left of the Italian blanches 
of his family, but the Abbot Gregorio Buonaparte, canon of San 
Miniato He was an old man of gieat wealth and respectability. 
Napoleon, in his way to Leghorn, stopped at San Miniato, and 
was entertained with his whole staff at the house of his kmsman 
After supper the conveisation tuined entirely on a Capuchm friar, 
one Fathei Buenaventura, a member of the famil/, who had been 
beatified a centuiy befoie , and the abbot earnestly solicited the 
interest of the General-in-chief to procure his canonisation, being 
suie that he o'Wed all his good fortune to him This proposal, 
which occasioned a good deal of laughing and merriment among 
the ofiiceis, was seveial times made to Napolepn by Pope Pius VII 
after the Concoidat The next day, in return foi his hospitality 
and the interest he took in the family, Buonaparte sent the good 
old man a Cioss of the older of St Stephen, which he recollected 
he had at his disposal. 

The name of Buonaparte was often spelt indiscriminately with 
the u, or without it, by the diffeient branches of the family some- 
times It has happened, that of two brothers, one has spelt it one 
way, and the other the other The omission of the letter was 
common in very early times In the church of St Francis, be- 
longing to the Minor Friars m the town of San Miniato, on the 
right of the principal altai is a tomb with the following inscrip- 
tton 

ClARISSIMO SIJ^ iETATIS ET PATRI^ VIRO 
JoANNI JaCOBO MOCCII DE BoNAFARTE 
Qtri OBIIT ANNO MCCCCXXXXI DIE XXV 

Septembris Nicolaus de Bonaparte 
Apostolic^ CAMERiE clericus fecit 
Genitori benemerenti et posteris 

The name was spelt Buonaparte during his fiist Italian cam- 
paigns, which IS the reason why I have preferred it m writing this 
history The Chiistian name of Napoleon has also been made a 
subject of dispute It was frequent in the Orsini and Lomellini 
families, from whom it was taken by that of Buonaparte it was 
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always given to the second son The correct way of writing u 
IS Napoleone Some pretend that it is derived from the Greek, 
and signifies Lion of the Desert j others that it is derived from the 
Latin This name is not to be found m the Roman calendar 
From researches mad© in the Mnrtyrologies at Rome at the period 
of the establishment of the Concordat it appears that St Napo- 
leon was a Greek martyr Clarke afterwards Duke of Felirfi 
(who was proud of his Irish extraction ) when sent ambassador to 
Florence busied himself with inquiries into Buonapartes pedi 
gree to which the latter put a slop by saying I am the first of 
my family and to the Emperor of Austria who at the time 
of his marriage with his daughter set the heralds at work to trace 
his genealogy to the old Italian nobibty he answered much in the 
same spirit that he would rather b© the son of a peasant than 
descended from any of the petty tj rants of Italy 

Napoleons greet grandfather bad three sons Joseph Napoleon 
and Lucien The first of these left only one son whose name 
was Charles the second left a daughter named Elizabeth who 
was mamed to the head of the Ornano family the third was a 
pnest, and died m 1791 aged eighty ^ears he was archdeacon 
of the chapter of Ajaccio Charles who thus became the only 
representative of his family was the father of Napoleon He 
received his education at Rome and Pisa at which latter plaue he 
took the degree of Doctor of Laws Shortly after his return to 
his native country he married He was but twenty years of age 
at the breaking out of the war of 1708 between France and Cor 
Sica he was a staunoh fnend to Faoli and a zealous dcfendei 
of the independence of his country The town of Ajaccio hav 
ing been occupied at the commencement of hostilities by French 
troops he removea with his family to Corte in the centre of the 
island His young and high spirited wife then pregnant with 
Napoleon followed Paoh s head quarters and the army of the 
Corsican patriots in the campaign of 17G9 across the mountain** 
and resid(^ a long time on tho summit of Monto Rotondo in the 
parish of Nioli But as the term of her pregnancy drew near a 
close she obtained a safe conduct from Marshal Devaux to return 
10 her house at Ajaccio Napoleon was bom hero on tho day of 
tho Feast of the Aosumpllon IIis mother had gone to church 
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btU fuKinti: lu‘r--t If t ikt u ill, h ni ImoK !o )it>i mom. w hit Ii 

*-Iio nut hid jii*-! in tmit', anil whon' ilio m\\-l>orn mjanl cinnr 
'sprawling mm tin world on .nn old oiiijj'i with hnui' tnwd'\ 
fltiun It !■' no' nun u'-nnhlo to '^nppo <, tint thr- |i.iniK‘-(ti liio 
and high-w ron^li! A’t!ini,sof tho inodior, pn\iou‘'l\ to In'- Itirtli, 
nni:!i! luuc h id an intluence on the ti?m[if r and Intnrt- forlnm “i 
of the >-on 

III-- fatlior iifter the nnfortnnnto ternnn.ilion of iho conto'^t in 
which th(} had h 'oii on^ntjod, not oinp"nii''d Paoli a^- far as Porto 
Vtithio, and wished to ha\o • mb irked with Iiim but the onin a- 
ties of ins friends and his fondness for Ins w ife and tlnldrori pro 
Milt'd linn 'J’ho Krtnch goxirnnuiit tsmblished Prtnincial 
Stnlcs in C^^slta, and cnntiinnd tin inagistrat.\ of the twohe no- 
bles, wlin like the nurgnndian dofnities, noverned the cniintr} . 
Charles Buoiia[nirle, who v as popular in the island, foniitd part 
of this in.igisirac} lie was attathed as assessor to the tribunal 
of Ainccio which situation gn\e him great inniKiice with the ‘.u- 
prcnic council of the country. In 1770 the Slates appointed him 
deputj for the nobles to Pans The clcrg\ chose the bishop of 
Nebbio, and the third estate a Casablanca Tlio elder Buona- 
parte took with him on tins occofton Ins two sons, Joseph and Na- 
poleon, the one aged edesen }cnrs, the other ten he placed the 
former in a hoarding-school at Aiitnn, and the latter, through the 
interest of i\I lAInrhceuf, governor of the Island, entered the mili- 
lai}'^ school of Briennc 

Little IS known of Buonaparte’s early years, except what he 
himself relates He says that he was nothing more than an ob- 
stinate and inquisitive child — “ In my infancy I w as extremely 
headstrong , nothing overawed me, nothing disconcerted me 1 
was quarrelsome, mischievous , I was afiaid of nobody, I beat 
one, I scratched another , I made myself formidable to the wliole 
family My brother Joseph was the one with whom I was often- 
est embroiled , he was beaten, bitten, abused , I went to complain 
before he had time to recover from his confusion I had need to 
be on the alert, our mother would have lepressed my warlike 
oumor, she would not have put up with my caprices Her tender- 
ness was joined with seventy she punished, rewarded all alike ; 
♦be good, the bad, nothing escaped her. I\Iy father, a man of 

1 * 
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sense but too fond of pleasure to pay much attention to our m 
fancy, sometimes attempted to excuse our faults Let them 
alone she replied it is not your business it is I who must look 
after them She did indeed, watch orer us with a solicitude un 
exampled Every low sentiment, every ungenerous affection was 
discarded discouraged she auftered nothing but what was grand 
and elevated to take root in our youthful understandings She 
abhorred falsehood was provoked by disobedience she parsed 
over none of our faults I recollect a mischance which befel me 
in this way and the punishment which was inflit-ted on me We 
had some fig trees in a vineyard we used to climb them , we 
might meet rvith a fall and accidents she forbade us to go near 
them without her knowledge This prohibition ga\c me a good 
deal of uneasiness but it had been pronounced and I attended to 
it One day however when I was idle and at o loss for some 
thing to do I took it in my bead to long for some of these figs 
They were npe no one saw me or could know anj thing of the 
matter I made my escape ran to the tree and gathered tlie 
whole My appetite being satisfied I was providing for the fu 
ture by filling my pockets when an unlucky vineyard keeper 
came m sight I was half dead with fear and remained fixed on 
the branch of the tree where he had surprised me He wished 
to seize and conduct me before my mother Despair rendered 
me eloquent I represented my distress undertook to keep away 
from the figs in future was prodigal of assurances, and he seemed 
satisfied I congratulated myself on having come off so well 
and fancied that the adventure would not transpire but the 
traitor told all The next day Signora LetiUa w anted to go and 
gather some figs I had not left any there wore none fo bo 
found the keeper came great reproaches follow ed and an ex 
posure , the culprit had to expiate his fault 
When he was between five and six years old ho was placed m 
a school with some little girls the mistress of which was an ac- 
quaintance of the family Ho was handsome ho was by hirr 
self they all made much of him but ho always had his stock 
ings dowm about his heels and in walking out, ho never let go 
bo hand of a charming girl who was the occasion of manyquar 
rols His rogues of companions jealous of Ins Giacominctta 
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connoctod the two circumstances together, and put them into a 
song Heno'vei appealed in the street but they followed liim, 
repeating the rhymes Napolconc di mezzd cahetia fa V amore d 
Gxacoimnetta He could not bear being made the spoi I of this 
crew Sticks, stones, every thing that came in his w ay he seized 
on, and rushed furiously into the midst of the thiong Foitu- 
nately, some one alw ays came by to put an end to the affair, and 
bring him safe out of it , but numbeis did not intimidate him, he 
never stopped to count his adversaries 

Napoleon ahvays spoke in terms of admiration of the courage 
and stiength of mind w'hicli his motliei evinced at this peiiod 
“ Losses, privations, fatigue,” he said, “ had no effect upon lier 
she endured all, biaved all , she had the head of a man placed 
on the body of a ivoman But it was veiy diffeient wuth the 
archdeacon (his uncle) , he regretted his goats, the Genoese — all, 
in shoit, that he no longer -had He was in other respects an ex- 
cellent old man Good, generous, intelligent , he at a later 
peiiod became a father to us, and re-established the affairs of the 
family Sound of mind, but bed-iidden, he suffered no abuse to 
escape him He knew the value, the number of each herd of 
cattle , made them kill one, sell oi keep another , every shepherd 
had his task, his instructions The mills, the cellar, the vine- 
yards, w^eie subjected to the same superintendance Order, 
plenty, reigned every wheie, our situation had never been more 
prosperous The good man was rich, but did not like to part 
with ins money He strove hard to persuade us that he had saved 
nothing If I asked him for money, ‘ You know well,’ he said, ‘ that 
[ have It not , your father’s extravagance has left me nothing ’ 
A.t the same time he would authorize me to sell a head of cattle, 
a hamper of wine , it was all a pretence , but we had discovered 
a bag of money, and were piqued at hearing him preaching up 
poverty with pieces of gold in his pockets We were resolved to 
play him a tuck Panline was quite young , we gave her her les- 
son she diewout the hag , the doubloons rolled out and covered 
the flooi We buist oui into fits of laughter, the good old man 
was choked with rage ana confusion Mamma came in, scolded, 
• picked up the pieces of gold, and the archdeacon fell to protesting 
* “ Napoleon^ with his stockings half off, makes love to Giacominetta.” 
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that the money was not hi We knew what course to foIJoir in 
this respect and took care not to contradict him He was taken 
ill some time after and \v aw soon reduced to the la^t extremity 
We were standing round his bed aide We lamented the loss we 
were about to sustam when Fe^ch was seized with a sudden 
Beal and wanted to plague him with the customary homilies. 
The dying man interrupted him Fesch paid no attention to this, 
and the old priest grew impatient Nay give over he cried 
out ‘ I have but a few moments to live and I wish to devote 
them to my family He then made us draw near and gave us 
his blessing and advice You are the eldest of the family he 
said to Joseph but Napoleon is the head of it Take care to re- 
member what I say to you He then expired amid&t the sobs 
and tears which this melancholy sight drew from us Left with 
out guide Without support my mother was obliged to take the 
direction of affairs upon herself But the task was not above her 
strength she managed every thing provided for every thing 
with a prudence and sagacity which could neither have been ex 
pected from her eex nor from her age Ah • what a woman '— 
where look for her equal ? 

I came into the world says Napoleon addressing himself to 
his fellow-countryman Antommarcbi in the arms of old Mam 
muccia Caterina She was obstinate capuous, continually at 
war with all around her She was perpetually quarrelling with 
my grandmother of whom she was notwithstanding very fond 
and who had the same regard for her They disputed without 
ceasing — they had endless wranglings, which afforded us great 
amusement You grow serious Doctor the portrait hurls you 
never mind if your countrywoman was quorreJsome she was 
kind affectionate she walked out with us, took care of us, made 
u laugh she showed an anxiety for us the recollection of 
which 13 not yet effaced I still remember the tears she shed 
when I quitted Corsica * That is now forty years ago You 

* A foster brother of Bnonaparle^s^ of the name of Ipiat 0 LorrJ entered 
the English Bernce, and became master of an Engl h store ship lie 
landed at Bome aeii-port In France we t In di guise to the French consul, 
and Bftid who he was. The consnl took him f r an Impostor wrote a long 
blstoi^ to Paris about a man who had presented himself as foster brother 
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were not then bom I A\as young, and did not foiesee the glory 
that awaited me, still less that we should find oui selves here to 
gethei ,■* but destiny is unchangeable , one must obey one’s star 
Mine \\ns to lun fhiough the e\tremcs of life and I set out to 
fulfil the task assigned me. My fathei lepaiied to Veisailles, 
u hither he had been deputed by the Coisican nollcsse I ac- 
companied him, ue passed thiough Tuscany — I saw Florence 
and the Gi and Duke We at length i cached Pans — we had 
been recommended to the Queen. M}'’ father was well received, 
feasted I enteied the school at Biienne , I was delighted My 
head began to ferment , I wanted to learn, to know, to distinguish 
myself — I devoured the books that came in my wa)’" Piesently 
there was no talk in the school except about me I was admired 
by some, envied by otheis , 1 felt conscious of my strength, and 
enjoyed my supeiiority Not that there weie even then wanting 
some charitabl)'^ disposed peisons who sought to trouble my satis- 
faction I had on my aiiival been shown into a hall, where Iheie 
was a portrait of the Duke de Choiseul The sight of this odious 
chaiactei, who had sold my country, extorted fiom me an ex- 
pression of bitterness it was a blasphemy, a ciime which ought 
to obliterate all my other deseits I let malevolence take 
its couise, and only applied more closely than ever to study I 
peiceived by this what human nature was, and made up my mind 
on the subject ” — The ill-usage Ave receive fiom mankind Ave are 
tempted to retort upon them , and the ball is thus kept up Avith 
great spirit fiom one geneiation to another Nothing sets in 
a clearer point of vieAV the impoitance of education and earlv 
example 

At the school at Brienne it has been said that his poverty ex- 
posed him to mortifications, to Avhich he Avas forced to submit in 
silence but Avith inward indignation, in the midst of boys more 
favored by fortune than himself Reports Avere also spread in 

to the Emperor, and Avas much surprised Avhen the latter admitted it to he 
perfectly true It is singular that, during the height of his power, this man 
never asked any favor of him, though in their childhood they had been con- 
stantly together, and though he knew that, since the elevation of her foster 
son, his mother had been loaded with favors and money 

* At St Helena 

2 * 
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junous to the character of his mother and the profession of hli 
father which on more than one occasion drove liim beyond 
the bounds of patience and discretion He was alternately 
accused of being o son of a Corsican attorney and next of 
Monsieur Marbcnuf the French governor sent over to Corsica 
though the latter only arrived m the island in June 1769 two 
months before the birth of Napoleon Perhaps to the slights and 
repulses he met with at this period on account of his inferiority 
of birth or fortune we may trace his firmness as to one great 
principle of the Revolution— equality of pretension and his ad 
horence to what he considered as the chief maxim of his reign— 
the career left open to talents The impressions we receive 
from personal suffering or experience last longer and strike deep- 
er than mere theories The spirit which Napoleon had shown m 
vindication of the honor of his parents procured him many friends 
m the school One dav soon after his arrival one of the teach 
era not attending to the character of the ohild had condemned 
him to wear a coarse woollen dress and to dine on his knees at the 
door of the refectory It was a kind of dishonor Buonaparte felt 
It so The moment of Its execution brought on a sudden vomit 
mg and a violent fit of hysterics The superior who was passing 
by chance snatched hun from the intended punishment blaming 
the teacher for his want of discernment and Father Patrault the 
mathematical professor ran up comploining bitterly that, without 
any consideration they should tlius. degrade his first mathema 
tician At the time of entering the acbool his strongest feeling 
was grief for the subjugation of the independence of bis country , 
and this kept him m a great measure estranged from his school 
fellows Almost the only one with whom he was on terms of in 
timacy was Fauvelet brother to De Bounenne who was after 
wards his private secretary during the Consulate This shy and 
r served liumor did not abate as be advanced to maturity ond m 
volved him in many quarrels ofvvhich though he often came oft 
witn the worst, he never mode any complaint nor could he bo 
prevailed upon when appointed in his turn M superintend the 
conduct of the other boys to inform against those who had nii 
behaved He seldom joined in their sports or exercises but 
during the hours of rccreatfon shut himself up w Uh a volume of 
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Plutarch, oi turned ovoi the difTcrent woiks on histoiy in tlm 
library The ^\ant of pioper evcicise, togethci with the not 
giving way to the gaity and flow-^ of animal spints natural at his 
time of life, piobably stunted his giow'th His body W'as not pio 
portioned to his lemaikably fine manly head, cast in the mould of 
the antique Tlie games in which he indulged at this eaily pe- 
riod, It was rcmaiked, w'eie images of w'ni lie saw himself sui- 
rounded with camps, loilifications, aimies, and already played the 
conqueror and hero in little In the w'lntcr of 1783 the pupils at 
Biienne had constiuctcd a regulai fort w'llh the snow Buonapaite 
took a great share in this impoi tant concern the foi t w^as alter- 
nately attacked, taken, retaken, and he show'^ed, both in the 
attack and defence, equal couiage, haidihood, and addiess In 
like manner, afterw'ards at the school at Pans, when he could 
snatch a moment’s leisure, he w'as seen leaning on the paiapet 
of fort Thimbrune, wdiicli had been consti ucted foi the benefit of 
the scholais, and with a Vauban, a Cohoin, or Folard in his hand, 
tiacing plans for the assault or defence of this little fortress 
Stubborn and unti actable with his equals, he was docile to his 
superiors, and nevei lebelled against established authority A 
love of order, a sense of the value of pow^ei, w'hethei in himself Oj^ 
others, seems to have been ahvays a fiist principle in his mind 
Diligent, studious, regular, and grave, he became a favorite with 
the teachers Pichegru, who had been bi ought up in the school 
on charity, by an old aunt belonging to it, and had been originally 
intended for the church, was his private tutor and instructor in 
the four rules of aiithmetic His chief studies were history and 
mathematics the one taught him a knowdedge of mankind, as the 
other put instruments into his hands for masteiing them Seek- 
ing neither for relaxation nor amusement, he applied himself 
closely to those severer branches of study which rested on positive 
grounds and led to practical results Liteiature and the fine arts 
had little attraction for his sterner genius , and though at a later 
period he paid greater attention to them, and took pleasuie in the 
conversation of men distinguished by works of fancy and taste, 
yet It IS to be doubted w'hether this was not fiom policy or curios- 
ity rather than from inclination After he giew up, and at the 
time of his first achievements in Italy, Ossian is knowm to have 
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been a favorite with him which is easily accounted for from its 
undefined images of grandeur the blaze of war and thirst of un 
dymg glory that are spread over it ^ In the campaign of 1814 
the victory w as bloodily contested between him and Bluoher at 
the Chateau de Bnenne foot to foot and chamber by chamber on 
the very spot where he w&s brought up which must have been a 
mortifying reflection tu him On returning to the place after sc 
many years he had an interview with an old woman m the noigh 
borhood who had formerly sold him milk and fruit, and who had 
a difficulty in recognising her youthful acquaintance m the person 
of the veteran soldier Did she remember a boy of the name of 
Buonaparte? Yes Did he always pay her for what he 
had of her ? She believed so perhaps a few sous might be 
left. Napoleon presented her with a pun>e of gold in discharge 
of any old standing debt between them Madame de Bnenne 
used to invite several of the school boys, and among others Napo- 
leon to visit her at the Chateau It is to ber that he is supposed 
to have returned the charactenstic answer addressed tosomeladv 
of quality who was complaining of the burning of the Palatinate 
by the great Turenne And why not, madam ifitwasnooes 
sary to his designs ? This lady afterw-ards hod a house at Au 
teml, near Pans where Buonaparte while Emperor made a 
point of visiting her w ith the most marked attention and respect 
Napoleon remained upwards of five years at Bnenne from 
March 1779 till the latter end of 1704 In 1783 Field Marshal 
the Chevalier Keralio inspector of the military schools selected 
him to pass the year following to the military school at Pans to 
which three of the best scholars were annually sent from each of 
tlie twelve provincial schools of Franco It is curious os well as 
satisfactory to know the opinion at this time entertained of him by 
those who were the best qualified to judge The manuscript col 
iction which belonged to Marshal Segur then minister at war 
contains the following remarks under the article headed Sciioot 
OF Beienne State of the ling s scholars eligible from their age 
to enter into the sen ice or to pass to the school at Pans to leit M 
ae Buonaparte {ftapoUem) horn the IhOi of August 1709 inheight 
4 feet, 10 inches 10 lines {o feet Oj- tnches English ) hasfnished 
Jbr fourth season of a go^ consbtutioa health exctllent charae^ 
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fer mild, honest, and grateful ^ conduct exemplary , has always 
distinguished himself by his application to the mathematics , under- 
stands history and geography tolerably well , is indifferently skilled 
in merely ornamental studies, or in Latin, in which he has only fin- 
ished his fourth course , would make an excellent sailor , deserves 
to be passed on to the school at Pans ” His old master Leguille, 
professoi ot history at Pans, boasted, that in a list of the diflerent 
scholars, he had predicted his pupil’s subsequent career In fact, 
to the name of Buonaparte the folloi\ing note is added ‘‘A Cor- 
sican by birth and character — he will do something great, if circum- 
stances favor him ” Monge as his instructor in geometry, who 
also entertained a high opinion of him M Bauer, his German 
master, was the only one who saw nothing in him, and was sur- 
prised at being told he was undergoing his e\amination for the 
aitilleiy Buonapaite u as not quite a year at Pans, where his 
pimcipal associates were Messrs Launston and Dupont In the 
month of August, 1785, he was examined by the celebrated ma. 
thematician La Place, and obtained the brevet of a second-lieuten- 
ant of artillery in the regiment of La Fere he was then sixteen 
yeais of age He received this appointment with transports of 
]oy The height of his ambition then bounded itself to wearing 
an epaulet with pulfs on each shoulder a colonel of aitillery ap- 
peared to him the ne plus ultra of human grandeui t Phelippeaux, 
Pecaduc, and Demasis, passed at the same examination with him 
they all three emigrated at the commencement of the Revolution 
The first defended St Jean d’Acre m 1799, where he displayed 
much talent, and where he fell , the second was a Breton, and 
attained the rank of major in the Austrian service , the third, who 
returned to Fiance during the Consulate, was appointed adminis- 
trator of the crown-moveables, and chamberlain It ivas in the 
beginning of this year he lost his fathei (February 24, 1785) 

The regiment of La Fdre was stationed at Valence in Dau- 
phiny, where Napoleon kept garrison for the first time He was 
well received at the house of a Madame du Colombier, and con- 
ceived a tender attachment for her daughter, a girl of his own 
ace but It came to nothing more than their walking out in a 
morning and eating cherries together The society he met with 
here, and the manneis to which he became accustomed, he con 
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aidered as having been of great service to him m after life Somu 
disturbances having broken out m the city of Lyons he uas or 
dered thither u ith his battalion • liis regiment aftenvards passed 
to Douay in Flanders and to Auxonoe m Bui^undy In 1791 
Napoleon n as made a captain m the regiment of artillery of Gre- 
noble then in garrison at Valence whither he returned The 
revolutionary ideas now began to prevail very generally Sev 
eral of the officerj emigrated Gouvion Vaubois Galbo Dufour 
and Napoleon were the four captams of the regiment who re 
tamed the confidence and good will of the soldiers and kept them 
wnthin the bounds of discipline The regiment of La Ffire m 
which Buonaparte commenced his military career was afterwards 
broken by him for scandalous behavior to the inhabitants of 
Turin He accordingly had them marched to Pans assembled 
them on the parade ordered tbeir colors to be taken from them 
and lodged in the church of the Invalids covered with black 
Ho disposed of the officers who had behaved less shamefully than 
the rest in other regiments Some months after he formed 
the regiment again under different officers , and the colors were 
taken from the church with great pomp by a number of colonels 
each tearing off a piece which they burnt and then new ones 
were given in their stead 

When at Lyons with his regiment in 1786 our young lieu 
tenant of artillery gamed a gold medal from the college on the 
following theme are the taiUmcnts most proper to be 

cultivated in order to render men happy ? When seated on the 
throne many years afterwards, ho mentioned the circumstance to 
Talleyrand who sent off a courier to L) ons to procure the essay 
nhich ho easilj obtained from Know mg the subject, and as the 
authors name was unknown One day soon after when they 

* ■\Vhilo here, he Darrowly escaped be O" drowoed In the Saone the 
enmp seized him vrhllo swunmlog and after repeated Ineffcctnal struggles, 
he sank. He expcnenced at the moment all the sensations of djring and 
lo*t his recollection but after he h d eunlc, the current drlAcd him n'nlo t 
a and bank on the edge of which it threw him where he lay senseless for 
some time and was rest red to life by the aid of some of hii companions, 
who discoYered h m there by accident PreTlously to th s they had gl re 
him np f r lost, as they saw him slnl^ and the current of fhL ritcr had car 
ried him to a considerable llstance. 
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were alone together, Talleyrand took the manuscript out of his 
pocket, and thinking to please and pay his couit to the Emperor, 
put it m his hands, and asked if he knew it ^ He immediately le- 
cognized the wilting, and threw it into the fire, wheie it was con- 
sumed in spite of Talleyrand’s efibrts to save it, who was gieatly 
mortified, as he had not taken the precaution of causing a copy 
to be made pieviously to showing it to the author Buonaparte, 
on the contiary, was much pleased, as the style of the woik was 
highly lomantic and extravagant, abounding in sentiments of lib- 
eity suggested by the waimth of a fervid imagination, at a mo- 
ment when youth and the lage of the times had inflamed his 
mind, but too exalted (accoiding to his own account of the mat- 
ter) evei to be put in practice At the same period, oi when he 
was about seventeen, he composed a shoit History of Corsica, 
which he submitted to the Abbe Raynal, who piaised and uiged him 
to publish It, saying that it would do him much ciedit, and lender 
great service to the cause then in agitation Buonapai te aftei wai ds 
«“xpressed his satisfaction that he did not follow this advice, as the 
V ork was wiitten entirely in the spiiit of tlie day, at a time when the 
zeal foi republicanism was at its height, and contained the strong- 
est arguments in favoi of it It likewise contained many violent 
things on the subjugation of Coisica by Fiance, a feeling of lesent- 
ment against which had been eaily instilled into his mind, and no 
doubt added its gall to his love of libeity This production he also 
afterwaids lost It appears that at this pei lod, and long aftei, Buo- 
naparte was the ardent defender of libeity in its most unfetteied 
forms He piofessed himself a lepublican duiing all the first years 
of the Revolution , he witnessed with eagei enthusiasm the gieat 
national festivals celebiating the tiiumphs ovei the Coalition he 
retained the same principles (to all outwaid appearance) in taking 
the command of the Army of Italy, and the same spirit shone with 
undiminished foice and brilliancy through the proclamations that 
he issued duiing all his first campaigns It would have been 
strange if, in the ciicumstances and at his time of life, he had felt 
otherwise , but the feeling was meiclj'- common to him with others, 
an impiession fiom without, or the impulse of warm youthful 
blood, not a conviction profoundly engiaven on his understanding, 
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or the result of the powerful and characteristic bent of the geniuj 
of the man 

In 1790 Buonaparte who was then in garnson at Auxonne 
agreed with M Joly a bookseller at D6le to come over to see 
him to treat for an impression of the History of Corsica He 
in fact, came and found Buonaparte at the Pavilion lodging m a 
chamber with bare walls the only furniture in which was an iii 
different bed without curtains Uvo chairs and a table standing in 
the recess of a window covered with books and papers his 
brother (Louis) slept on a coarse mattress in an adjoinmg room 
They agreed about the expense of the impression , but Buona 
parte uas expecting every moment an order to leave Auionne 
and nothing as finally settled The order arrived a few days 
after and the work was never printed It was odd enough that 
the clerical ornaments of the almoner of the regiment ivhose 
office had been just suppressed were left id bis charge He 
showed these to M Joly and spoke of the ceremonies of religion 
with respect If you have not beard mass said he I can 
repeat it to you This M Joly had just before pnnted his 
Letter to Monsieur MaUeo BuUafoeo deputy from Corsica to the 
National Assembly who had highly displeased Buonaparte and 
the Corsican patriots by his want of civism The author had ro 
vised the proofs with his own hand for which purpose he used to 
go over on foot to Dole sotting out from Auxonne at four in the 
inoruing after looking over the proofs he partook of un ex 
tremely frugal breakfast with his bookseller and immediately pre 
pared to return to his gamson where he amved before noon 
having walked above twenty miles in the course of the morning 
This little pamphlet is written with great point and spirit in a 
strain of bitter irony and unsparing invectivo It concludes with 
an apostrophe to Lameth Robespierre Petion Volnev Mirabcau 
Bamave Bailly La Fayette whom the writer places in the aamo 
anL of patriots (and there was no reason at this time why he 
fliould not since they oil made the same professions ) and con 
nlors M Buttafoco os unworthy to sit in the same assembly nith 
iliein During some part of the time Buonaparte was quartered 
li re he longed at the House of a barber to whose wife ho did not 
I nv Un* customary degree of attention \\ hen ho passed tlirougb 
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Auxonne on his way to Marengo, he called at the shop-door to 
ask if she recollected such a person “Yes,” was the answer, 
“ and a veiy disagreeable inmate he was, he was always either 
shut up in his room, or if he passed through the shop to wall* out, 
he never stopped to speak to any one ” “ Ah,” he said, ‘ if I 

had employed my time then as you would have wished me, I 
should not now be going to fight a great battle ’ On his return 
he stopped again, calling out, “Nous revoila'^^ in bad French, 
and with great good-humor, as if to efface all former impressions , 
and the ungallant lieutenant was foi gotten in the victorious 
general 

The Revolution had commenced in 1789, while he was with 
his regiment at Auxonne, and he has left a lively picture of his 
feelings and of the state of parties at this period, in an account of 
an excursion which he made in the neighboring country He 
went to sup at Nuits with an old acquaintance, Gassendi, then a 
captain in the same regiment, and lately married to the daughter 
of the physician of the place The young traveller soon perceived 
a difference of political opinion between the father and the son-in- 
law Gassendi, who bore the king’s commission, was an aristo- 
crat, as became him, and the physician a warm patriot The 
latter found a powerful auxiliary in the new guest, and was so 
delighted, that he was up the next morning by break of day, to 
pay him a visit of acknowledgment and sympathy The appear- 
ance of a young artilleiy-officer, of a sound logic and a voluble 
tongue, was an important reinforcement foi the place It was 
easy fbi our traveller to see that he created a sensation It was 
on a Sunday the town’s-people pulled off then hats to him from 
the end of the street This triumph, notwithstanding, was not 
without its alloy He was invited to sup at the house of a Madame 
Marey, which was the resort of the aristocracy of the district, 
though the mistress was only the wife of a wine-merchant, but 
she possessed a large fortune and elegant manners She was the 
duchess of the quartei , and here were to be found all the gentry 
of the neighborhood The young officer had got into a hoi net’s 
nest He was obliged to break a great number of lances The 
odds were against him In the thickest of the battle the mayor 
was announced “ I thought,” said Napoleon, “ it was a succor 
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which Heaven had sent me in a moment of extremity out he 
proved the worst of all I see him still this inauspicious person- 
age, dressed out m his fine Sunday s clothes and proud of his nch 
cnmson coat he was a very wretch Luckil’* the generosity 
of the mistress of the house perhaps a secret similarity of opinion, 
saved me She turned aside with great presence of mind the 
blows that were intended to annihilate me and was the welcome 
fchield behind which I escaped unhurt I have always retained a 
grateful sense of the service she was of to me in this kmd of fool 
hardy enterprise The same diversity of opimons at that time 
was to be found all over France In the drawing rooms, in the 
streets on the highways, at the inns people s mmds were ready 
to kindle mto a flame and nothing was more easy than to deceive 
one s self as to the strength of parties and of opimon according 
to the situation in which one was placed Thus for instance a 
patriot was very liable to bo discouraged if he appeared m the 
drawing rooms or m a group of officers so greatly was he in the 
minority but no sooner did he get into the street or among the 
soldiers than bo felt himself to be m the midst of the entire nation 
The sentiments of the time were not, however slow m gaining 
ground even among the superior officers especially after the 
famous oath To the nation the law and the hng Till then if I 
had received the order to point my guns against the people I have 
little doubt that habit prejudice education the name of the king 
would have led me to obey but the civic oath once token it was 
all over I should no longer have acknowledged anj authonty but 
that of the nation My natural inclinations were then reconciled 
with my duty and fell in wonderfully with all the metaphysics 
of the Assembly * Still it must be confessed the ofFicors on the 
patriotic side amounted only * a small number jet with the aid 
of the soldiers thej managed the regiment and ga\o tho law 
Those who were of the opposite party were often obliged to come 
to us for assistance in moments of exigcncj I remember ha\ ing 

snatched from the furj of Iho mob one of our ow n mess whoso 
enrao had been that of singing from tho windows of our dining 

• The following expression has l>Mn attributed to Buonaparte Had I 
been a general officer I might bare adhered to the court party a reb-Uea 
teaaat, 1 elded with the RcTolutioo.” 
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room the ucll Know n song, * O Etchard ' Oimjhng'’ I little 
thouglil then that one du} this nir would be proscribed on my 
account ” 

There is a letter of Buonaparte’s, dated June, 1789, addressed 
to PaoU (then in England) on the subject of his Ilibtory of Cor- 
sica in whicli he bloods o\cr the wrongs and oppressions of his 
countiy, and seems to found the only hope of relief on the liberal 
turn whicli things were tlien taking Not long after, Mirabeau 
proposed the rccal of the exiled patriots, and spoke of this mea'i 
ure as the least atonement he could make for the share he had 
foimerly had in the unjust and forcibl'' annexation of that islana 
to France Paoli had resided for the last twenty^ears in Eng. 
land, wheie we find him described in Bosw'cll’s Lilb of Johnson 
ns mingling in the litciary society of the day But on hearing 
of this decree, he immediately quitted London for Pans, W'as pre- 
sented to the Constituent Assembly by La Fayette, and w'as 
received in the French capital with all the honors wdiich the love 
of liberty could pay to one of its most devoted and heroic defend- 
ers On his return to Corsica, m 1790, he w'as every where 
hailed w'lth shouts of enthusiasm, and was appointed lieutenant- 
general m the French service, and commandant of the twenty- 
third military division In 1792 Napoleon oatained leave of ab- 
sence fiom his regiment, and passed six months m Corsica He 
took the earliest opportunity of seeking out Paoli, wdio received 
him m a very fiiendly manner, and did all in his power to detain 
him and keep him at a distance from the distuibances with which 
France was then threatened Meanwhile, his young friend was 
appointed to the temporary command of a battalion of Nationa 
Guards, levied in Corsica to maintain the public tranquillity The 
island was at this time tom in pieces by the two contending factions, 
who favored or were hostile to the union of Corsica with Fiance 
Ajaccio, the birth-place of Napoleon, was the head quarters of the 
opposition party , and such was the ferment, that he was obliged, 
at the head of his tioop, to employ foice against the national guard 
of the town The tumult, which he succeeded in quieting, took 
place the day after Good Friday in this year Peraldi, one of the 
chiefs of the mal-contents, and an old enemy of his family (which 
IS provocation enough m a countiy where hatred is hereditary, 
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b cused him to the go\ ernment of having caused the disturbance 
which he had been the means of suppressing He was under the 
necessity of going to Pans in order to acquit himj>elf of this in 
junous imputation He was there on the 20th of June and on 
the 10th of August 1792 and was an eje witness of the events 
of both these days 

In Las Cases s account {which is not free from mistakes) he is 
made to apply the epithet hideous to the latter epoch and to 
speak of a hideous group of men that he met carryin^ a head 
upon a pike in a tone w hich is neither consonant with his feel 
mgs at the time nor with a sober estimate of the circumstances 
on reflection Be it so that this group of men were hideous 
they did not proceed out of the Revolution but out of the ancient 
monarchy their squahdness and frantto gestures were the coun 
terpart of the finery and haughty aira of the old court The 
stale of degradation of the French populace at the time of the 
Revolution was not an ci^ument against it but the strongest orgu 
ment for it They wished to better their condition to get rid ot 
some part of their hideousness (moral and physical)-^ much 
light at least had broken m upon them— and because this was 
denied them they naturally flew out into rage and madness 
Whose was the fault? If a regiment of soldiers m smart uni 
forms had been ordered bv a martinet officer m cold blood and 
without any distortion of features to fire upon this group of ivretch 
ed fanatics there would have been nothing hideous in it — so 
much do we judge by rule and appearances and so little by rea 
son * Did these men parade the streets with this tragic apparatus 
for nothing? Did they challenge impunity for nothing? Was 
the voice of justice and humanity stifled? No’ It had now for 
the first time called so loud that it had reached the lowest depths 
of misery ignorance and depravity and dragged from their dens 
and lurking places men whoso ospcct almost scared the face of 
day and who hating been regarded as wild beasts did not all at 
once belie their character Ecqutd senhtts tn guanlo contrmptu 
xnvatisf Tucts Tohs hvjvs partem siltceat adimanl Quod sjn 
ratis quod voean mHUtis quodjhrmashomtnumhaietistndiffnantur/ 
Is It wonderful that in throwing off this jgnommj and m trjing 
lo recover this form they wero guilty of some extravagances and 
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convulsive movements'^ This genteel liorioi, as well as callous 
mdilFerence, is exceedingly misplaced, and is the source of almost 
all the mischief The mind is disgusted with an object, conceives 
a hatied and prejudice against it, and proceeds to act upon this 
feelmg without waiting to consider whether its anger ought not to 
be rather directed against the system that produced it, and which 
IS not entitled to the smallest partiality or favoi in such an exam- 
matron. There is a kind of tadeite or drawing-ioom politics, which 
reduces the whole principle of civil government to a question of 
personal appearance and outward accomplishments The parti- 
zans of this school (and it is a pietty large one, consisting of all 
the vain, the superficial, and the selfish) tell you plainly that ‘‘they 
hate the smell of the people, the sight of the people, the touch of 
the people, their language, their occupations, their manners” — as 
if this was a matter of private taste and fancy, and because the 
higher classes are better off than they, that alone gave them a 
right to tieat the others as they pleased, and make them ten times 
more wretched than they ai e It is true, the people are coarsely 
dressed — is that a reason they should be shipped naked ^ They 
are ill- fed — is that a leason they should be starved ^ Their lan- 
guage IS rude — is that a reason they should not utter their com. 
plaints They seek to redress their wrongs by rash and violent 
means — ^is that a reason they should submit to everlastmg oppres- 
sion ^ This IS the language of spleen and passion, which only 
seeks for an object to vent themselves upon, at whatever price, not 
of truth or reason, which aims at the public good At this rate, 
the worse the government, the more sacred and inviolable it ought 
to be , for it has only to render the people brutish, degraded, and 
disgusting, m ordei to bereave them of every chance of deliver- 
ance, and of the common claims of humanity and compassion 
The cowardice and foppery of mankind make them ashamed to 
take pait with the people, lest they should be thought to belong 
to them , and they would soonei be seen m the ranks of their op- 
pressois, who have so many moie advantages — fashion, wealth, 
power, and whatever flatters imagination and prejudice on then 
side. But “the whole need not a physician,” it is the wants, 
the Ignorance, and corruption of the lower classes that demon- 
Btrate the abuses of a government, and call loudly for reform , 
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and the family physician would not be more excusable who re- 
fused to enter a sicJk room or to administer to the cure of a patieni 
in the paroxysms of a fever than the state physician who gives up 
the cause of the people from affecting to be disgusted with their 
appearance or shocked at their excesses !* 

Buonaparte returned to Corsica m the month of September 
1792 deeply impressed with the mighty changes he had wit 
nessed and that were daily taking place end his mmd fully made 
up as to the side he should espouse A squadron under the or 
ders of vice adnrural Truguet, entrusted with an attack on Sar 
dmia, arrived at Ajaccio m December 1792 The forces sta 
tioned in Corsica were put m motion, and in January 1793 
Buonaparte at the head of two battalions of the National Guard 
was specially charged to make a diversion on the north of Sar 
dmia while Truguet directed his operations against Cagliari 
The expedition not having succeeded (owing to a total want of 
discipline and management) he brought his troop safely back to 
Bonifacio This was his first military enterprise and gamed ium 
testimomals of the satisfaction of the soldiers and a local reputa 
tiOD Of the entire hold which his professional studies had taken 
of his mmd and of the unreroittuig assiduity with which he made 
every occasion subservient to this grand object the following 
anecdote furnishes rather a whimsical example It was m 1703 
I had obtained a furlough and had come to spend it at Ajaccio 
I was as yet only a captam I foresaw that the war would be long 
and sanguinary I prepared myself for it I had fixed my study 
m the quietest part of the house I had m fact, got on the roof 

The passage in Los Cases gives a sinking account of the violent fer 
mentation of the pnblio mind in the coffee-houses and streets, of the sus- 
picions and vratehftil looks irith vrblch a stranger was viewed, and of the 
eircumstAnce of well-dressed women prowling atont and insaUmg the dead 
bodies of the Swiss in the garden of the ThnlUeries. Buonaparte was 
struck with the number of tbese^ neither from tho smallness of the space, 
nor from the novelty of the sight, bat his imsgiiUtion was overloaded and 
oppressed fkom there being no other interest to carry off and absorb the 
natural horror of the scene. The dead bodies were many, because they 
were there without his knowledge or connivanco had they served to nreU 
bis triumph^ or to famish proofs of his power and skill, they would hast 
seemed too ftw 
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I no one, seldom uent out, but studied haul One Sunday 
morning, ns I uas crossing tlic pier, I met Barbcri, nlio com- 
plained that he nc\cr saw me, and proposed an evcursion of 
pleasure I consented, on condition that it should be on the no 
ter. lie made a signal to tlic sailors on board a vessel of which 
he V ns a proprietor , they came, and mo set out I M’nntcd to 
measure the extent of the gulf, and made tliem direct their course 
to the Rccnnlo I placed myself at the stern, undid my ball of 
packthread, and obtained the result which I m ishcd for Arrived 
at Costa, MC ascended it, the position Mas magnificent, it is the 
same that the Etiglisli afierMtirds surmounted Mith a redoubt, it 
commanded Ajaccio I Mas desirous to examine it Barbcri, vdio 
look little interest in researches of this kind, pressed me to have 
done, I strmc toduert him and gam time, but appetite made him 
deaf If I spoke to him of the Midth of the bay, he replied, that 
he had not yet breakfasted if of the church-steeple, of such or 
such a house mIucIi I could reach Muth my bomb-shells, * Good,’ 
he said , * but I am in haste, and an excellent breakfast ou'aifs 
me, let us go by all means i’ We did so, but his friend? M’cre 
tired of M aiting for him , so that on his arrival he found neither 
guests nor banquet He resolved to^be more cautious m future, 
and to mind the hour m hen he M'ent on a reconnoitring party ” 
Shortly after this, Paoli, against M'hoin an accusation had been 
already preferred by the senate, threw off the mask and revolted 
Previously to declaring himself openly, he communicated his de- 
sign to his young Protege, of whom he entertained a very high 
opinion, and to Mdiom he used frequently to say, patting him on 
the head, “ You do not belong to modem times , you are one of 
Plutarch’s men i” But all the persuasions and flatteries of this 
hasty and ardent-minded old man did not move him a jot Napo- 
leon alloM ed that France M'as in an alarming state, but reminded 
him that nothing that is violent can last long , and that as he nad 
an immense influence over the inhabitants, and was master of the 
strong-places and of the troops, he ought to exert himself to main- 
tain tranquillity in Corsica, and let the fury of the moment pass 
away in France , that the island ought not to be severed from its 
natural connexion on account of a temporarj inconvenience , that 
It had every thing to lose in such a conflict , that it belonged geo- 
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graphicallyejtJier to France or Italy, that it never could be Eng 
lish and that as Italy was not a single undivided power, Corsica 
ouglit always to remain in the possession of the French The old 
general had no answer to make to all this but be persisted in his 
intention of annexing Corsica to the crown of England Paoli 
had an old grudge agamst France as the oppressor of his coun 
try and however the situation of things might be altered was 
ready to seize the first opportunity to pick a personal quarrel with 
her Because the French government had formerly trampled on 
the independencse of Corsica, he thought that the best way to re 
taliate upon her and secure his favorite object w as to turn against 
France at the moment when having thrown off her ancient yoke 
she was struggling for her own and consequently for the liberties 
of mankind The defeated patriot of 1769 did not or would not 
understand that the cause which had been the ruling passion of 
hi3 life bad taken a more enlarged and general ground , that the 
part which he had urged Corsica to act against France France 
had now to sustain against Europe he was one of those who 
looked at politics as made up chiefly of local and party differ 
ences, as it affected an irntable set of nerves or piqued his habit 
ual prejudices and could not reach to contemplate it from a higher 
pomt of view in its general principles or more distant consequen 
ces Paoli was at length compelled to take refuge once more in 
England where he died m 1807 having been several years pen 
sioned by the king and has a monument erected to him in West- 
minster Abbey —-This was the first occasion on which Buonaparte 
proved himself worthy of the praises which his late friend and 
patron lavished upon him or displayed that decided supenonty 
of oharocter which disentangling itself from petty and local ties, 
marches boldly on to the grand and future He saw tliat Corsica 
wos no longer the scene on which the love of freedom or military 
prowess could take their loflicst stond The greet drama which 
Paoli had rehearsed in his younger dajs in an obscure comer (to 
which he still wished to confine it) had got a kingdom for a stage 
and nations to behold the swelling act Thither the keen glance 
the tov ering spini of his now associate directed itself not luaur 
edly that ho was aware or probably even ambiUousof the fortuns 
that was in store lor him but ho was naturollv attracted to 
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ihctccno, wlicrc hib lalcnl cupacilics h.id the fanobl opportuimy 
of uiir..l<ling tlieni'^ch cs, nnd wliere the passing e\ents ^^crc of an 
inloroit and inagniludc to answer Ins utmost w'lshcs It is the dis 
tniguislnng piopcrt\ of n great imiul that it attaclics itself logical 
objecli!, to the larger masses and powerful nujiulsos of things, ex- 
pands and gniher-, strength with them, nnd in the end becomes 
the governing spirit that directs nnd wields them to its pur- 
poses ’ 

Kapoleon quitted the convent of Iloslmo, where he held this 
conference with Pnoli, two hours nfterwnids He got as far ns 
Bocognano, w here he was ovcrtaKcn by the mountaineers, nnd 
made his escape from them by a stratagem Ills fiicnd Barberi 
also gave bun shelter Paoli sent him word that if he and Ins 
brothels did not iii'Jtnntly' return back, he would sci/e their Hocks, 
their viney'nrds, and lay waste every’^ thing belonging to them 
A refusal was given, and the threat was immediately'^ put in ex- 
ecution. Aflairs daily grew woisc for the French paity Corte 
openly revolted, bodies of insurgents from all quarters advanced 
on Ajaccio, where there were no tioops of the line oi means of 
resistance propoitioncd to the danger The Buonaparte family 
retired fiom the impending storm to Nice, and afterwaids to I\Iai- 
scilles Their propeity was confiscated their house at Ajaccio, 
after being pillaged, was used ns a barrack by a battalion of 
English troops Tiie serious mischiefs which Paoli had inflicted 
on the son of his old fiiend, did not produce rancor or ill-will on 
either side. Napoleon still esteemed him, nnd regretted their se- 
paration , and Paoli watched, the progiess of his rising fame and 
fortune w ith the fond anxiety of a parent, and received the intelli- 
gence of his victories with such extravagant demonstrations of joy 
as to giv'e offence in England where he w'as Napoleon had 
thoughts of recalling him, that he might witness the splendor 
with which he was surrounded, when he was prevented by his 
death Friendship and good-will are often neither conciliated by 
benefits nor effaced by injuries, but seem to depend on a certain 
congeniality' of temper or original predilection of mind 

* Napoleon had occasion to send a peasant, dressed as a beggar, across 
the country with letters to his friends The messenger was stripped and 
examined at every post , they could make nothing of him He was brought 
VOL I 3 3 
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Napoleon on reaching Nice was prepanng to join his regiment 
at Avignon when General Dujear who commanded the artillery 
nf the Army of Italy required his services and employed him in 
Eoeral delicate commissions Not long after Marseilles revolted 
against the revolutionary government The Marseilles troops 
took possession of Avignon the communications of the Array of 
Italy were cat off there was a want of ammunition a convoy of 
powder having been mtercepted and the general m chief found 
himself considerably at a loss what to do In these circumstances 
General Dujear dispatched Nopoleoo to the Marseilloia insur- 
gents to endeavor to mduce them to let the convoys pass and at 
the same time to take all necessary measures to hasten and sc 
cure llieir passage He went to Marseilles and Avignon bad in 
terviews t\ith the leaders of the m urgent troops satisfied them 
that It as for their interest not to provoke the resentment of the 
army of Italy and got the convoys forwarded In the meantime 
Toulon had surrendered to the English and Spanish fleets Na 
poleon now a lieutenant colonel {chef de lalatlbn) was immo 
diately ordered on service to the siege of this place on the re- 
commendation of the Committee of artillery He joined the be- 
sieging army on the 12th of September 1703 

During bis stay at Marseilles when sent to the heads of the 
insurrection he had an opportunity of closely observing the t\ eak 
ness and want of combination in their means of resistance to the 
Convention In his waj back he supped at an mn at Bcaucaire 
m company with a merchant from Niamcs and another from 
Montpelier when the conversation jumed on this subject and on 
the politics of the south of France On his return to Avignon 
having a little leisure on his hands ho drew up a short pamphlet 
retailing the arguments of the different speakers which was pub- 
lished under tlie title of The Suppor of Bcaucaire ’ • The dm 
logue IS managed with great spirit* shrewdness and nalrrU 
The object of the wnter is to open the ojes of the disaff cted to 
the incfficicncj as well ns unscasonableness of their efforts and 

before PaolL He vaa searched to the last mg “Has he nothing el-t® 
•boat him T’’ ‘Nothing bal a imall gonrd* Open It, said PaoU They 
iid so and the d spatebes were found in it 
* Le Sooper de Denacalre. See Appendix, fvo I 
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to piove that the only lesult of their perseveiance would be to fur 
nish a piete\t to “ the men of blood of the day ” to send more per- 
sons to the scaffold It is to be lemaiked, that Buonaparte evin- 
ced from the fiist the same hoiror of the shedding of blood in civil 
quail els The counse.c that he gave to otheis, oi adopted himself 
on that head, almost always inclined to the timid and pi udential 
side Tliejie is a natuial cowaidice as well as a heavy responsi- 
bility attached to the consideiation in oidinary cases, which only 
stiong enthusiasm or studied ciuelty can oveicome, and for dis- 
regarding which the calculations of mere policy are haidly a suf- 
ficient warrant The occasion too that he had to shut his eyes 
and biace his nerves to the prodigal waste of human life in war 
and in the field of battle, perhaps exhausted all his stock of forti- 
tude in his professional capacity, and left the statesman hesita- 
ting, cautious, and almost pusillanimous 

It was at this period of his life, or the year following, that 
Buonaparte fell m love with Mademoiselle Desiree Clary, the 
daughter of a mei chant at Marseilles The couitship, by his own 
account, had proceeded so far, that a mariiage was m treaty, but 
was broken off in consequence of his being suddenly called away 
by the pressure of affairs, and was never afterwards renewed In 
1794 his brother Joseph married her sister , and some years after, 
Bernadotte married this young lady, with Napoleon’s approbation. 
It was to please her, and make her a queen, that he piincipally 
consented to Bernadotte’s succeeding to the throne of Sweden. 
Thus, to the indulgence of an early romantic sentiment, by putting 
power into the hands of a capricious and dangerous ixval. be pos 
sibly owed the loss of his own crown and life. 
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CHAPTER 11 

80U£ ACCOUNT OF COfiSICA 

In order to throw a clearer light on some of the transactions 
mentioned in the preceding chapter it will be proper to give a 
brief sketch of the history of Corsica, which is also entitled to this 
disuncUon as having been the birth place of Napoleon 

Little certiin IS known of Corsica m early times Philippini 
the author of the oldest chronicle of that island lived m tlio 
fifteenth centurv and was archdeacon of Alena Towards the 
end of the last century Lampndi (a man of talent and learning) 
published a very voluminous history of the revoluuons of this 
country at Rome Manj other accounts have since appeared 
The public attention was kept alivo during a great part of the 
eighteenth century by the unequal but danng struggle maintained 
by the inhabitants m order to resist oppression and throw off a 
foreign yoke 

The Arabs of Afnca were long masters of Corsica The arms 
of this kingdom are stiU a Deotli s head with a bandage over the 
eyes on a white ground The Corsicans distinguished themselves 
at the battle of Ostia (in 1620 ) where the Saracens were defeated 
and compelled to relinquish their views on Rome Some persons 
are of opinion that these arms wore given them by Pope Leo X 
in acknowledgment of the valor they displayed on that occasion 
Corsica formed part of the inheritance of the Countess Matilda 
llie Colonnas of Rome pretend that in the nintli century one of 
their ancestors conquered this island from the Saracens and 
reigned ns king there Tho Colonnas of Itna and Cmcrca have 
been acknowledged by tho Colonnas of Rome and genealogist* 
have traced tho relationship but the historical fact of tho sov 
crcigntj of a branch of tho Colonna family in Corsica remains at 
this laj doubtful It appears, however certain that Corsica at 
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one time formed the twelfth kingdom acknowledged in Europe , 
a title which these islanders weie proud of, and Avould nevei re- 
nounce It as in virtue of this title that the Doge of Genoa 
vore the regal ciown At the most enthusiastic moments of their 
zeal for liberty, they reconciled these opposite notions by declaiing 
the Holy Virgin their queen Traces of the same expedient ap- 
pear even in the deliberations of several councils, amongst othe s, 
of that held at the convent of La Vinsolasca 

Corsica, like the rest of Italy, was subjected to the feudal sys 
tern , every village had its lord but the emancipation of the com- 
mon people was effected theie fifty years eailiei than the general 
movement which took place in Italy foi the same purpose in the 
eleventh centuiy There are still to be seen on the top of steep 
rocks the rums of castles, which tradition represents as the refuge 
of the lords in the war of the Communes during the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries The Liamone paitv, 
as It was called, and especially the province of La Rocca, had, at 
this peiiod, the principal direction of the affairs of the island 
But in the sixteenth, seventeenth and .eighteenth centuries, the 
pieves (parishes) of the lands of the Communes, or of La Castag 
nichia, were, in then turn, prepondeiant in the councils and assem 
blies of the nation 

Pisa was the nearest continental city to Corsica The Pisans 
began to trade with that island, established factories there, ex- 
tended their influence gradually, and at length subjected the 
whole island to their government Then administration was, 
however, mild, and suited to the wishes and opinions of the na- 
tives, who served them with zeal in then wars against Florence 
Their enormous power ended with the battle of La Malona , and 
the gieatness of Genoa, to which state the commerce of Pisa de- 
volved, arose out of the ruins of the latter city The Genoese 
established themselves m Corsica This was the beginning of 
the misfortunes of that country, which thenceforth constantly in- 
creased The senate of Genoa, not having found the way to gain 
the affection of the inhabitants, endeavoied to weaken and divide 
them, and to keep them in poverty and ignorance The picture 
which the Corsican writers have left of the tyranny of the oli- 
garcl y of Genoa is one of the most revolting that the history of 
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ihe world affords and the antipathy and animosity of these 
islanders towards the Genoese are also nearly unexampled 
Such are the lessons we meet m every page of history yet per 
sons are not wanting who would persuade us that the words 
lyriint and tyranny are without any counterpart in nature the 
mere mvenuon of modem sophists and mnovators I* 

Pranoe although so near Corsica had never pretended to the 
government of the island It has indeed been asserted that 
Charles Martel sent one of his lieutenants thither against the Sara 
cens but this is without any aulhonly Henry II ent an army 
into Corsica under the command of the Marshal de Thermes tho 
famous San Pietro Ornano and one of the Orsini but they re 
mamed only a short time there Old Andrew Dona when 
eighty five years of age reconquered the island and restored it 
to his country Spam divided into several kingdoms and whoUv 
occupied by her wars with the Moors entertained no views on 
Corsica until a very late period and was then diverted from them 
by her wars m Sicily 

The pievts of R«lmo Ampug^iano Orezza and La Penta 
were the first that rose in the beginning of the last century 
against the government of the senate of Genoa the petes of 
Castagnichia and all the other districts of tho island by degrees, 
followed their example This war which began in 1739 ended 
in 1769 m the annexation of Corsica to the French monarchy 
tho contest having lasted forty jears The Genoese levied Swiss 
mercenaries and several times had recourse to the greater powers 
taking auxiliary troops into Ihcir pay Thus tho Fmperor of 
Germany sent first Baron H nclitcndorf and aflerwards the Pnneo 
of Wurtemberg into Corsica os Louis XV sert Count Boissieux 
and aflerwards Marshal Moillcbois achtondorf and Boissicux 
were beaten the Pnnceof Wurtemberg and Mailicbois both sue 
cccdcd in subduing tho country but thej left tho fire under the 
embers and immcdintelv after their departure tho war broke out 
I Hoam and raged w^tIl redoubled fury Old Giafiln the Canon 

• It Is a clrcamstanw flomewb t characterutlc of the t th't (he 
fourt-ctnsor laid/ rtmek these words out of aa entire tragedy »s off nal • 
to enrs polite, and ns loipljjoj; nn unjust {mputAtlon on the Irntnacolil* 
purity and benignant sw y of all catabUshed aathority 
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Orticonc (a man of address and eloquence), lljacmih Paoli, 
Ciiinaldi and Gatlorio wore placed by tuin<^at tlic head ofafiairs, 
which llic'} conducted wuli \arioiH dogicc^xof good fotlune, but 
alwavb honoiabK,and under (he guidance of the noblest fecnti- 
incnis The 'o\croignt} of the coun(i> resided m a council, 
composed ol tne deputies of the picic':, w Inch decided on w nr and 
peace, and decreed the taxes and lc\ies of inilitia. There were 
no hired troops, but the names of all the inhabitants capable of 
bcaung arms were inscubod in three muslor-iolls in cacli district, 
and they marched against the ontim at the call of their Icadcis 
Vrnis ammunition, and subsistence were pio\idcd by each mdi- 
\idual 

It ma} seem difiicull at fust sight to comprehend the policj of 
Genoa Wliy, it mn}'- be asked, so much pciscverancc m so un- 
profitable a struggle? She should either ha\c gnen up Corsica, 
or cdsc satisfied the inhabitants Such was tlie dictate of common 
sense as well ns of liumanity Had she, for instance inserted 
the names of tlie principal mhnbitants in lici Golden BooK, and 
tried the contrar}- s} stem to that whicli had pro\cd so ruinous, 
and which she had nc\cr been able quietly to establish, she 
would have eiisuicd the good-will of the Corsicans, and icndeicd 
die connexion useful to herself But this docs not appear to have 
Veen the object It bad often been urged to the senate “ Tlie 
Tiilitia of Corsica are more able to possess themselves of Genoa 
than you are to conquei then mountains Acquire the confidence 
of these islanders by a just government, flatter then ambition and 
haughty spiiit of independence, you will thcieby obtain a nur- 
sery of good seamen, wdio will be seiviceable in guaiding your 
capital, and establish factoiics of gieal value to your coinmeice ” 
The proud oligarchy replied “ We cannot tieat the Coisicans 
more favorably than the people of the tw'o Rivicras Is the 
Golden Book then to be principally filled with the names of pro- 
vincial families'^ This would be a total subversion of our Con- 
Btitution , It IS proposing tliat we should abandon the inheritance 
left us by our forefathers The Corsicans aie not foimidable all 
their successes are ownng to oui neglect By pursuing more 
prudent and vigorous measuies, it w'lll be easy foi us to subdua 
this handful of rebels, who are without arms, discipline, or con 
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cert ' So much easier is U always to p rsist m our errors than 
to retract them The reasoning of Genoa with regard to Corsica 
might find numberless parallels It is a stooping from our dig 
Dity to redress tho wrongs we may have done and thus to admit 
that we have any wrongs to redress The behaiiorof go>em 
ments f their dependencies would be ind ed m many cases a 
nddle il states any more thai ndividuals were influenced by 
right reason and did not suffer their passions their prejudice^ 
and idle humors constantly to pre\ail not only over justice but 
policy The habit of treating others ill seems by degrees to 
confer the right there is no hatred equal to that we feel towards 
those we have injured and the conscious incapacity to govern 
finds obvious relief in the resolution to oppress A word spoken 
in season a trifling concession made m the spirit of conciliation 
would perhaps heal all differences and put a stop to wide spread 
mischiefs but we reject every such expedient as if moderation 
were weakness, and obstinacj wisdom or as if by entailing 
miserj ignorance and oppression on a whole nation it would 
appear that (heir degradation and suflbrings were m the ineviia 
ble order of Providence and not the effect of our capnee and mis 
management The parent state plays the part of a step-mothei 
to her less-favorod children and is not unwilling by taunts and 
cruelty to drive them to despair that she may thus have a pretext 
for confirming tho abu es of power into a system and a vindica 
tion of her original prediction of their being incorngihle to mild 
and rational treatment Pndo is tho master key of the human 
breast and of all the rights claimed by governments over their 
subjects the right of xnjustieo is the most precious in their eye^ 
and the one they are tho least disposed to part w ith It is on this 
principle that w e lost America and that v\ e still keep Ireland m a 
Elate of va salage 

The Corsicans in all their councils, of which they sometimes 
held several In a year published manifestos, whorem the) 
enumerated their ancient and more recent complaints against 
ihei oppre sors Their object wax to rouse tho patriotism of the 
nation and also to interest Europe In their behalf Several of 
thexo manifestos drawn up by Orticone are full of energy sound 
reasoning and u lofij enthusiasm 
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Iheodore, king of Coisica, excited a great inteiest towards the 
middle of the last centuiy in Europe, and paiticulaily in Eng- 
land, where he was i educed to the utmost distress, and was con 
fined in gaol for debt foi a length of time His story has no 
been generally understood He was not a dethroned prince 
according to the popular belief concerning him, which made hirr 
an object of extieme curiosity and attention The Barer 
Nieuhoff was bybiith a Westphalian He landed on the coast 
of Alena in Coisica, with foui tianspoits at his disposal 
laden with musquets, powder, slioes, and other articles useful in 
war The expences of the armament had been defiayed by 
private individuals or Dutch speculators This unexpected suc- 
cor, ai riving at a moment of the greatest need, appeared to have 
descended fiom heaven The chiefs on this proclaimed the Ger- 
man baron king, descnbing him to the people as a great European 
potentate, whose appeal ance was a pledge of the powerful assist- 
ance they should soon receive The artifice had the effect it 
was intended to produce , it operated on the multitude for a while, 
till at length it was worn out, and Baron Nieuhoff returned to the 
Continent He afleiwaids, at different intervals, revisited the 
shores of the island with important succors, with which he was 
supplied by the Court of Sardinia and the Bey of Tunis This 
IS a romantic episode in that memorable war, and shows the 
readiness of the leading characters of the country to avail them- 
selves of every resource or advantage that presented itself 

In 1755 Pascal Paoli was declaied first rnagistiate and general 
of Corsica He was the son of Hyacinth Paoli, had been brought 
up at Naples, and was a captain in the service of the king Don 
Carlos The pieve of Rostino appointed him their deputy to the 
council of Alesam His family was veiy popular He himself 
w as tall, young, handsome, learned, eloquent The council was 
divided into two parties one of them, that of the most zealous 
patriots and most hostile to any accommodation, proclaimed him 
their chief The Moderates set up Matras, the deputy foi 
Fiumorbo, in opposition to him The two parties came to action 
Paoli was defeated, and obliged to shut himself up in the conveni 
of Alesam His case seemed despeiate his rival’s troops sui 
munded him But as soon as the news reached the pieves of the 

3 -^ 
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Communes all the peaks of the mountains blazed with fires, the 
caverns and forests echoed with the mournful sound of the horn 
the signal of civil war Matras wished to anticipate the insur 
gents and endeavored to take the convent by assault With 
nis natural impetuosity he rushed on foremost and fell mor*ally 
wounded Both parties thenceforth submitted to Paoli In the 
course of a few months the council of Alesani was recognisec by 
dU the pieves Paoli displayed much talent he reconciled the 
different factions governed on a regular plan erected schools and 
a University gamed the friendship of Algiers and the Barbary 
pirates built a navy of light vessels kept agents in the towns on 
the sea coast and made himself beloved by the inhabitants In 
a naval expedition he possessed himself of Capraia and drove out 
the Genoese who were even apprehensive that the Corsican 
rovers would land m the Riviera * He did all that it was possi 
hi to do under the circumstances of the time and^v^lhthe nation 
that he ruled and was on the point of making himself master 
of the five ports of the island when the senate of Genoa seriously 
alarmed had recourse for the third time to I ranee In 1704 
trench troops occupied the maritime towns uhich under their 
control continued to acknowledge the authority of the Senate 

These French garrisons took no decided port. The officers 
were in general favorably disposed towards ibo islanders who 
were encouraged by the circumstance and wailed impatiently for 
the departure of the troops to break out into open rebellion against 
tho Genoese But the Duko de Choiseul about this timo con 
ceived tho project of annexing Corsica to Franco as a natural 
dependency of Provence and olso os calculated to protect the 
commerce of the Lmant and facilitate any subsequent operations 
m Italy Aflor considerable hesitation the Senate consented 
and Spinoln their ambassador at Pans signed a treatv by which 
it was made over to France by a diplomatio subterfuge it being 
agreed that the king of Franco should lake and keep possession 
of Corsica, till tho Republic should bo m a situation to reimburse 
him the expense of sending an army of 30 000 men to subdue tho 
slaiul and of mamtaming garrisons there for several years wldch 

• The lea-coast of Genoa, a loo" Barrow alip between tho Meditemoeoa 
tad the Alps 
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tluasto be foreseen the} neither could noi would repny Tins 
equivocal mode of piocceding at once saved the Genoese the re- 
proaches of Italy for having sold Coisica to a foreign povv'er, and 
furnished the French niiinslci with a pretext for lelrncting, in 
ease llie English sliould object to tlie new ai rnngemonf, foi Louis 
XV vv as av erse to a vvar with England but England, at this 
time uneasy at the disposition to levolt which manifested itself m 
the American colonies, had no desire to inteifere on a feeling of 
pure disinterested generosit}', the example of which might be 
turned against hciself When France became republican, then 
It became an object to detach Corsica from liei at any rate But 
that was a widely dilfeient question 

The Duke de Choiseul made splendid overtures to Paoli to in- 
duce him to persuade tlie Corsicans to declare themselves a prov- 
ince of France He 1 ejected all these ofiers w itli disdain He 
conv'oked the council, and laid before them the critical slate of 
alTairs A youth of twenty, deputed to the council, (Charles 
Buonaparte, the father of Napoleon,) decided its resolution by a 
speech imbued with the noblest sentiments of antiquity There 
was but one cry — Liberty or Death The conduct of the 
French goveinment, that after pretending to act ns a mediator, 
now" came forw^ard as a party concerned, and did not blush to bar- 
gain for the transfer of Corsica, as if they were no better than a 
herd of slav'es, excited the sti ongest reprobation Some, indeed, gave 
a different turn to the affair they said, “Their ancestois had re- 
sisted the tyianny of the oligaichy of Genoa they were now freed 
from it forever If Giafferi, Hyacinth Paoli, Gaffoiio, Orticone, 
and the other lofty-minded men who had fallen in defence of their 
rights, could now see their country united to the finest monarchy 
in Europe, they would feel satisfied, and no longer regiet the blood 
they had shed for her independence By accepting the piotection 
of Louis, they would secure all the privileges of Fiench subjects, 
and have the commerce of the ports of Europe thrown open to 
them ” But these arguments and excuses had little effect the 
people and their leadeis were alike deaf to them “ We are in- 
vincible in oui mountains,” they said “ there let us remain, and 
laugh at our enemies They talk of the advantages we should 
obtain by submission we have no ambition for them. We wish 
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3 remain poor but free , our own masters governed by our own 
ans and customs and not the sport of a clerk from Versailles 
rhey talk of the privileges to which we might be admitted — the 
irivilege of becoming vassals to a despot As wills the ktn" so 
mils ths law such is the maxim of the French monarchy What 
lecurity then is it likely to afford against the capnce and rapacitj 
)f a subaltern 1 And the cry of Liberty or Death rang 
hrough the valleys of Corsica and was echoed from her moua 
,am tops 

The pnests and monks joined in sounding the alarm The 
mass of the people especially those who dwelt in the mountains, 
had no notion of the power of France They thought a few strag 
glmg regiments which they had seen comprised the whole of the 
French armies The publio in France were hy no means m 
clined to a war with Corsica What hod they to do vnth Cor 
Fica 1 Had U never existed till now ? Why then was it now 
tliought of for the first time ? Besides there seemed to bo some 
thing not only useless but cowardly in directing the po«er of a 
great nation against a handful of poor but epinicd mountaineers 
The expedition under Chauvelm with 12 000 men also foiled and 
hi8 troops after their defeat at Borgo were glad to retire into the 
fortresses liaMng no commurucatioo with each other but by sea 
The Corsicans believed their deliverance accomplished The 
English cabinet did no more than give m a feeble remonstrance 
at the court of Versailles — (oh' impotent to save powerful to 
destroy !)— and acquiesced in an evasive reply But clubs wore 
formed in London that sent arms and monoj and a corre pon 
dence was kept up with Sardinia and other parts of Italj Even 
IjOUis \V was m some sort fncndly and showed no haste to set 
this new crown on his hood until it wos represented to him how 
pleased the French philosophers would be to sco the Grand iVon 
arque foiled and compelled to retreat before a free people Tins, 
il was urged would materially oOcet rojal authonlj since inde 
pcndencft had Its fanatics who would sco m raclcs in the success 
of 60 unequal a contest There was no longer room for deliber 
eralion The dread of opinion is the spring that has movctl tlio 
politics of Luropc and settled tlio question of pence or w nr for the 
las* sixtj }cars Marshal Do ^ aux set sail for Conlca In ITC*' 
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with 30,000 men the ports of the island weie inundated with 
troops The Coisicans made a biave, but ineffectual lesistance. 
They could not raise more than 20,000 disposable tioops, besides 
those which were necessary to keep the enemy’s garrisons in 
check The passage of the Golo was manfully disputed by the 
patiiots Not having had time to cut down the bridge, which was 
of stone, they made use of the bodies of then dead to form a ram- 
part Paoli, diiven to the southward of the island, embaiked in 
an English ship at Porto Vecchio, landed at Leghorn, crossed the 
Continent and lepaired to London He was every wheie received 
with tokens of lespect and admiration, both by the people and 
their princes The quarrel in which he had been engaged, and 
to which he had fallen a sacrifice, was not then generally under- 
stood to have more than a personal or local application The 
stream of liberty was like the crystal spiing, malung its way 
thiough the clefts of rocks or among wild floweis, the object of 
cuiiosity and pity , and had not then, as afterwards, swollen into 
a torient, burst through all obstacles that contained it, and swept 
away states and kingdoms in its furious course, filling the world 
with wonder and diead 

It was not to be looked for that the Corsicans should lesist the 
numbers sent against them Yet at one time Marshal de Vaux 
had very imprudently dispersed his troops, thinking the countiy 
subdued, though, in fact, none but old men, women, and children 
remained in the villages, and none but useless musquets had been 
given up in disarming the inhabitants All the brave men, inured 
to arms by foity years’ civil war, were wandering in the woods 
and caverns oi on the tops of the mountains Corsica is so diffi- 
cult and dangerous a countiy, that a San Pietro Ornano under 
such circumstances might have fallen on the French army sepa- 
rately, and have cut them in pieces But Paoli had not the mih- 
tar y tact, promptitude, or vigor for executing so bold an enter- 
prise Four or five hundred persons followed him in his retreat, 
and emigiated a gieat number abandoned their villages and 
houses, and kept up a pretty harassing warfare for a long time 
against their invaders Five years after (in 1774) some of the 
refugees returned home, and raised an insurrection in Nioli, a 
pieve among the peaks of the highest mountains The Count de 
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Narbonno Frizzlar and his marechdl dt camp SioDTille disgraced 
themselves and made the French name odious by the crueltiei 
they committed on this occasion bumiog the dwellings, cutting 
do^vn the olive and chestnut trees and pulling up the vines be 
longing not only to the patriots themselves (or landtlh as they 
were termed) but to their kinsmen to the third d^ree The m 
habitants were struck with terror by this treatment but harbored 
a deep and lasting resentment 

The views of the court of Versailles were however upon the 
whole moderate The Corsicans were allowed provincial stales 
the magistracy of the twelve nobles (an ancient Pisan institution) 
and a direct appeal to tho throne representing the grievances of 
which thej had to complain once a jear Schools were opened 
encouragement was gnen to commerce and agnoulturif the 
taxes were not burdensome and it was in Corsica that the 
French economists first made the experiment of taxation in kind 
In the course of twenty years the island was considerably im 
proved but all the e advantages produced no effect on the senli 
ments of the people who m their hearts were any thing but 
French at the period of the Revolution We are not thankful for 
benefits conferred against our will A French infantry ofHeer 
who was crossing the mountaias entered into conversation with n 
shepherd on the ingratitude of his countrymen In ypur Paoli s 
time you paid double what you pay now True, signor but 
then we gave it and now you take it! Tho native wit of these 
islanders appears on most occasions and was at this time sharpen 
ed bj political animosiUes On© of their repartees may seno as 
a specimen for many others Soroeonicers of rank travelling in 
Nioh were observing one evening to Uieir host, one of tho poor 
est inhabitants of tho place ^Vhal a diflerence there w between 
us Frenchmen and jou Corsicans, see how wo are clothed and 
maintained ’ Tiio peasant roso and looking at them ntten 
liTcl} asked each of them his name Ono turned out to be a 
marquis another a baron and a third a chevalier Pshaw ’ 
siud tho peasant I should like very well to bo dressed as /ou 
arc I own but prav are all Frenchmen marquises barons and 
chevaliers 1 

The Revoluuon produced a great alteration in the disposition o! 
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clared in a pique This is my kmgdom I earned on war 
against the King ot France for two years , I expelled the repub- 
licans if you violate the privileges and rights of the people 1 
can more easily expel you than I did them He had expected 
to be chesen governor, and was extremely disappointed and cha- 
grined to find others placed m authonty over him His views 
suited the policy of neither party and he became by turns the 
outcast of both He was willing to make Corsica the focus of 
contention and independence on a amall scale though he would 
not allow France to be so on a large one Persons of this stamp 
are surprised that they cannot get all the rest of the world to 
agree with them though they are determined to see every object 
from tlieir own narrow and pragmatical point of view Shortly 
after he received a friendly letter from the King of England 
begging him to go and spend the remainder of his days in a 
country where he was respected and had been happy This in 
vitation was considered as a command after some hesitation he 
submitted to necessity and went to London where he died m 
1607 It has been said that be aftenvards regretted the part he 
had taken on this occasion By his will he loft a considerable 
sum to establish a University at Corte 
The Corsicans very soon grew discontented with their now 
masters Thoir language their manners their religion and 
mode of living wore equally strange to them This was the first 
time since the origin of Christianity that their terntory had been 
profaned by what they regarded with abhorrence os an horclica. 
worship In tho mt^an time Napoleon entered Milan and took 
possession of Leghorn whore he collected all the Corsican rcAi 
gees under the command of Gcntili At a grand entertainment 
atAjaccio > oung Colonna was accused though unjustly ofhaving 
insulted the bust of Paoli Tho rocro rumor was sufficient to pro- 
^oko hostilities tho viceroy was hemmed In and his two favorite 
advisers with difficulty escaped and reached tlio scacoosl in dis- 
guise and bj cross-roads. In October 1700 Gcntili with hb 
refugees made good his landing In spito of tho vigilance of the 
English cruisers They called for a general riMOg of tho people 
tho summits of the mountains were covered with fires during the 
night, end the hoarse sound of tlio horn tlio signal of insurrection 
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was heard in the valleys The republican paity seized upon 
Bastia and on the diffeient foi tresses The English hastily em- 
barked, leaving a numbei of piisoneis The King of England 
wore the crown of Coisica two years, a distinction which cost the 
Biitish lieasuiy five millions steiling Coisica, fiom this time, 
foimed the twenty-thud militaiy division of the Republic Gen- 
eral Vaubois was entiusted with the command of it In the be- 
ginning of 1798, a partial insuriection bioke out on a leligious 
account in Fiumoibo, at the head of which General Giaffeii was 
peisuaded by his confessor to place himself He was ninety 
years of age He was taken piisonei, and given up to a military 
commission to be shot His tragical end was deeply lamented b}' 
his fellow citizens and old companions in aims He was the son 
of the famous Giaffeii, who had commanded foi thiity yeais in 
the wai of independence His name and age ought alike to have 
saved him 

Coisica IS situated at the distance of twenty leagues fiom the 
coast of Tuscany, forty fiom that of Piovence, and sixty from that 
of Spam The sui face of the island is fifteen bundled squaie 
miles m extent , it contains foui maiitime towns, Bastia, Ajaccio, 
Cal VI, and Bonifacio , sixty-three pieves (oi paiishes), foui hun- 
dred and fifty hamlets, and three fine harbors, capable of holding 
the laigest fleets, namely, San Fioienzo, Ajaccio, and Poito- 
Vecchio A chain of lofty mountains luns thiough the island 
from the noith-west to the south-east, the highest peaks of the 
range are covered with perpetual snow The thiee pimcipal 
iiveis aie the Golo, the Liamone, and the Tavignano Rivers 
and toi rents rush fiom the highest mountains, and fall into the sea 
in all directions, towards then mouths aie small verdant spots, 
five 01 SIX miles in ciicuit The coast on the side of Italy, from 
Bastia to Alena is a level sixty miles in length, and fiom ten ro 
twelve in bieadth The isle is woody, and the valleys filled with 
olives, mulberiy, orange, lemon, and other fiuit-trees The sides 
of the mountains aie clothed with chestnut-trees of the largest 
species, with villages of the most romantic appearance peeping 
out and foiming a kind of natuial fortifications On the tops of 
the hills aie foiests of pine, fii, and ever-green oaks The pine- 
trees are equal in size to those of Russia, but less durable lastmg 
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only three or four years when made into masts for \ essels Oil 
wme silk and limber are the four staple commodities of th# 
island that are proper for exportation San Fiorenzo ought to 
be the capital Corsica possesses a beautiful climate m the win 
ter months but m the heat of summer it grows drj and there *s 
a want of water which drives the mhabitants into the recesses (£ 
the hills, whence they descend again m winter either to graze 
their flocks or to cultiv ate the plains The population is not a 
hundred and eighty thousand though it might be five hundro 
thousand 

This IS one instance among so many others that history and 
geography afford to show that the earth is not full or that ])opu 
lalion is not necessarily and wisely kept back bj its having reached 
the utmost possible limits of the means of subsistence but that 
venous political and accidental causes constantly conspire to de- 
press It much below the level of the means of Bub»istence or ns 
tural resources of the country Not only is it untrue that popu 
lation and the means of subsistence have (according to a very 
prevalent hypothesis, and os a general and invanablo rule) at 
tamed their munmum, beyond which every advance is to bo de 
prccated as the most serious evil but it is clear m most instances, 
both Uiat the earth by care and management, might bo made to 
produce a much greater quantity of food than it actually does, 
and that its produce might be distributed in such a manner os to 
maintam a much greater number of persons in equal cose and 
plenty That it does not do so is not the fault of the earth but 
the fault or (as some will have it) tho cxcellcnco of human insti 
tutions There is surolv some neglect waste or misapplication 
of obvious advantages in tho best ordered communities and much 
more so in tho worst Nay farther the same causes which keep 
population down below its natural or ncce^'snry limits such as 
ignorance barbansm oppression A.c also tend to render the 
scantv remains of it degraded and miserable Where tlicrr are 
few mliabitanls those few ore uniformly ill off Good govern 
inent art industrj and civilization at tho same time favor the 
population and diffuse comfort and abundance among them 
Tlio contrarj doctrine is a paradox founded neither on facts iwr 
reasoning but which has gamed converts because it scr cs as ■ 
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f' rc n 'Nr 'he nlnisc'^ ofpowor nml lo -^hifi t!io ro‘.pon‘'il)ilU\ of n 
luiinhcr of o\jl'^ oM^iinn m iho ^\orl<l from thr vhoultlors of unit. 
\i(UmU (ni iho order of Pnnidfnco or otj tlie of iho pc o])lo. — 
B“fore tlio ]inn''ioii ofCoi--te'i In ihc Sufiooii'^, it ajipc'ois that nil 
the T-^-horc n’l*; peopled Alcri.i and "Mariniia. l\co Roman colo- 
nies. were ”r<. it citioi of si\i\ thousand ‘^oiils . hut the incursions 
of the 'Mussulnnns in the spxonthand ciirliih centuries, nnd iiftei- 
\\nrd« those of the Barlnr\ pivers, drn\e the wliole papulation 
into thf^ mountains lienee the nlniiis hei. inie luiinlnhited nnd 
in process of time unhealth} If the plain of Jjonihnrch weic 
suffered through mismanagement oroppi(s-,i\ec\actionsar foreign 
Mnrs to go into n( "lect it would become liKo the Cnmpngna of 
Rome msirad of n fruitful and populous countn, n pestilential 
marsh, and we slionid hear coinplnints oi the niggardliness of im- 
tuie, and of the impossihilit} of remechmg it h} humnn art oi 
conirnance * 

The Corsicans retain some trnersof Eastern manners, ns well 
as of barbarous life For example, the father of llic family and 
the sons sit at table, while the wife and dauirbtcrs wait upon them, 
or cat their meal in one corner of tlic loom standing When 
they go a journc}, the liusband rides on hefoie, well armed and 
mounted, and the wufe follows on foot, carr} mg one or two of her 
children Boys at twehc }cars of age learn the use of the giin, 
and CO armed like men You are m constant dancfer of beinfi 
stopped on the high-roads by stiagglmg banditti Troops of those 
enter the towns and countiy-houses, nnd carr}- off the most re- 
spectable individuals, who, on pajing a ccilam ransom, nie sut- 
fered to return home, and aie glad to hush the matter up Tlic 
priests even, in some remote dislncLs, officiate at tlie altai 
armed, and are often compelled to give absolution to assassins, 

^ Young, in his Travels through Franco, sajs “We passed three rivers, 
the waters of which might be applied to urigation yet no use made of them 
The Duke de Bouillon has \nst possessions in these lands A grand seigneur 
will at any time, and in any country, explain the reason of improvable land 
being left waste ” Yet Arlhur Young was no enthusiast, but a plain, prac- 
tical man But this was forty yeais ago, before common sense and libeial 
feeling were overLud and buried under a heap of paradoxes and counter 
paradoxes 
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under pain of becoming Uiemselvea their victims The state of 
Corsica presents the ima^e of w ar m time of peace The nati\ ea 
approach to Uio uildness of the savage or animal tnbcs Hunted 
doivn exposed to tlie incursions and ravages of difftrent neighbor 
uig states for centuries their natural fierceness ha* been exasper 
ated by danger and ill usage jealouSj distrust hatred sudden 
shifts, w ant and sloth are become familiar to tJiem They plant 
themsehes on the top of a rock for sccuritj again t the fancied 
foe instead of cultu aUng the field beneath as a precaution against 
hunger , the neicssity of snatching a precarious subsistence by 
chance or violence takes away the industry or patience required 
to improve their condition the hoarse sound of the horn linger 
ing m tho ear of memory keeps ali\o their courage and thoir 
fears and to inflict or revenge injuries is considered as the first 
duty tliey owe to their country Feuds between families are 
handed down with unabated rancor from one generation to 
another and a bndo reckons as tho most valuable part of her 
dowry the number of her kindred who are bound to take up and 
avenge her quarrel How far this picturesque and dramatic 
situation of things may have its charms either for tlio inhabitants 
themselves or m the ey cs of tho poet or romance writer is another 
quesuon but there is nothing in tho considerations of philosophy 
or tho laws of statistics to prevent them from exchanging it 
for one of greater security numbers and plenty whenever they 
choose 

Tho mo^t ofTcctual moans for accomplishing such an object as 
laid down by Napoleon ore— I A good code of rural laws, to 
protect agriculture against the inroads of tho cattle and to destroy 
tlie goats 2 The dromin^ of tho marshes so as to rccal llie in 
habitants by degrees to tho sea coast 3 Premiums for the cn 
couragenienl of planting and tho grafting of ohvc and mulberry 
trees which ought to be double for plantations by the son side 
4 \ just but severe police and a general and absolute disarming 

as well with respect to great os small arms siicli ns stilclloos and 
jinniards o Two hundroil places exclusively restni 1 fur 
voung Comcans In tho militarv anl vetennnrv schools on I 
schools of agriculture arts and commerco In I ranee 0 A 
regular exportation of timber for tho use of the navy ond conJ/^. 
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qiifiulv tin' f'linilitinn of towns h\ tht* son.mdo and nl the cn- 
irancp of thn H'rt ‘-'s. snuo u ounhi to ho tlio constant nun of 
ginonnnoiu to draw tlio pn|inlatjon into tlie plain*?, if it intend*? to 
.‘id tl'o aihantc*- ofon ih '.ilmn 

Hnonnj' ’no. w ln>n n ln\ used to lia\o froquont dl*^]nlt^*^ w ith 
his uiu lo. tin* \nhdc!uon of \jacoio ahonl tlio niisolnof done hv 
Ins uoats ^wlncli procured him llio appellation of ait luiiovalor from 
iho old mm ) 'uid he doe*? not appc.ii to have forgotten ln^ forini i 
cnidue ’luiinst them lie hnwnled up to the penod ol manhood 
on the \ (‘Nations >nd delnsenu nt of his < oiintr\ , (as is c\ idem fioni 
lii‘« letter to I’aoli d it* d Intie, 17*^'),'') so th U his fiist roNoliition- 
nr\ ardor w ns eniirafo'd on Ins r<.so|jtnu'nl of the w rong*> or insults 
fuilercd h\ Corsica from the old I'leneh "OM>rnnient and on the 
hope of her cmannpation lie retained to the last a \i\id rccol- 
hction of the scene of his onrh cliildhood, and sjiokeof its \nllc\s, 
Its precipices, Its toi rents, it*? glowing sKy, and keen ])a‘?sions with 
all the cmhusinsm of a lover Those object*? excite the deepest 
regret which give scope to the imagination, not those which satis, 
fv It Ills attncliment to Corsica must have been stiong, since he 
fancied at one time it might aflord him a final refuge from Ins 
enemies lie repelled with indignation the sarcasm tliiown out 
hv some writer, that “the French had nought an emperor among 
a people whom the Romans had refused to leconc ns slaves” 
Tins, winch was meant for a s.itiic, was in fact a compliment 
Their unwillingness to serve did not make them unfit to lulc 
Yet the French ihemselv'cs soinctnncb afTcct to throw the blame 
of Buonaparte’s ambition and of all their misfoi tunes (which they 
say he brought upon them) on the original sin of Ins not being 
born in France f 

See Appendix, No 2 

t The particulars of the foregoing account arc cli.efly taken from hi? 
Memoirs and may therefore he considered ns in all likelihood comprising 
the substance of his HistorT] of Corsica, which has been lost 
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i^HAPTER III 

THE FBEHCn REVOLtmoH — TEEUMINART REMARKS 

Buonaparte was not qu«o twenty years old when tlio French 
Revolution broke out m 1789 From tho time of his being em 
ployed at the siege of Toulon and in tho var of Italy which fol 
lowed he maj be considered as its sword arm From that time 
Its fate became in a manner bound up with his It awaited hi:» 
appearance to tnumph and to perish with him It will bo there 
fore not improper m this ploco to gi>t some account of its origin 
and progress up to that period 

Tho French Revolution might bo described os a remote bm 
incMtablo result of tho mvenuon of tho art of printing The gifl 
of speech or the communication of thouglit by words is tlia 
which distinguishes man from other animals But this facuU) l 
limited and imperfect w ithoul tho inter\cntion of books " hich ren 
dcr tho knowledge possessed bj cierj ono in tlio communitj ac- 
cc siblo to all There is no doubt then llml tho press (os U has 
cvlstcd in modem times) is tho great organ of intellectual im 
pro> ement and civilization • It was imposgiblc m this point of 
MOW that those Institutions, which arc founded in a stole of soci 
cty and manners long anterior to this second breathing of under 
standing into the life of man shoul I remain on the same proud 
footing after it with all their di proponions and defects Many 
of u e^ inlecd must be softenctl bj the lap?o of time and Infln 

TL fr« eiatM «f antlfj Ity or the republics la theraUile opes irere 
•trple c 1 1 where ihe ip nt of hbertj onl la lepen Imce wm cnilcj f Tth 
onJ stre -'ihenf'l l j* I'ersoatl laferwursoaol etTamunleatJon. Th towni 
la d ff rent part* of t nrop** a the etin pri dpi cbialnr»l wrrril Imm 
BUlesljrf r« ih« rt/f tJu or cwu try r4ople tb a hi of ihrowiap ofl Ihrlr 
yoie In^Jp^Inih diJrs are ripe f r a reeolaUon, while the pcMantrj Art 
*Ter»« to any change 
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pnce of opinion, and give way of then own accoid but other? 
are too deeply rooted in the passions and interests of men to be 
V renched asundei without violence, or by the mutual consent of 
the paities concerned, and it is this which makes revolution' 
necessary, vith then tram of lasting good and picsent evil 
When a govei nment, like an old-fashioned building, lids become 
crazy and rotten, stops the way of impiovement, and only serves 
to collect diseases and coii option, and the piopiietois lefuse to 
come to any compiomise, the community piocoed m this as in 
some other cases , they set summarily to woik — “ they pull down 
the house, they abate the nuisance ” All othei things had changed 
vhy then should governments lemain the same, an excrescence 
and an incumbrance on the state It is only because they have 
most power and most mteiest to continue then abuses This cir 
cumstance is a reason why it is doubly incumbent on those whe 
are aggrieved by them to get iid of them, and makes the shock 
he gieatei, when opinion at last becomes a match for arbitiary 
P'lwer 

The feudal system was in full vigor almost up to the peiiod 
of the discovery of printing Much had been done since that 
lime but It was the object of the Fiench Revolution to get rid at 
one blow of the frame-woik and of the last relics of that system 
Befoiethe diffusion of knowledge and inquiry, goveinments weie 
for the most part the glo^vth of brute force or of barbarous super- 
stition Power was m the hands of a few, who used it. only 
o giatify their own pride, ciuelty, or avarice, and who took 
eveiy means to extend and cement it by fear and favoi The 
lords of the eaith, disdaining to rule by the choice or foi the 
oenefit of the mass of the community, whom they regaided and 
'reated as no better than a herd of cattle, derived then title fiom 
the skies, pietending to be accountable for the exeicise or abuse 
of their authoiity to God only — the thione rested on the altai, and 
eveiy species of atrocity or wanton insult having power on its 
side, received the sanction of leligion, which it was thenceforth 
impiety and lebellion against the will of Heaven to impugn. 
This state of things continued and giew worse and worse, while 
knowledge and powei weie confined within mere local and per 
sonal limits Each petty sovereign shut himself up in his castle 
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or forlrpss and scattered havoc and dismay over the unresisting 
country around him In on age of ignorance and barbansin 
when lorce and interest decided everything and reason had no 
means of making itself heard M hat was to pre> ent this or act as 
a check upon it? The lord himself had no other measure of 
right than his own Mill his pnde and passions would blind him 
to every consideration of conscience or humanity ho would re 
gard eiery act of disobedience as a crime of the deepest die and 
to give unbridled suaj to his lawless humors, would become the 
ruling passion and sole study of his life How would it stand 
with those within the immediate circle of his mnunneo or his >en 
geanco? Fear would make them cringe and lick tho feet of 
their haughty and capncious oppressor tho hope of reward or 
tho dread of punishment would stille the sense of justice or pity 
despair of success would make them cowards, habit would con 
firm them mt 0 8la^es and thc> would look up with bigoted de 
\otion (tho boasted loyally of tho good old times) to tho nght of 
the strongest as the only law A king would onl> bo tho head of 
a confederation of such pcitj despots and the happiness or nglita 
of the people would be cquallj disregarded by them both Rc 
ligion instead of curbing this stale of rapino and Iicentiousnc s 
became an accomplice and a part) in tho crime ga>o absolution 
aid plenar) indulgence for all <ortsof tnormiUcs granting tho 
lorgncncss of IIea\cn in return for a nch jewel or fol abboj 
lands and setting up a regular (and what m the end pro\ed an 
intolerable) trafTic in Molence crucltj and lust As to tlio 
restraints of law there was none but wfmt resided in tho breast 
of (ho Grand Svgnevr who hung up in his court jnrd without 
judge or jurj an) one who dared to utter tho shgliiest murmur 
against tho most flagrant wrong Such must be the consequence 
ns Ion" as there was no common standard or impartial judge to 
appeal to and this could onl) he fjunl in public opinion tfio off 
ppnng of books \s long as on\ unjust claim or transaction was 
cxmfmeil to the know ledge of the parties concerned the 1% rant and 
the sla\e which is the evso in all unlettered 8 ales of societ) 
n/gM must prevail over ngAr fir tlie strongest wou! I hull\ and 
the weakest must sulmit even in his own def nee and penuaJe 
himself Jiat lie was in the wrong even m his own despne bul 
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the instant the world (that dread juiy) are impannelled, and 
called to look on and be umpires in the scene, so that nothing is 
done by connivance or in a corner, then reason mounts the judg- 
ment-seat m lieu of passion or interest, and opinion becomes law, 
instead of arbitrary will , and farewell feudal loid and sovereign 
king ’ 

From the moment that the press opens the eyes of the commu- 
nity beyond the actual sphere in which each moves, there is 
fiom that time inevitably formed the germ of a body of opinion 
directly at variance with the selfish and seivile code that before 
reigned paramount, and approximating moie and more to the 
manly and disinterested standard of truth and justice Hitherto 
force, fiaud, and fear decided every question of individual right 
or general reasoning , the possessor of rank and influence, in 
answer to any censure or objection to his conduct, appealed to 
God and to his swoid — now a new principle is bi ought into play 
which had never been so much as dieamt of, and before which he 
must make good his pretensions, or it will shatter his stiongholds 
of pride and prejudice to atoms, as the pent-up air shatters what- 
ever resists Its expansive force This po^i er is public opinion, 
exercised upon men, things, and general principles, and to which 
mere physical power must conform, or it will crumble it to 
powder Books alone teach us to judge of truth and good in the 
abstract without a knowledge of things at a distance from us, 
we judge like savages or animals from our senses and appetites 
only , but by the aid of books and of an intercourse with the 
world of ideas, we are purified, raised, ennobled from savag&i 
into intellectual and rational beings Our impressions of what 
near to us are false, of what is distant feeble , but the last ga n- 
ing strength from being united in public opinion, and expressed 
by the public voice, are like the congregated roar of many 
waters, and quail the hearts of princes Who but the tyrant 
does not hate the tyiant'^ Who but the slave does not despise 
the slave ^ The first of these looks upon himself as a God, upon 
his vassal as a clod of the earth, and forces him to be of the same 
opinion the philosophei looks upon them both as men, and in- 
structs the world to do so While they had to settle their preten- 
sions by themselves, and in the night of ignorance, it is no won- 
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dcr DO good was done , while pride intoxicated the one and feai 
stupefied the other But let them be brought out of that dark 
ca>e of despotism and superstition and let a thousand other per 
sons who ha>e no interest but that of truth and jubUcn be called 
on to deiermme between them and the plea of the lordly oppres. 
sor to make a beast of burden of his fellow man becomes as 
ridiculous as it is odious All that the light of philosophy the 
glow of patriotism all that the brain wasted in midnight stud) 
the blood poured out upon the scaffold or m the field of battle 
con do or ha^edQne is to take this question m all cases from 
before the first gross blind and iniquitous tribunal where power 
msulls o\er weakness, and place it before the lost more just dis- 
interested and in the end more formidable one where each in 
dividual is tried by his peers and according to rules and pnnci 
pies which have received tho common examination ond the com 
roon consent A public sense is thus formed free from slavish 
ewe ortho traditional assumption of insolent supcnoritj which 
tho more it is exercised becomes tho more enlightened and 
enlarged and more and more requires equal rights and equal 
laws This now ense acquired by tho people this now organ 
of opinion and feeling is like bringing a battering train to bear 
Upon some old Gothic castle long tho den of rapine and enmo 
and must finally prevail against all absurd and antiquated mstitu 
tions, unless it is violently suppressed and tins engine of political 
reform turned by bnber) and terror agnin'il itself \^ ho in 
reading historj where tho characters are laid open and the clr 
cumstancos fairl) btated and where ho himself has no false bias 
to mislead him does not take jwirt with the oppressed against the 
oppressor ? '\V ho is there that admires Nero at tho distance of 

two Uiousand jrarsT Did not the Turtu^e in a manner liool 
religious hjpocris) ouiofFrancc and was a not on this account 
constantl) denounced b) the clctgv ? hat do those who read 
tho annals of the Inquisiuon think of that dread inbunal t Ami 
w hat has softened Us horrors but those annali being read ? \\ hat 
figure docs the mas«iacro of St Ilartholoinew make In the cjr 
ofpostentj ? But books anticipate and confirm the d ci Ion of 
the public of mdiTiduals and eren of the acton in such bceni-s, 

> that lofty and irrcrocablc # andard mould am! fashion the heart 
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nnd inmost thoughts upon it, so that somotliing niiinlj^, liberal, 
and generous gio\\s out of the fe\ei of passion and the palsy of 
base fear, nnd this is ^\hat is meant by tlie progicss of inodciri 
ciMli/ation and modern philosophy An individual in a baibar- 
ous age and country throws another who has displeased him 
(w ithout other warrant than his will) into a dungeon, w here he 
pines for yeais, and then dies , and peihaps only the mouldering 
bones of the Mctim, discovered long aftei, disclose his fate or 
if known at the time, the confessor gives absolution, and the few 
who are let into the secret arc intimidated from gning vent to 
their feelings, and hardly daie disapprove in silence Let this 
act of Molence be repeated afterwards in stoiy, and there is not 
an indnidual in the whole nation whose bosom docs not sw'ell 
with pity, 01 whose blood does not curdle within him at the iccital 
of so foul a w'long Why then should there be an individual m a 
nation pri\ ilcged to do wdiat no other individual in the nation can be 
found to approi e But he has the powder, and wull not pait with it 
in spite of public opinion Then that public opinion must become 
active, and bieak the moulds of presciiption in which his right 
deiived fiom his ancestois is cast, and this will be a revolution 
Is that a state of things to regret or bung back, the bare mention 
of wdiich makes one shuddei But the foim, the shadow of it 
only w'as left then W'hy keep up that form, or cling to a shadow^ 
of injustice, wdiich is no less odious than contemptible, except 
to make an improper use of it ^ 

Let all the wrongs, public and private, pioduced in France by 
aibitraiy powei and exclusive piivileges for a thousand years be 
collected in a volume, and let this volume be read by all who 
have heaits to feel oi capacity to understand, and the stiong, 
stifling sense of oppiession and kindling burst of indignation that 
w'ould follow will be that impulse of public opinion that led to the 
French Revolution Let all the victims that have perished under 
the mild, paternal sway of the ancient regime, in dungeons, and 
in agony, without a trial, without an accusation, without witnes- 
ses, be assembled together, and their chains struck off, and the 
shout of jubilee and exultation they Avould make, or that nature 
would make at the sight, will be the shout that was heard when 
he Bastille fell ’ The dead pause that ensued among the gods 
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of the earth the rankling malice the panic-fear vrhen ihej 
law and justice raised to an equality tv ith their sovereign will, 
and mankind no longer doomqd to be their sport Mas that of fiends 
robbed of their prey their struggles their arts their unjnelding 
perseverance and their final triumph was that of fiends when it 
IS restored to them ’ 

It his been sometimes pretended as if the French Resolution 
burst out like a volcano mthout any preMous warning only to 
alarm and destroy— ^r was one of those comet like appearances 
the approach of which no one can tell till the shock and confla 
gration are felt What is the real state of the case ? There m as 
not one of those abuses and grievances which the rough grasp of 
the Revolution shook to air that had not been the butt of ndi 
cule the th*‘me of indignant in\ecli\e the subject of serious repro 
bation for near a century They had been held up without eeas- 
ing and without answer to the derision of tho gaj the scorn of the 
M ise the sorrow of the good The most wmj tho most eloquent 
tho most profound enters Mere unanimous in their uish to re 
move or reform these abuses, and tho most dispassionate and 
well informed part of tho community joined In tho senument it 
was only the self interested or iho grossly ignorant uho clung 
to them Every public and private complaint had been subjected 
to the touchstone of inquirj and argument tho page of history of 
fiction of the drama of philosophy had been laid open and their 
contents poured into the public car which turned away disgusted 
from tho arts of sophistry or tho roennee of auihonlN It was tins 
operation of opinion enlarging its circle and uniting nearly all 
the talents tho patriotism and tho independence of tho country m 
its serMcc that brought about tho c%cnlsMli[ch followed No- 
thing else did or could It was not a dearth of proMsions tlic lo-is 
of the queen a jewels that could o>rrtum all tho institutions and 
usages of a great kingdom — It wos not tho Re>olutlon that pro- 
duced tho change in the face of 80cicl> but the change in the 
texture of society that pro«luced tho Rc\oluuon and brought its 
out" anl appeamnee into a nearer correspondence " ith Its Inward 
sentiments There is no other wax of accounting for so great 
and sudden a transition Power prejudice interest cus om fgio. 
sloth and cowardice were Bgamst it what Uien remained 
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to counterbalance tins weight, irnd to overturn nil oh'^taclc'^, but 
reason and conviction winch were for it ? Magna csl vtnta<!, ci 
prnakhil A King was no longer thought to he an image of the 
Divinit) , a lord to be of a didcrent ‘jpecics from othei men, a 
priest to carrv an immediate pas'sport to heaven in his pocket. 
On what po-'^^iblc plea or excuse then, vv lien the ground of opinion 
on which they rested was gone, attempt to Keep up the same ex- 
clusive and exorbitan* pretensions, vvitliout any equivalent to the 
commumt} in the awe and veneration the} felt for them Why 
should a nobleman be permitted to spit in )our face, to rob jou 
of an estate, or to debauch \ our wife or daughter with impu- 
nity, when It was no longer deemed an honor for him to do so 
If manners had undergone a considerable change in this respect, 
so that the riglit was rarely exercised, whv not abrogate the in- 
sult implied in the very forbearnnee from tlie mjuiy, alike in- 
tolerable to the free-born spirit of man Wh) suspend the blow 
over ■>our head, if it was not meant to descend upon it ^ Or why 
hold up claims in idle mockery, winch good sense and reason 
alike disowned, as if there w ere really a distinction in the two 
classes of society, and the one vv ere rightful lords ov or the other, 
instead of being by nature all equal But the evil did not stop 
here , for it was never yet known that men wished to retain tlie 
semblance of a wrong, unless they aimed at profiting as far as in 
them lay by the practice of it Wliile the king wore the anointed 
crown that was supposed to be let down in a golden chain from 
heaven on his head, while the lord dyed his sword in blood, while 
the priest worked fancied miracles with a crucifix and beads, they 
did well to claim to be masters of the world, and to trample in 
triple phalanx on mankind but why they should expect us to 
allow this claim m mere courtesy and good-will, when it is no 
longer hacked, by fraud or force, is difficult to comprehend 

What IS a legitimate government^ It is a government that 
professedly derives its title from the grace of God and its ances- 
tors, that sets the choice or the good of the governed equally at 
defiance, and that is amenable for the use it makes of its power 
only to its own caprice, pride, or malice It is an outrage and a 
burlesque on every principle of common sense or liberty It puts 
the means for the end mistakes a trust for a property, considers 
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the honors and offices of the stale as its natural inhentanct: and 
the law as an unjust encroachment on its arbitrary « ill Whnt 
motive can there be for tolerating such a government a single 
instant except from sheer necessity or blindfold ignorance t Or 
what chance of modifying it so as to answer any good purpose, 
without a total subi ersion of all its institutions, principles or pre. 
judices ? The kings of France tamed by opinion conforming to 
the manners of the time no longer stabbed a faithful counsellor 
the presence chamber or strangled a competitor for the throne 
u. a dungeon or laid waste a counirj or fired a cvt> for a \% him 
bui they sull made peace or war os they pleased or hung the 
wealth of a province m a mistress s ear or lost a battle by tbo 
promotion of a faiorite or ruined a trcasuiy b) the mcapacitj of 
a minister of high birth and connexions The noble no longer 
as m dajs of joro hung up liis \assal at his door for a disre 
spectful \iord or look (isluch v.aa called the J autc jtisbcc ) or is» 
sued Milh a numerous retinue from lus loflj portcullis to carry 
fire and scord into tho neighboring country but ho too labored 
jn his tocauon and in the proud voluptuous city drained the last 
pittance from the toil nom peasant b> tase> grants and cs 
actions totiosteiton his own vanity lusuiy and vices If he 
had a quarrel with an inf<-n r or with a n\al Icsa favored than 
himself tho king would issue his kUre-4<>cachel and givo the re 
fractory and unsuspccUng ofllnder a lodging for hfo in what Mr 
Burke 18 pleased to call Uio ling s ctutle / Had opinion put a 
stop to thiscrjmg abuse had it rendered this odious privilege of 
rojally merelj nommall In tho mild reign of Louia \\ 
alone according to Blackstone there were no lc«3 than I » 000 
leltres-de-caehet issudi Some persons will think this fact alone 
sufficient to account for and to justify the overturning of tho 
government m the reign of Ins successor The [ ricAts no longer 
lied their victim to the stnkc or devote 1 him to ilie as^nsMO s 
poniard as of old thej thought it enough if thrv could wallow 
m the fat of the land pander to tho vices of the ncli and the 
abuses of power to winch th > looked fir the conltnunncc of 
wealth and influence and ilj Mow even liberal argunieut and 
persecute cNcrj liberal writer fromwhom liiev drrnd*d tin ir loss 
P ooi Jie moment that tho ancient ceased to l>e supported 
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b> that of faitli and manners in wlncli it had originated, 

tlic nliolo order of the state became waipcd and disunited, a 
wretched tumble of claims that were neither enfoiced nor lelm- 
cjuishcd Tliere was ill-hlood sown between the government and 
the people , hcari-burnnuT, tealoiisj , and want of confidence be- 
tween the diticrent members of the comiminitv Every advance 
in civilu'ation was legarded b\ one part} with dislike and distrust, 
while bv the other cverv privileire hold bv ancient tenure was 
censured as the oflspimg of pride and prepidicc The court was 
like a decav ctl beautv,lh.it viewed her voulhful rival’s charms 
with scorn and appiehciision 'J'he nation, in the language ol the 
da\ , /lad hiihrrlo hicti nothing, ira'^ cicnj thing, and n anted to he 
something The great mass of societv felt itself ns a dcgiadcd 
cade, and w as determined to w ipe out the stigma w iih w Inch ev cry 
one of Its opinions, sentiments and pretensions was branded 
Tins was a lliiiig no longer to be endurod and must be got rid of 
at any rate The States.Gcncral of 17S9 met under dificicnt 
auspices from what they did in 1G14, when the president of the 
nobles reviled the Tiers Etat and was echoed by the King with 
greatei aceibityof language for begging to bo lc>okcd upon in the 
light of “ a joungcr brother of the family'”'*' From the same 
want of unity and concert m the paitsof the system, magnificent 
roads were built 'jy the conics or forced labor of the peasants, 
leading no wdiei e, and w ithout a traveller upon them, to gratify 
.he caprice and ostentation of the lords of the manor Great and 
B\pensive works were undertaken by royal libeiality, and laid 
aside by royal caprice or ministerial incapacity The resources 
of the country, clogged by the remains of feudal tenures, by the 
ravages of the game-lavv's, and the sloth and depiession resulting 
from partial laws, were found inadequate to keep pace wuth the 
expenses of the court, conducted on a scale of modern dissipation 
and extiavagance All this was known, and had been repeated a 
thousand times, till it became a kind of burning-shame at the 
door Such a state of things was ripe for change After Pas- 
cal’s Provincial Letters, the tieatises of the Economists, and the 
clouds of Memoirs of the courts of Louis XIV and XV , after 
the wit of Voltaire and the eloquence of Rousseau had exhausted 

* See Appendix No 3 
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every topic light or senous, connected with the prevailing order 
of things, the old French government became effete in all ita 
branches and fell to the ground as a useless incumbrance almost 
without a struggle and without one feeling of regret in one wor 
thy and well mformed mind * 

Nor was this all England had long set the example and had 
ong been looked up to for the opiiuons of her writers and the 
freedom of her institutions by those w ho w ished to ser\ o the caus** 
of their country or of mankind Nor had she been backward to 
encourage this disposition but had been in the constant practice 
5f insultmg the slavery of tho rest of Europe by the loudness of 
her boasts of freedom The spirit of the rtignmg go%ommenl 
and laws wns founded on one regicide that of Charles I on the 
glorious Revolution of 1088 under King William and on tlio sue. 

• This subjoined passage, taVen from Arthur Young’s Tratels in Franca 
In the year 1787 will show bow Ultle the French FleToloUoD could be char 
acierlied « a merely fortuitous or onexpected event 

“ Dined to-day (Sept 17) with a party whose conTersatlen was entirely 
poUtial One opinion pervaded the whole company that they are on the 
eve of eome great revolution in the government that every thing points to 
it the confusion In the finances great wiih a J/e« Impenible to provide 
for without the States-General of the kingdom, yet no ideas formed ofwhnt 
would be tho consequence of their meeting no minister exbting or to be 
looked to In or out of power, with such deebive talents as to promise any 
other remedy than palliative ones a pnnee on a throne with excellent dis* 
positions, but vrithout the resources of a mind that could govern m suca a 
moment without mlnbters a court buried in pleasure and dlssipntlon, and 
aadlng to the d stress, instead of endeavoring to be placed la a more inde- 
pendent situation a great fcrtnentamongil all ranks of men, who are eager 
for some change, without knowing what to look to or to hope for and a 
strong leaven of liberty Increasing every hour since iho American Hevola 
tion altogether form a combination of circumstances that promise ere long 
to f naent into motion, If some ma. ter-hand, of very superior talents, anl 
inflexible courage, la not foun-l at the helm togulde events, insteait of being 
driven by them. It Is very remarkable that such eon emtl n i everoceura, 
but a bankruptcy b the topic. All agree that the Suievof the klngloni 
cannot as'roble without more liberty being the consequence but I meet 
with so few men that have sny Just Ideas of freolora, that 1 question much 
the fpeoes ofthb new liberty that b to arl-e. They know not Low to val 
cclhepri lieges of Tici rsortr. As to the nobility an 1 clergy ifarevelu 
tlon a<lJed any thing to their scale, I think it would do more mbchlef thsn 
good.’'— ^ oL L p. 138. 
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c^’‘^si';n of tlic pro^enl fainiK lo<lic tlnonc, m ‘'pitc of two rebel- 
lion'; to restore the legitmifitc Pretciuler, niul to ic-cslablish 
poper} niul ‘'hnen Tlic Hofotniation was the great ctent in 
intKlcrn tinic'; (aided and jiroinoted b\ the invention of printing) 
that striking at the cncioaclnncnts of the pajial power (the rmrs- 
ing niothci of ignoiance and blind submi‘'Sion) shook all aibitiary, 
‘^clf-con'^tilutcd jK)wer to its centre, and destroyed the illusions 
both of spiritual and secular authority, b\ bunging them to the 
tost of rc.Lson and conscience The tiara and tiic crow n lost their 
magnetic charm togcthei The dommeeiing, supercilious pre- 
tensions of infallible orthodoxy and bloated power w’oie insepaia- 
bl} linked together, and both ga\e wayoi lecoilcd under the 
shock and encounter of the common nature and the common 
understanding of man The fust step to emancipate the bodies 
of the enslaved people, was to enfranchise tlu'ir minds, and the 
foundation of the political lights and independence of states was 
laid m the rums of that monstrous superstition, that reared iLs 
head to the skies, and giound both princes and people to powder 
The fust blows that staggered this mighty fabiic v\erc given, and 
the first Clash was heard abroad, but ISngland echoed it back 
with “ her island voice,” and from that time the tiiumph of tiuth 
and reason ovei piidc and h}pociisy was secure, though lemote 
and arduous. The principle of religious tolciation became the 
counterpart and firm all} of civil liberty in England the habit of 
refusing to subscribe to bigoted dogmas for conscience-sake and in 
matters of faith, was the germ and loot of that manly independence 
of spirit and lesistance to the encroaclmacnts or exactions of aibi- 
trary power, which is so marked a feature in English history 
There is something in the plain, grave, straight-foi ward, sturdy cha 
racter of the English people that makes them ready to asseit their 
rights and grapple with the iron hand of power , and fiom the rigid 
discipline and simple forms of the Puritanic faith, engrafted on the 
Protestant, there was an obvious tendency to republicanism 
The Refoimation had laid open the tianslation of the Bible to 
the meanest peasant, the effects of which were distinctly visible, 
boih in our government and liteiatuie The model of the Jewish 
theocracy was thus placed perpetually before the eyes of the 

♦ See Cardinal Wolsey’s advice to Thomas Cromwell Appendix, No 4 
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political and religious enthusiast, who longed to reduce it ic 
practice m the English CommonweaWi This mixture of faith 
and zeal gave a degree of sanctity and elevation to their political 
tenets and the parliament-soldiers marched to the field of battle 
wiili the same fervor of feeling and heroic self devotion that they 
would to lake possession of the crown of martyrdom Meonw hile, 
the Stuarts, either from regretting the prnilegcs of their Scottish 
ancestors or from their mtcrmarriages w ith foreign princesses, 
imb bed more and mora a spirit of absolute authority and implicit 
faith that coming into contact with the stem and reckless im 
pulse domed more or less remotely from the Reformation caused 
their ruin first in the beheading of Charles I and afterwards (for 
kings arc superior to w aroing and otpenenco) m the expulsion of 
his son James II from his throne and kingdom for persisting in 
the attempt to bnng back Poperj and arbitrorj sw ay The Roo- 
lution of 1C8S ga\o the death s wound to tho doctnno of hercdi 
tary right and fixed the so\ereign power on a popular basis in 
practice Mr Lockes Treatise on Goremnienl (wntten at Iho 
desire of King William) settled the same question in theory for 
over and has been the text bookofninovcrsofhbertj and friends 
of their country o\or since This example set by tho rnglisli 
people and confirmed by English philosophers was tho gloss in 
which Franco (if slio knew her own dignity and interest) was 
to dress herself There was an honest simplicity and seventy 
in our stvlo of civil architecture (whether vto chose to add or to 
retrench) that acted as a foil to the Gothic redundancy and dis- 
proportione*! fnppor) of our continental nnglibors Tho French 
VMts and politicians laughol nt Sir Pobert I ilmer nnd his patri 
arclml scheme nnd held up tlio energy and firmness of the Lng 
lish nation ns nn example to ihcir own It is true tho rmicli 
government lcvie<l troops and money nnd instigated nnd ailed 
two rcbcllioni' (in J71 » and 17*1 against the reigning family 
be^tow mg on them cv cry epithet of abuse nnd obloquv as rubels 
Iierrtics u urpers upstarts, which the legitimate vocabulary 
afTonls nt tho same lime tint tho Fngh li | ress termed with 
libels on the Grand Mtmanjtie nnd not a newupnp- r not a print 
not a ballad but was filleil with sarcastic allusions to llie wooiJ ii 
fcrt Aprenlli No 
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shoes and soupc-maigrc of the French under a debasing regime, 
\\lnch they verc urged by every species of taunt and aigument 
to thiow off and shew themselves men In shoit, the chief quai- 
rel wliicli tlic English had with the Fiench was supposed (up to- 
the period of which we have been speaking) to be that which fiee- 
men must ever have with slaves When his Majesty Geoigelll. 
came to the cioiin, the claim of the Stuaits was either completely 
set aside, oi in a state of aleyancc j the phantom of Divine Right, 
vdiich had, duiing two reigns, haunted the august monarchs of 
the House of Hano\er, had, liowevci, no sooner vanished than 
anothei appaiitiofi arose in its stead, the dread of populai govern- 
ment Hitherto the pimciplcs which had seated his Majesty’s 
famil)’’ on the tliione weie the favoiite theme alike of patiiots and 
couitieis , now, the alaim fiom an hereditary Pi ctendei being 
ovei. It was high time to exchange them foi the principles that 
were to keep them there, and to prevent the dangerous pieccdent 
which had been set fiom spreading farther, or fiom being turned 
against those who had thus far only piofited by it As there was 
an unlucky flaw in the original title-deed, it was natuial to make 
this good by every extension of influence and prerogative It was 
a delicate point, eithei to do without the choice of the people, 
looking back to past vicissitudes, or to admit them into a copait- 
nery in the concern, looking forwaid to possible contingencies , 
and on this point the courtiers and the patiiots, the mown and the 
people, fiom that time forward split, and it lemained the bone of 
contention between the two paities, the souice of endless hcart- 
buinmgs, rancor, and jealousies, that “ spread like a thick scurf” 
over the state, during the gi eater part of the last reign Almost 
immediately aftei its commencement, the light of the people to 
choose then lepresentatives in pailiament was grossly tampered 
with, and this was enough to shew the temper and spirit of the 
new cabinet Then the Ameiican war bioke out, and soon after 
its disastrous conclusion, the Fiench Revolution — dieadful blows, 
following haid upon each other, to the deliberate design (if any 
such bad been foimed) to retrograde upon the steps of the Stuaits 
now that there was no farther apprehension fiom their persons, 
and vvhicli unhinged the leason, though they could not quell the 
resolution of the leigmng monarch The cause of American m- 
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dep«*ndence had succeeded it became doublj urgent to stifle the 
flame of liberty uhich had spread from thence to France and 
might consume eiery neighboring go\emment in its dazzling 
blaze Great u os the disappouitment, and foul the stem irhen 
England declared herself against France thus seeking to exUn 
guish the light it had kindled once more in the night of sla\erj 
and heading the league of kings against tho people thenceforth 
never to turn back till it had finally accomplished its unrelenting 
purpose ’ 

What had England to do n iih the quarrel ? Was her religion 
Catholic ? She had been stigmatized for above two centuries, 
and almost shut out of the pale of Christendom as a heretic 
\\ as her crown despotic 1 Her king reigned in contempt of on 
exiled Pretender and of hereditary right as the king of a free 
people Did her nobles form a prii ilegcd class aboi o the law ? 
God forbid Were her clergy armed uith a power to bind and 
to unloose in heaven and on earth 7 It was long since they had 
been stripped of any such power or pretension \\ hat then was 
the enmo which drew down on France the vengeance not only 
of the despots of the Continent, but tho last enmity and implaca 
ble hatred of a free nation and of aconstilulienal king 7 She had 
dared to aspire to the blessings of tho English Constitution os 
there treason w as there danger in this 7 "Yes for if thov made 
a step m advance from slavery to freedom it was thought that we 
might bo tempted to keep tho start which wo had alwajs mam 
tamed in the race of freedom and become too free/ To this 
ilhberol mean and envious policy v\o wero not merely to 
aocnfico the pcaco and happiness of tho world but viero to abjure 
and rev erse and load w ith opprobrium every sentiment and maxim 
on winch our own freedom and pre eminence rested Those who 
have deprived us of tho natural language of Iibcrtv and changed 
it to the fretful whine of tho hunting tigers of Legitimacj have 
much to answer for Tho dilemma was not a common one I» 
was judged best to wait to watch and to improve opportunity to 
regard w Ith jealous leer malign iho first attempts of liberlv U 
imtate by coldness an! mistrust to goal a people at all tmicH to*i 
prone to excitement into fixniv in order that they might be le<i 
bock manacled to their prison house and to rouse Uie national 
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prejudices of John Bull against the French, as if this were the 
old A ulgar quari el, instead of being the great cause of mankind 
The two noblest impulses of our nature, the love of country and 
the love of kind, were to be set in hostile airay, and aimed with 
inextinguishable fury against each other It was a prostitution 
of names and things worthy of the end which it was meant to 
serve, and of those who planned and executed it ’ As this was a 
nice point to manage, the blow was not struck on our parts till 
the Flench king’s head fell on the scaffold for being secretly in 
league and correspondence with the other coalesced monarchs , 
but the storm had been long gathering This was a great and 
mortifying change for Old England — fiom the champion of lib 
erty to its ungenerous foe , fiom the exiler and beheader of its 
own kings to the avenger of those of others Mr Burke was em- 
ployed gradually to piepare the public mind for such a change, 
by sounding the alarm to power and disci editing the popular cause 
The loud asserter of American mdependence appeared first the 
cautious calumniator, and afterwards, inflamed by opposition and 
encouraged by pationage, the infuriated denouncer of the French 
Revolution He who had talked familial ly of kings as “ lovers 
of low company,” now qualified the people as “ a swinish multi- 
tude ” He who had so bespattered the late King that poor Gold- 
smith was obliged to leave the room, now had occasion to speak 
of him with proud humility as “ his kind and gracious benefac- 
tor ” Literaiy jealousy came in aid of loyal bounty He had 
always entertained a pique against Rousseau, whom he had 
known formerly when in England, and could not bear to see a 
great kingdom overtuined by his genius, when all that he himself 
had been able to effect Avas a refoim m the turnspit of the king^s 
kitchen Without the help of his powerful pen, peihaps the ne- 
cessary change m the tone of politics could not have been accom 
plished effectually or without violence Liberty had hitherto been 
the Avatch-woid of Englishmen, and all then stock of enthusiasm 
was called forth by the mention of resistance to oppression, real 
or supposed Such had been oui theory , such (when occasion 
offered) was our practice Mr Burke streived the flowers of his 
rhetoric over the rotten caicase of corruption , by his tropes and 
figures so dazzled both the ignorant and the learned, that they 
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could not distinguish the shades between liberty and licentious 
ness between anarchy and despotism gave a romantic and novel 
air to the whole question proved that slavery was a very chival 
rows and liberal sentiment, that reason and prejudice were at bot- 
tom V cry much akin that the Queen of Franco was a verj beau 
tiful V ision and that there was nothing so v ile and sordid os use- 
ful knowledge and practical improvement A crazj obsolete 
government was metamorphosed into on object of fancied awe and 
veneration like a mouldenng Gothic ruin which however do 
lightful to look at or read of is not at all pleasant to live under 
Thus the poetry and imagination of tho thing were thrown into 
the scalo of old fashioned barbarism and mustj tradition and 
turned the balance A falser mode of judging could not bo 
found for things strike tho imagination from privation con 
trast and suffering which aro proportionabl) mtolcrablo m 
reality* It excites a pleasing interest to witness the repre 
sontation of a tragedj but who would for this reason w^li to 
bo a real actor m u ? Tho good old limes aro good onlv bo 
cause they arc gone or because they afford a picturesque contrast 
to modem ones and to wish to bring them back is neither to ap 

♦ If this Is not a coffiplcte acfoaut of Imagtoatloa, It Is, nt loast, true that 
It either proJucca Its effocts in this way or aixos at agsrandlxlng some one 
object pemn, or thing at the eipon o of all others It fix« upon the Drst 
Impro^ion that oflers, aal «n IfnTora, by e cry art of Bophlalry prpjudlcf 
an 1 pass on, to make this as strong oa j<o«s ble let the consoqucnco ho what 
It will Reason, oa the coctrary conq era by di iling and inste-vl of 
einggcratlng and cxcl ding atma&tuol eraahty connection and proportion 
In all its delcnnlnatlons. Vs w« know a few ti mgs, tho imagination sci e« 
upon some one of them, and pampers anJ eaalta it in preference to all the 
re<t, which are made sub rrient I It as wo enlarge ouf inrjulries, a va- 
riety of new ol jeet* dispels oar first prej lices and reason is appeslf>I to to 
a ljust lb Ir precedenre an 1 re<lnce them to their rebllTC vaJ e. The ten 
dency of the b mm an lerstan 1 ng Is from the eo ite to the el tract in in 
ttituiion in rtl ^n. !a literat re In Ilf anl manners In all ruea la 
which the expert nee an 1 refleeti n f eitil soei ty cm be tnpposf'l l re- 
eel eapmlu 1 enlargement aol this tnarke-I anl nna llahl i nleney 
point f r the most pirt to the greatest (|uantttyof troth, an I I ihooll 
h pe of g^l At 1 1 1 am sure that n gool can be d ne ly trsn po-lag 
(h dlflerent its-ejof lispre— Te»s,anl f rcl aponasyon a-eoreountrv 
those ln> i tlons, t ews, er fctllE-s, which are not natural to it 
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precmtc the old oi the nc^\ Tin*? sened, ho\\c\ci, to pioduco u 
duci-'ion, nnd to ‘;dcncc the cdanioi, that miglit otherwise lane 
ari‘:en The mob of loadcis stared witliout knowing what to 
iliink*, and the King pic'jonlcd the work to his fi lends (bound in 
moiocco) ns “ a book that caom gentleman ought to read ” From 
that time the French Re^olutlon was accounted \ulgnr , and for 
a man to appeal at couit, it was neces'^ar^ that he should be nn- 
dcstood to set his face against modem leasomng and pliilosopli} , 
and to have discaidcd Rousseau and Vollaiic fiom liis libraij'^ 
No one could ha\e performed this feat but the celcbiated author 
of The Stihlivic and Bcauhfttl, with his metaphysical subtlety 
and poetical flights I^Ii Pitt has been Iiailcd by his flatteicis as 
“ the pilot that weathcied the stoim,” but it was Mr Buike wlio, 
at this gidd} j maddening period, stood at tlic piow of the \essel 
of the state, and with his glittciing, pointed spear harpooned the 
LeMathan of the French Reiolution, which daitcd into its wild 
caicer, tinging its onward track with purple goic The answois 
to this work were numerous and respectable, but they evaded 
the lecondite meaning that lurked in it, and in the colois of style 
no one could pretend to vie wnth him The Vvidicia. Galhcce, by 
Sir James Macintosh, uos stately and elaboiate Paine’s Eights 
of Man w'as the only really pow'eiful leply, and indeed so pow- 
eiful and explicit, that the Go^elnment undeitook to quash it by 
an cx-ojfiao information, and by a declaration of wai against 
Fiance, to still the feiment and excite an odium against its ad- 
iTureis, as taking part with a foieign enemy against tlieir pi nice 
and countiy The contest now raged with all the fuiy and in- 
veteracy of a civil war It w'as, m fact, a civil wai betw'^eeri 
France and Euiope, or lather a servile war, of wdiich Fiance w'as 
the seal, and the sole object of winch was to decide by a deadly 
stiife, by the helium inlernecmnm, ■whetliei mankind should make 
good their presumptuous claims to be fiee, or should be dragged 
back to their ancient bondage wath stripes and taunts The latter 
event took place, and the strife ceased as a mattei of couise 
The Flench writers who have tieated of the rise and pi ogress 
of the Revolution have been prevented by various causes from 
doing full justice to the truth of the question It does not appear 
^rom their accounts that such a peison as George III ever ex- 
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istcd If we^veroto suppose a King who concentrated in him 
self all the instincts and prejudices of rovalty whose perceptions, 
naturallj obtuse and limited were rendered acute and uncon 
trolable bj disease and passion who held with a com ulsire grasp 
the crown that had been just snatched from the head of a legiti 
mate Pretender and that he now fancied in danger of being tom 
from his own bj a lawless rabble whose reputation for pri\ate 
virtue and religious scruples softened e^erj strcichof prerogatne 
and who b) dint of selfish fear and cunning and by deafness to 
all remonstrance turned the whole strength moral and physical 
of p great people equally formidable from ihcir courage their 
obstmac) their re^urccs and their insular situation against the 
cause of popular freedom the consequences must be os baneful ar 
they were incalculable in preienlmg tlio good or in turning it to 
oil but no such character is dratin nor an\ such consequences 
trac'd in the pages of the French historian which we might 
thence suppose to bo purelj chimcncal No more notice is taken 
of this part of the subject (etcept in casual allusions and momcn 
tar> ebullitions of spleen) than if England hod never laid out a 
single guinea in whetting the secret dagger or in hinng foreign 
batoncls to restore tho old government— had never mouthed out 
a singiO speech from the throne declaring Franco to be incapable 
of •namtaining the usual relations of peace and amit)— or never 
bj trying her patience to iho utmost b\ every species of con 
tumely and scorn done all m its power to render her desperate 
and funous in her resistance to such unprincipled and continuisl 
aggression —Neither in thev» circumscnl>e<l pages are the I mi 
grams seen to hover on the frontiers like harpies waiting fir 
iheir prev and rendv to pollute what thej could not enjov en 
couraging liostile bands to spread desolalion havoc an! dmnav 
lhruu"li their devoted counlrv def ntfsl ilrivrn bvck returning to 
the charge unable to regom or to relmqui h th ir unnsturnl pre. 
tensions an 1 intent onlv on rebl mg the people of I ibrtv th if 
three hours bnde and leading them back n^ain at all linrvn!* 
like fel vns an 1 renega les to that galling an I <li grapeful 
und r which the> had grosnM f»r centunes, an I fmni v*hl li 
there vroul 1 in future bo no hop#* of esesp#* \ inanifm l-’rerl 
by princes an! generals in^Mef gave Pan* un to s’au 1 ranJ 
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pi'ldi^Cj nnci the palace of the Tlunllenes was hc'^ct and insulted . 
tl’C new'? came that Vcidun was taken, llic last place intci posed 
titlwcen the Allies and the o\ecution of their throat, and the 
pusnns tloitcd with blood A plan (oi dismenihciing France and 
fciunali/mg another Poland was dnulgcd, and Louis XVI w'aslcd 
to the scaiiold There was ceitainly <?onicihing in this state of 
things to work up the feelings ol manhood and independence to a 
pitch of fien/v — “to make mad the thinking and appal the fiec” 
— not incrch in the immediate mow of the physical calamities 
and cmIs hold out as the punishment of their having bioke their 
chains, but m that still moic intolerable and irritating tone of an- 
thoiit\, that baieiaccd assimintion of light and superiority o\er a 
whole people ns the piopeity and sport of a few antiquated patite- 
mahres, m the bold and fivcd determination to blot out the light of 
reason and to stop the breath of liberty, and to bung back (at the 
point of the sword) that night of daikness and sla\ery that should 
know no dawn It was this insult, this outrage to the image of 
man’s nature, that produced and called aloud foi retaliation and 
dt fiance to the outrnnee — that cried to “stiike and spare not” — • 
that made the eye start and the brain split — that filled eveiy 
facult} W'lth fear, w ith shame, and hate — that made the fountain 
of their tears run blood, and the glow' of passion soar the heart 
This IS the true veision of the horrors and excesses of that period 
It was the pressure from w ithout that caused the irregulaiitiesand 
conflicts w'lthin, and retoited the boasted schemes of vengeance 
and ciuelty on the heads of the aggressors It is in vain to 
mince the question, or to give a cool and critical account of 
It Such an account w'ould be w'lde of the feelings of the 
moment, and would neithei explain the excesses nor the prov- 
ocation All w'as wild and hurried, and in the extremes of 
rignt or wrong theie was no time for reflection noi power of 
choice and it w'as necessaiy either to inflict or to endure the last 
injury and degradation Tho poet says, “to do a gieat right, do 
a little wrong ” Here, to do the greatest right, much wiong was 
done In contending for all that was great and excellent in hu- 
man nature against all that was corrupt and piofligate, some 
allow'ance was to be made for the goodness of the cause, the ex- 
citement of the moment, the extreme insolence of powei, and the 
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want of confidence and consequent rashness and Molenct of tfo 
mulntudc m stn\ing ognjnst it uholmro alaajs been and eem 
destined always to bo its prej like the poor bird fluttering ond 
agitated under the outstretched jaws and fascnintmg gore of its 
mortal foe ’ 

Nothing of all this howexer glaring oppears m the most np. 
proved and candid French accounts whether from the apprehended 
restnctions on iho public press or fromlho Iinbilual propen il> of 
thi- French to see every thing ihrough a Frcncli medium Tiieir 
description of the Revolution resembles a phantasma or a hideous 
dream that has no flc-h or Mood m it The iwne is Pano — the 
whole (or nearlj so) passes in the Palms Royal*— the tree of lib- 
erty IS planted— up gets an orator and mikes a fliming speech 
OP another hanks about a pamphlet or n neu Con uwuon Upon 
this a number of persons rush fon\ord make cttmvngani gc ticu 
lalions and the foremewt are led olT to the ccalT hi 1 hu« v ou •*< e 
nothing but a succes ion of hair brained Icailcrs ami nngutnarv 
factions, chasing one another round the an na irippin„ up one 
another® heels cutting one onoth rs throats nothing for 
the people an<l rcadv m ever) pause of mi-cliiff to deliver up 
the cause of 1 ibert) to the \Uies The Mierie is at onci mon 
itrous and farcical Tlio actors in it arc like tragic puppets 
mtlioul dignity of d«. portim nt or any tiniives f r their extrava 
gance TJio Italian po* ( 'Iinti has gi'fn much the Mme de 
scnption in his i/rtfTrr/i,hrt v^bere he reprr nt tli chief chamc 
Vers of the Uevoluiion as running up on I down liefirr the gates 
of thf- Thuillerirs brandishing dnp"» r* iwming wqi^nis nunl 
their necks, hurling fire I ran Is m tli liri*»bt if ih ir d Hriiiin an 1 
distraction to explain all winch alirgonfil imnnin fv le pnfn s 
the fury of Intes me Ui c-orU Imvrnng in th** mr an 1 gvilmp 
th m on VMtli whips of fc»»rj 1 n loll ir tmiluil d'^tnic! n In 
»trn 1 of vihich h ou^lil to 1 n»e | smtr^l ih MIi 1 lowers wj h 
t!i ir frowning ball rv of artil) r\ an 1 prrclnmvt ns In tl Ivcl 
prounJ '1 he horrors iU n of tl e | r nrh I evi fu i si Mat 
tins* out of the I rduti n but fn m th'* dr a! f t! e ( all i 
finneil Bgsiii t It Tv tli'^o tt) » in t (n I r wilfallv or fr- i 
1 tn 1 preju !iw) il » all ft tnlull n are a *r» n rf r- nfur n trd 
violence and il at this ii ll ir » ry t-n 1 nr I e »* it r y 1^ 
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proper to remark, that the Amciicun Rc^olullon ^as accompaniec’ 
AMtli no biich cxoob^scs, that the English Rc\olution of lG8y was 
accomplished without a reign of tcnoi, tliough it entailed a ci\il 
war and two lebellions on the kingdom, that the Low Comitucs 
rc\olted against, and, aftei a long and dreadful ‘Struggle, shook 
oft ihet\ia,.i\ ofSpam, )et no thud paily mtcifciing between 
the peojilc and the old goNoinment, all the cruelties and atrocities 
were on the ''ide of the Duke of Aha, and that of late the Span- 
ish Constitution was twice established without blood, though it 
seemed to lequiie that cement and fell to the gioiind again, being 
at once as'=ailed b} evlcriial and inlet nal Iocs When a house is 
beset In, tobbers, }ou know pietty w'cll wdiat couise to follow, 
and how to calculate on youi means of icsistance, but if you find 
those w ithin the house in league w'lth liiose wuthout, the ordinary 
rules of piudencc and safety must be dispensed with, foi theie is 
no defence arramst treacherv Anothei ciicumstancc wdiicli is to 
bo taken into the aecount, and wdiich is not, of eourse, brought 
forwaid in a \cr} prominent light by their ow'n w'riteis, is, that 
the French were \eiy baldly dealt wuth in this case, which was 
an etpcriincntum cruets upon the national character They are 
a people extiemcly susceptible of provocation Like women, 
forced out of their natural chaiacter, they become furies Natu- 
lally light and quick, good sense and good temper are their unde- 
niable and enviable characteiistics , but if events occur to stagger 
01 supersede these Jiabitual qualities, there then seems no end of the 
evtravagances of opinion, or ci uelties in pi actice, of wdiicli they are 
capable, as it w^ere, fiom the mere impiession of novelty and con- 
trast They are the creatuies of impulse, whether good oi bad 
Thou very thoughtlessness and indiffeience pi event them from 
being shocked at the irregulaiities which the passion of the mo- 
ment leads them to commit, and fiom the nicest sense of the 
ridiculous and the justest tact in common things, there is no ab- 
suidity of speculation, no disgusting rodomontade or wildness of 
abstraction, into which they will not run when once thrown off 
then guard They excel in the tiifling and familiar, and have 
not strength of chaiacter or solidity of judgment to cope with 
great questions or trying occasions When they attempt the 
grand and sliikmg, they fail from too much presumption and from 
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too much fickleness In a word from that eternal smile on the 
cheek to a massacre there is but one stop for those who are de 
light d with everything will bo shocked at nothing \ anit> 
strives in general to please and make itself amiable but if it is 
the fashion to do mischief it will take the lead in mischief and is 
therefore a dangerous principle m times of cnsis and convul ion 
A rciolution was the UIjssc^ bow of the French pliilcrsophers and 
politicians They might perhaps have left it toothers but hai 
mg made the attempt the) demanded ever) kind of indulgence 
and encouragement in the prosecution of tt like children when 
they first begin to walk Ettremes in all cases meet The 
abuses and corruptions of the old polilical 8)stem were so numc 
rous and intricate that the) led to the most visionar) and att 
drawn pnneiples of government os the onl) nliemative and the 
overgrown ateurditics and mummerv of the Catholic Church had 
risen to such a hciglil tliat the) objured religion iL«*lf and both 
woroovertumod together The ^scepticism and indifT rence whicli 
succeeded did not alTord tlie best medium of rt^i tanco to power 
or prejudice Perhaps a reformation in religion ought alwa\s to 
precede a revolution in tho government Cntliolies mav mike 
good subjects but biJ rebels lltoi are so us#-d to the trammels 
of authority that thev do not iinmnliateU know how tod with 
out them or like manumitted slaves onlv f“el a>ciurevl of their 
libcrt) in committing som-' Sitiimnlian licenv* \ rrrnluiion to 
give it fitabilitv and soundtie^ ehoull fir^t bo eonductnl lovvn to 
a Protestant ground 

It 1ms been the fvsliion to sponk of the horrors of the Frrnrh 
Rcvol ition as if thev were an anonnlv in the hi iry of inin 
and blotted out the m ronrv of all oth r cm hies on rreoni I e| 
us turn to another example in the annils of the Mine peopl I jt 
at a di/T rent perir*! wl n inonarcbx an 1 roonki h awav w re In 
their high «nl palmv Rta mil sb m of il ir or c ir 

tailtslofth ir mdu nee Iv rno.J m 1 rov nestr ! -ern-raev of 
inann rs T1 t^eneftfm will i lavt^} c- ib- lives f 

Mween three anJ fiur tMu wUnl vllml hll^eviirv f 

than two vears In Pant I »- Tie n Mosero f ‘•r It n* A 
l,,r* ofsetemv ll w-viJ Pr rs 1 In 'f Nv« 
lhroug!;-ut all I nnee Tie f « »»eg u ^ullv . ae^ssunt of it. 
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who was partly an eye-witness, and narrowly escaped falling a 
victim to It 

“If I sought to augment the hoiror which has been generally 
conceived against a transaction so baibarous as was that of the 
24th of August, 1572, too well known by the name of St Bar- 
tholomew, I should enlaige in this place on the numbei, the qual- 
ity, the viitues, and the talents of those who were inhumanly 
massacred on this dieadful day, as well m Pans as thioughout 
the rest of the kingdom I should recapitulate at least a part of 
the insults, the ignominious tieatment and the odious lefinement 
m ciuelty, which sought while in the act of consigning to death, 
to inflict a thousand stabs as painful as death itself on its unhappy 
victims I have still m my possession documents containing the 
pi oofs of the pressing instances which the couit of Fiance made 
to the neighboiing courts, to follow up its example against the 
Refoimers, oi at least to refuse all asylum to those unfortunate 
people But | prefer the honor of the nation to the malicious 
pleasure which some persons might derive fiom a detail, in which 
they would And the names of those who forgot humanity so far as 
to imbrue then hands m the blood of their fellow citizens and of 
their own kindred I would willingly bury forevei, if it were 
possible^ the memory of a day, for which the Divine vengeance has 
visited France with twenty-six years of disasters, carnage, and 
dismay , for one cannot help judging m this manner, when one 
reflects on all that has happened since that fatal moment to the 
peace of 1598 It is even with regret that I dwell on what re- 
gards the prince who is the subject of these Memoirs, and on 
what touches myself m the tiansaction. 

“ I had gone to bed betimes the evening before I found my- 
self awakened about three hours after midnight by the tolling of 
the bells, and the confused cries of the populace St Julien, my 
tutor, rushed out hastily with my valet-de-chambre to learn the 
cause, and I have never since heard speak of these two persons, 
who were. Without doubt, sacrificed among the first to the fury of 
the mob I was left alone to dress myself in my bed-room, into 

* The upper classes of that day made no complaints of the fury of this 
mol, which did their work for them Mr Macculloch, in his Essay on 
Wages, strenuously recommends it to governments to educate the poor m 
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whion a few niomenls after 1 saw the master of the house erne 
pttip ana ternhed He w as of the reformed religion and having 
heard what was m agitation had come to the resolution of facing 
to mass to save liis life and to protect his propert) from pillage 
he came to aovlso me to the same and to take mo with him 
1 did not think fit to accompany him I resolved to trj to 
reach the College of Burgundj where 1 prosecuted my stu 
dies notwithstanding the distance from the house where I 
lodged which rendered my design sufTicieniK hazardous 1 
dressed myself in my scholars gown and faking a large 
prayer book under my arm I went down stairs • I was sfired 
w iih horror os I entered the street to see the infunated jx [ ulate 
who thronged from all part and forced open the hou r crMn„ 
out Ktlf l-tli viassacre the Huguenots* and the blo(»! whii.li I 
saw spilt before my eyes redoubletl my fnght I f 11 into the 
hands of a roiTJj dc garde who dciomcd me I was tjue tionc<l 
they were beginning to maUrcat me when the UxA which 1 
earned was pprccucd luckily forme end soned me firasaf 
conduct I fell twice after into the same danger from whicli I 
escaped by the same good fortune \t Irngtli I orrned at the 
College of Durgun<ly Here I cncounteri'd o mil great r n%lc 
The porter haiing twice refu ed me eninnce I remametl m the 
middle of the street ot the mercy of on rnrngml niuliitii le whov 
number continually incrraja^ and who fouglii ragi rl\ fyr th ir 
prey w hen I bethought me of asking for the pnnci| nl « f ihe cel 
lege wIio« name wa^ La I o>c a man of worth on I win I vrt 
mo tenderly The porter prp\ailed upon b\ some trifling 1 1 >00 
of money winch I had pul into hi< hand agrrefl to go m qiie,t of 
him This good man maile in go wuh him t his rr ni where 
two Inhuman pnests whom I heard apealclng of tfi Sei/rtnlrr 
per* otiemptetl to snatch me out of hU 1 an 1 wub a si w t t ar 
me In pieces nailng that tf e ord r was to kilt esrn mfm « 0 tl /* 
Lrea-t All tha he could do was In convey me njtl Ifegr «f t 

crlrr la r®* *** ef fv * * If Ikey r »» iX (r •» 

LxBft* Tk J a" a * kipl Ikslr • 1 fH I an I e ta« r*. 

Ir* «b«- lew essn aa 1 c r* exjoHilsas l« 1 * rt wtik iV a | tl- 
Ml »«a'^h 1 

• Wit St liS ifi«n jMr» tf if 
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sccro'i) to n rcmo'.c clo'-ct, \\ljcrc he locked me m I remnincd 
llicre three whole dn}*-, uncerliun of mv fate, and tecenmg no 
n'v'-istanee, e\cepl through n dome^-tic of this chniitahle man, who 
cime from time to time to him': me food At liic end of tins pe- 
riod. the prolnhilion to kill and pillage im\ing at Icngtli been pnb- 
li''htd, I was hroniflil ont of m\ cell, and almost at the same mo 
ment I saw rerneie and La Vie\dle, two aichcis of the Guaid, 
dependants of nn fatlier, enter the college They came to loam 
wlnt was become of me, and were armed, no doubt to take me 
nwa\ b\ force whcre\cr the\ might find me Thej mioimed mv 
father of m\ adventure, from whom I lecened a leller eight dajs 
after lie there said how much he had been alarmed on my aceount, 
tliat his advice was neveiihcless that 1 should rcm.un in Pans, 
since It was not in the choice of (he prince w horn I served to leav’c 
It , but that m order not to inn anv imminent iisk, I must resolve 
to do w h.it this prince himself liad done, that is to say, go to mass 
“ The King of Navai re (IJcnry IV ) had m fact found tins the 
onh w.aj to ‘^avc his life He was awakened witli the Prince ot 
r^jidd, two hours before da), b) a multitude of archcis of the 
Guard, who abruptly entered the chamber m the Louvre wheie 
they slept, and m an insolent mannei ordered them to dress them- 
celvcs, and go with tlicm to the King (Charles IX ) They were 
forbidden to take tlicii swords , and as they went out, they saw a 
party of their gentlemen massacred before their eyes, without any 
remorse Charles was waiting for tliem, and received tliem wi*h 
eves and a visatre inflamed w ith rage He commanded them with 
oaths and blasphemies, which were faimliai to him, to quit the 
religion which they had only taken up, he said, to serve as a pre- 
text foi then rebellion The condition to which they had re- 
duced these piinces, not havnng hindered them fiom expressing 
the reluctance they felt to obey this mandate, the anger of the 
King became excessive He told them, in an altered tone, full 
of passion, that he would no longer suflei himself tn be contra- 
dicted in his will by his subjects , that they ought to teach others 
by their example to revere him, as being the image of (xod, and 
to be no longer enemies to the images of his mother (the Virgin 
Mary) He concluded, by declaring that if from this day they 
did not go to mass, he was determined to have them treated as 
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gu lly of high treason ngainst tlie dmno and human majesty 
—Memoirs of Siitty book t p 49 

We here see «hat kings were and what they ih^ughl of them 

• Pofw Piua V pretenJeJ to be ecundiUicd by tbu massaerfl bat 
Gregory XIL, who eaeceeded bun, bad thanks pnbLcly retomed to God Air 
it at Rome, and seat a legate to Pans to congratulate Charles IV on it, and 
to CDcoorage him to go oo. Let those who are enamored of the good old 
times, and imagine all evil began with the }' rench UeTolution, read S lly 
The progress of the story is choked up with manglnl carcases the page is 
alippcry with blood. The perosal U retoltin^ to modem rcaiers. Take 
the following as a epccimen — 

The church (of Mna de \ eidun In Annagnac) into which the enemy 
fled was larj^e strongly built and well eupptlcai with proTislons, as It wii 
the ord nary rendeiTOus of the peasants, an I there was a great nnmberof 
them there at this eery time. TheKin'»of Nar rre nlcrtooklof rceopea 
the church and for this purpose sent f r sol tiers and workm n from Mon 
tsuban, Leietoure ond other nei bborlng I wns n t Joabtiog thst lleau 
mont Minind i, and the other Catlolic towns woul 1 spe<«Jily s 1 powerful 
succors to the besieged If he giee them lime In the meanwhile we t t to 
work to oadennine the church with the a*^l U ce of eur s rrunls. The 
side of the choir felt to tny share In twelre boors I h d ma<l n opening, 
though the wall was eery thick, anl bollt of n estma !y h p 1 kin I of 
Slone, AAerwtfds, by means of a eoff llin rais^l to ih hei ht f the 
breueh 1 succeeded inthrovlngaiiuanttiy fgreiia Irs Int iheehureh The 
besie^ were in want of water and m tenwl the r fl ur with wine sn I 
what ineonrenlenced them still worse was that they ha I ti ^lh^^»^^g»^5n 
nor bamLiges. nor reme-lies for the woun h cio«pI by th grena-lrs whleh 
we began to throw lo from all part a Thee acc^rdln ly eame to I na* see- 
ing a po rerfol reinforcement coming op from Monia h n i tb Kin of 
NaTarre. This prini^ eonteotel himself wuh gi I g rl rt that they 
should hang »e ea or ei ht of ihemtwt mot n I it h w oM -^1 to 
abandon them all lo the fury of tb Inhabltan f M n! oUn, »h dn-^l 
them ly force frem s sni polnarde.! theta with lut rm 
the motire which aeta ted them from th r*i rtn bes ib y hrtf^l n ibe*- 
tvl raaJ ris wofnen. whma lb y L I orrinl ^ srrss the 
jflrjviw-i cf the inwl In "tvias «l ha h al h\.| ib n I (pI th m t 
death by 611 og theta wlih p- » Icr to whl h th »et tre n I L p* th m 

to ^ ’ — IHtp ) 

^\ # ha e eertiinly inprotwl a I »t! li*e« thl IK t i th f ere f 
kiogv priests, ac-l n b m h» beim pr'yenl a > y n th sn I ih 

reason Is, l‘'*l as geoenl hr wIpI aal i i t tl n *-1 tt tb | tr^ 
anialraasges fth pri f • The— t ^r— 

rent an rt rU tie eo tetp^ *• ta rwb « er » I N f try ib. i | 
f« «lirte<tehi.f «f a rihi a*i yon dj“ t - th hrkf SU 
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seh cs, little more tlian two centuries ago — tlie spirit that actu- 
ated them while they had the power, and the pretensions which, 
" pampeied hy ignoiance and the freedom fiom all coutiol, made 
them fancy themselves idols set up for the worship and wonder 
of mankind, and which were never formally set aside till the 
period of the Fiench Revolution Such was their government, 
such then religion, and such their law, such they weie, and 
such they would fain continue, if the world would have let them 
It was to 1 educe this power, and to abrogate the foims in which 
it still resided like a public plague, constantly tainting and 
thwarting that influence of manners and opinions which sat as a 
suppliant on the lowest step of an absolute thione, and alone 
tamed its will and “ checked its pride,” that the Fiench Revolu- 
tion was commenced , as it was to the infatuated determination to 
restore and revive those unjustifiable foims and pretensions, that 
its principal mischiefs were owing Some of that baseness and 
fierceness and want of intelligence which they had foi so many 
centuries fostered, had no doubt its share in the endeavor to ovei- 
turn them The struggle was a long and aiduous one, but it 
was worth the price of blood and gold it cost, for it was a stiug- 
gle whether half a dozen individuals should be more, and all 
the rest of the species (with the exception of a given numbei , 
to whom they granted letters-patent of gentility) less than men 
Did the success depend on the goodness of a cause, the result 
would have been different, but the selfish passions are the 
strongest, and in proportion as an object is pernicious, that is, 
advantageous to a few at the expense of the many, is the zeal, 
union, and perseverance manifested in its defence The love of 
power IS an instinct — humanity and justice aie idle names 
What tyrant or slave ever came over to the cause of the people 
Among the latter, how many have been found faithful ^ One, or 
two, or three But the wounds inflicted on either side were 
neaily fatal, nor is it to be expected, that the scars should ever 
wear out ’ 

diers, priests, books in turn govern the world , and the last do it best, be- 
cause they have no pretence to do it at all but by making the public good 
their law and rule 
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CHAPTCn IV 

BREAKINO ODT OF THE rSENflT BE\ OtCTION 

Louis \VI succcodcj! lo llio throne of Prance m 177-1 nnJ 
soon after married Mana Vnloinctte a ilnuplitcr of the hou<o of 
trm Sho«as\oun^ beautiful an I lliou;;litlc^ Inliertlie 
pride of birth was trengthenM and rendered impaljent of ihe 
least re traint b\ the pride of <et and boautj an 1 all lliree to- 
gelli r were m trumentil in ha toning the downfnl of llie mon 
arch^ D ^ote*! to the licentuus pleasures of a court i.lie looked 
both from education an 1 habit on the home!) comfjrts of ihf pi'o. 
pie Hilh di gust rr indifT rena an) recanJet) the di Cft*ss anl 
povert\ whicli stnoil in tlie WON of her di ij ition uiihmcreiluhlv 
or loathing Ixiuis \\ I hlia'elf thou h a man of g<v»I mten 
tion and fn-e m a nmarkalde degree from the CMnmoitxms 
of hi Miuation hal not fmnnesi of mini to re^i t th( pa. ions 
an 1 iinportumta of otliert anl In nllition to ilie ettnrn^anc 
petulance an 1 extreme eoun Isofih Queen fi 11 a alctim to tlio 
inirigu an I olfn.! HIS mt rf reiue f th k abut him wh) hal 
nritlier the w w! im nor j int to arert t! o- lang rs mil lahiiii 
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ties which tliey had pio\oked by then lasliness, piesumption, and 
obstinacy 

The want of economy in the couit, oi a mal-administration of 
the finances, first occasioned pecuniaiy difiiculties to the Govern- 
ment, for w liicli a remedy was m vain sought by a succession of 
mmistcis, Necker, Calonne, Maupeou, and by the pailiament. 
Consideiable cmbaiiassmcnt and uneasiness becan to be felt 
thioughout tlie kingdom, wdien m 1737 the King undertook to con- 
\oke tlie States-Goneial, as alone competent to meet the emeigen- 
cy, and to confer on othei topics of the highest consequence, wdiich 
wcie at this time agitated w'ltli geneial anxiety and inteiest The 
necessity of laising the supplies to dcfiay the cxponces of govern- 
ment was indeed only made the handle to intiocluce and enfoice 
othei moie impoitant and wndely-extended plans of lefoim For 
some time past, the public mind had been giowing ciitical and 
fastidious w itli the pi ogi ess of civilization and letteis the mon- 
aichy, as it existed at the pciiod “ wnth all its impeifections on 
Its head” had been w'eighed in the balance of leason and opinion, 
and found w'anting , and a favorable opportunity w^as only lequiied, 
and the fiist that piesented itself was eageily seized to put in 
piactice wdiat had been alieady lesolved upon in theoiy by the 
w'lts, philosopher!., and pliilanthiopists of the eighteenth century 
Fiom the fiist calling togethei tlie geneial council of the nation 
to delibeiate and deteimine for the public good, in the then pie- 
vailing feiment of the popular feeling and with the piedisposing 
causes, not a measure of finance was to be looked to, but a i evolu- 
tion became inevitable All the cala^rs, oi instiuctions given to 
the deputies by the gieat mass of their constituents, show^ that the 
kingdom at laige was iipe for a mateiial change m its civil and 
political institutions, and foi the most pait, point out the individ- 
ual grievances which were afteiwaids done away 

The States-Geneial met at Versailles on the 5th of May, 1789 
They consisted of the repiesentatives of the nobility, of the clei- 
gy, and of the Tiers Etai or people in general, the numbei of the 
last having been doubled in order to equal that of the other tw^o 
They heaid mass the evening befoie at the church of St Louis, 
m the same dresses, and with the same forms and order of prece- 
dence as in 1614, the last time they had ever been assembled 
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The King opened the sitting mth a speech «hicli ga\c little sain*, 
faction as it dwelt chiefi\ on the Injuidation of tlie debt and tho 
unsettled state of the public mind and did not go into those general 
measures, on which the Mcwsof the nsscmblv were bent and from 
which alone relief was expected The first que<*ion which dm 
ded opinion and led to a conllict was that reganhng the vote b} 
ncad or b\ order the first mode tlmt of counting voices, tlio 
commons would be numcricalU on a par with the prmirgcil clas 
ses by the latter their opponents would alwa\s tiaic the alvnn 
lago of two to one In order to keep this ndianlage and p eicnt 
that reform of obuscs w Inch the third c tate w as supposoil t • hai o 
principal^ at heart the court did nil it could to separate he dif 
ferent orders first b\ adhering to etiquette afien^anlsba means 
of intrigue and m the end b^ force On tlie daa follow ng (ho 
mectiiij. the deputies of the three c talcs were called ijiou lo 
aenf) (heir powers which the nobles and clerga wi lirsi to d) 
apart but the commons refused to take «n\ slc| s towaaN tins 
objict except conjomtU or as a general le^i laine Uxlv lliis 
led to various oierturi's and di cu ions which la ted fu s acral 
va reks The court off*, red Uj. wwshation but the ni bWs ^is ing a 
percniftarv ri fusal to come to ana compromise at the m lion rf 
the \bU ‘'itaes (he thml estate after m aain inaitiiig the two 
others to join tlicm con tituti 1 th nwlirsint a Nivti nnl \»wrii 
bly riiu was the fiM act of the Ilraolntioii r r tl fjr>l oeca 
Sion on a hich a part of b giarn l> la of mhaihnU t k wjirTi 
ill m toil a. id r r the re»t from lie ui^ n a an 1 ma^nitii le if 
ihe rav « illxaut tlie con«* nl of Ih if c >0 iiutnrs an I mnlrafa to 
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It IS not wortli wlijle to answer tins sophistiy at tlie picsent day 
The truth is, that tlip llnrd estate elected themselves fiom paities 
concerned into frameis of the law and judges of the icason of tne 
case and must themselvc‘' be judged not by piecedent and tiadi- 
tion, but by posterity, to u liom fiom the seale on which they acted, 
the benefit or the mjuiy of then departure fiom common and woin- 
out foims will reach Acts that supersede old-established rules 
and cieate a new era in human afians, aie to be approved or con- 
demned by wbat comes after, not by what has gone bcfoie them 
This first independent and spiiited step on the pait of the cefln- 
mons produced a reaction on the pait of the couit They shut 
up the place of sitting Tlie King had been prevailed on to 
consent to hostile measures against the popular side, during an 
excuision to i\Iarly Mith the Queen and piinces of the blood 
Bdilly (afterwards ma}or of Pans) had been chosen piesident of 
the new National Assembly , and ai living uith other members, 
and finding the doors of the hall shut against them, the}’ repaiied 
to the Jcu de Faumes (the tennis-couit) at Versailles, followed 
by the people and soldieis in crowds, and there enclosed by bare 
Avails, Avith heads uncovered, and a stiong and spontaneous buist 
of enthusiasm, made a solemn a'ow, with the exception of only 
one person present, never to separate till they had given Fi ance 
a Constitution This memorable and decisive event took place 
on tlie 20th of June On the 23d the King came to the church 
of St Louis, Avhither they had been compelled to lemove, and 
AS here they Aveie joined by a considerable number of tbe cleigy 
— addressed tbem in a lone of authoiity and leprimand, treated 
them as simply tbe Tiers JEiat, pointed out ceitain paitial re- 
foims Avhich he appioA^ed, and which lie enjoined them to effect 
m coniunction Avith the othei oiders, or threatened to dissolve 
them and take the Avhole management of the government upon 
himself, and ended Avilh a command that they should separate 
The nobles and the cleigy obeyed tlie deputies of the people re- 
mained firm, immoveable, silent Miiabeau then stalled fiom 
his seat and appealed to the Assembly m that mixed style of the 
academician and the demagogue Avhich chaiacterized his elo- 
quence The Avords aie Avorth repeating heie, both as a sample 
of the unqualified tone of the peiiod, and on account of the fierce 
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and j>crsonal attack on the King ttliom he stigmatizes h) a sort 
of nickname Gentlotnen I nckno^lwlgc tliat «Imt jou hate 
just heard miglit bo a idotlge of the ttelfaro of the countr) if the 
offers of despotism utre not ahtajs dangerous \\ hat is the 
meaning of this insolent dictation the armt of arms, the violation 
of tlie national temple merclj to command jou to bo Jiappv ? 

iio gives jou this command ? \our l/ando/ory (deputj ) Mho 
impovs Ills impenous laws? jour Afandatory ho wlio ought to 
receive them from jou from us Cicnilcincn vvho ore invc toil 
with an inviolable political priesthootl from us in short to whom 
(and tov\hom alone) iwenij five million of men look up for a 
hajpincss cn urcil b\ its being agreeil upon given and nccived 
bj all Ilui iho freedom of jour dtlibcmlions is su pen ltd a 
mililnr) force urrounds the \ semblv ’ W here an the one 
mi(^ of the nation that this outrage sliouIJ be niltmptcd? Is 
Catiline at our gates? I demand tlini m a*, erting ilie clniriis 
of >our insulted li^nitv ofjourhgi lain c power jou arm jour 
kIvo witli the Miictitj of jour oath it does not permit us to 
fs'P'vmtt. Ill wo ii no atliKVfd the C<m tiiuti jn 1 n m this un 
Inll d elfusion of bomba i oif'ctation an I real pas. ion two 
things are evilent fip> tint the ihsignsof the court were nl 
nailj look u{«on as nllogither h Mill on J alien to the pitriotit 
side Ncunllv that ih \sM'tiibl\ from tli I ^.iiinini. 1 It m 
ih inselves ill strong on I unloultcst mniLticn of tli ir I'einf, 
cnlh I m tli» ts k of rcni' vmg ih ot ii«e off i er and r ii nt 
ting ih lie|v-s of n mights J J le Jlie di w as t n t ll i li ts 
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uig, and foinaid /cal of a man, who not long after sold himself 
to the couil so little has flashy eloquence oi bold pietension to 
do with steadiness of piinciplc ’ Indeed, the Revolution, of w’hich 
he was one of the most piommcnt leadcis, presented too many 
chaiactcrs of this kind — daz/lmg, aident, w’aveiing, coiiupt — a 
succession of momcntai} flies, made of light and w^oithlcss mate- 
rials soon kindled and soon e\hausted and requiiing some new 
fuel to repair them nothing deep, internal, i dying on its owm 
resouiccs — “outlning fortunes outw'aid with a mind that doth 
renew' sw iftcr than blood decays” — but a flame rash and violent, 
fanned by circumstances, kept alive by vanity, smotheied by sor- 
did interest, and wandeiing from object to object in seaich of the 
most contemptible and contradictoiy e\citcment ' We may also 
remark, in the debates and proceedings of this eaily peiiod, the 
fevered and anxious state of the public mind, wdnle galling and in- 
tolerable abuses, called in question foi the fust time and defended 
witlrblind confidence, weie exposed in the most naked and fla- 
grant point of view , and the drapery of foims and ciicumstances 
was torn from rank and powei with saicastic petulance, or a 
ruthless logic 

The lesistance of the Assembly alarmed the court, who did 
not, how'cver, as yet dare to pioceed against it Neckei, who 
had disappioved of the royal interference, and whose dismission 
had been detei mined on in the moining, was the same night 
entreated both by the King and Queen to stay On the next 
meeting of the Assembly, a large portion of the clergy again 
repaired to their place of sitting, and foui days aftei, forty 
membeis of the nohlcsse joined them, with the Duke of Oileans 
at then head The conduct of this nobleman, all through the 
Revolution, was in my opinion uncalled foi, indecent, and nrofli 
gate, and his fate not unmerited Persons situated as he was 
cannot take a decided part one way or the other, without doing 
violence either to the dictates of reason and justice, or to all their 
natural sentiments, unless they aie characters of that heroic 
stamp as to be raised above suspicion or temptation the only 
way for all others is to stand aloof fiom a struggle in which they 
have no alternative but to commit a paiiicide on their country or 
then friends, and to await the issue in silence and at a distance 
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T^ic people should not nsh the aid of their lordU taskmasters to 
shako ofi* heir chains nor can they ever cspoct to have itcontial 
and entire. Pvo confidence can bo placed in those excesses of 
public principle which arc founded on the sacrifice of etcry pn 
vate affection and of habitual self esteem ’ Thccourt soon aflcr 
this reinforcement to the popular parlj came fon\ard of its own 
accord to request the attendance of the dissentient order* which 
look place on tho 27th of June and after some pclt\ coulhtion. 
of jcnlousj and contents for precedence the \s emb!\ became 
general and all distinctions were lost The Kings secret ad 
viscrs were howeier bj noineansrcconcile J to llnsncw tnumph 
oser ancient prnilego and oxl ting outliont> and methlalrd a 
reprisal bj removing tho Vssoinbl) firtlicr from Paris and llicro 
dissolving if It could not overawe them lor this purpose iho 
troops were collected from all parts \rriahles (where tho 
AsvembU sat) was like a camp I nns looked as if a vrerc in a 
state of siege These eaten ivo militarj preparation the smms 
of artillcr) arnving cvcr\ liour from tho frontier v ah the pres, 
ence of the foreign regiments occa loned great su picinti and 
alarm and on t)i motion of ^firabeBll ilie \ rmbl) sent an 
ad Ircis to the King re pectfuIU urgin^ him to remove the troops 
trointhe neighborfiofxl of the capital but this he declmeil dung 
liiming at ih sam tune that thev miglit rritre if the> chop«e to 
Novon or Sifsvms thus jlncini. them eivt-s at tlio i!i ;iosal 
of ilie crown an I drpnxmg th m Ivrs of the ni 1 of the people 
1 aris was mas nte of cxir me nr^itotion lliis imni um* cU) 
was unanimous m its t! vote*lne«s to ifi'’ \ semblv \ cnpial 
IS at all tim ^s an 1 I ans was ili n nvire | xniculnrlv the nitural 
ft>an of a mnlution To ihls man) enu'e^ conlnlu r Tlie 
actual [ trvnce of ih iivwsrrh d «ipxtes if e ftlu i in of lov alty 
an 1 I e n no 1 n^ef (as m the li int pmvinre or peti\ villi'^ ) 
an el«irir*i m of j>nwer an I V an .th r name f r all ihs is 

great Bn<l vslte.! I ut a r»wTinv nr* rtsl r n mvn air -n** a rt !l 
of m n perhs/’S < oe of tl « meaner f I is rare | a ant 
tr ' »pec*acles n a\ If j ee*« iV rr *» I I it a w V or I s i f v 
I > k tm l’ e f an ! I a Is I x I ati i t 'n 

the ti ! t er t* e g J resul n-» fr rn ft I l‘ i« d , av r f pti p 
trv! *«Ter 1 rr I t-ein^ I'ewattfi'ecun (i »>-s-s 
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are bettci known, its meannesses arc more tiilkcd of* In the 
numbei and disti action of passing objects and inlciests, the pres- 
ent occupies the mind alone — the chain of antiquity is broken, 
and custom loses its force i\Ien become “ flies of a summer ” 
Opinion has here many ears, many tongues, and many hands to 
work with The slightest w-hisper is rumored abioad, and the 
roar of the multitude breaks down the piison or the palace gates 
Thc)^ arc seldom brought to act together but in c\treme cases , 
nor IS It extraordinary that, in such cases, the conduct of the 
people IS Molent, from the consciousness of tiansient pow'er, its 
impatience of opposition, its unwneldy bulk and loose texture, which 
cannot be kept within nice bounds oi stop at half-measure — 
Nothing could be moic critical or striking than the situation of 
Pans at this moment E\eiy thing betokened some great and 
decisue change Foreign bayonets threatened the inhabitants 
from without, famine within The capitalists dreaded a bank- 
ruptcy , the enlightened and patriotic the return of absolute pow'er , 
the common people thiew all the blame on the piivileged classes 
The press inflamed the jiublic mind wnth innumerable pamphlets 
and invectives against the government, and the jouinals regu- 
larly reported tiie proceedings and debates of the Assembly 
Eveiy where m the open air, particularly in the Palais- Royal, 
gioups w'ere formed, w'here they read and haiangued by turns 
It w'as m consequence of a proposal made by one of the speakers 
m the Palais-Royal, that the prison of the Abbaye was foictd 
open and some grenadiers of the French Guards, who had been 
confined for refusing to fire upon the people, were set at liberty 
and led out m tiiumph 

Pans was in this state of excitement and apprehension when 
the court, having fiist stationed a number of tioops at Versailles, 
at Sevres, at the Champ-de-Mais, and at St Denis, commenced 
offensive measures by the complete change of all the ministers 
and by the banishment of Necker The latter, on Saturday the 
11th of July, while he was at dinner received a note fiom the 

=* It -was ot)serYed, that almost all the greatest cruelties of the reign of 
terror were resolved on hy committees of persons who had been in the im- 
mediate employment of the great, and had suffered by their caprice and 
indolence 
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Kmg enjoining him to quit the kingdom nitliout o moment s dc 
laj He calmly finL-Iicd his dinner witliout saMngaword of 
the order lie had receded and imme<Iiatcl> aflcr got into hu car 
nago with his iMfo and took the road to Dnisvls The next 
morning llie news of his di gmeo reached Pans The wholecit) 
n-as in a tumult aboNC ten thousand persons were m a short 
lime collected in the garden of the Palais- R on al Vjoiingman 
of the name of Camille Desmoulins, one of the habitual nn<l nK>^l 
enthusiastic Imranguers of the croud mounted on a table and 
cned out tlial there uns not a moment to lose tliai the di mis. 
Sion of Necker uos tlic signal for the St Rnriholomeu of libert\ 
that the Swiss and German regiments would presentlv i sue from 
Uio Champ-de Mars to massacre the cilizens and that tliej had 
but one resource left which was to resort to nnns \nd ihe 
crowd tearing each a green leaf the color of hope from the 
chestnut trees in the garden which were nearl> laid bare and 
wearing U as a badge irascnetl the trtMis of lari withllie 
lu ts of Necker and of tlie Duke of Orleans (who was also sai 1 
to be arrr ted) covered with crape an I bom m wiUmn pomp 
Tlioj had procecsltsl in this manner ai far o« the I lace \ cn l6me 
when the) were met b\ a part\ of the Ro)nl \llrman 1 whom 
the) pm to ftight b\ pelimg ih m wiih s on “s but at the | luce 
I^uis thes Wen a ailrsl bv the drag m of the Pnne of 
Lamliesc the bearer of one of tli buM an! a pn\al cf tli 
I rcnch C usrds were kilU 1 ih mol ft I int> ih I arl n of the 
Thuillenes whllli r the 1 nnco fdl »»ril tli in at tbo h a I of his 
drngixms, and allacked a nmnlier of p« r« n wlvi kn wn tbln^ 
of what Was pa in'’ an I were walking jui lU in ll ( nnl ns 
In th»' rcunie an o 1 man was wuuiili'^l the i nfu i n ns wrlJ 
*is til r II m nt of th ^ le I •eam*' g n ml imlil re was 
but one erv Tn ami to I*- I arlthnii Inul t •• riiuill firs the 

t .1..- I ,.1 tl^^x .P..I 
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Killed two of .hr foreign -- ildtrrs, woiiiwhd ihrrr othei^, and tlio 
H'-l wore forced to fi\ 'J'in \ then pmetrthd to the Place liOin^ 
XV where the\ ‘'t.it'oiifd theiii'’el\( hetwrrti the jiroplo and iho 
trevijK mid iruirdul tin*' posmon the whole of iho nii»ht The 
'-ihliets in the Champ di -Marc were then oidrred to attack them, 
hut r. fuv d to fire, and were reinandLil hack to then quartois 
Tiie dt f tfon of the Frincli (Juanis with the re(iumiance of the 
oJier tKop-* to march niiam'-t the capital put a stop for the proc 
eat to .he projects of the court In the mean tune, the populace 
had ass< inidt d at the Ilott 1 dc>-Ville, and loudly demanded the 
«^oundme of the tocsin and the arming of the citizens Se\cral 
higliK rc'sp. ciahle indniduals aPo met here, and did much good 
in n pres<nng a spirit of \ loleiice and mischief T)ic\ could not, 
howc\er, cfieei (•\cr\ thing A numher of disorderh people and 
of Workmen out of emplov, without food or place of abode, set 
fire to the b.irricrs, infested the streets, and pillaged several houses 
in the ni"ht between the 12th and 13th 

The di pariuro of Keeker, which had excited such a sensation 
in the c.ipital, produced asdeepan impression at Versailles and on 
the Asscinbh, who manifested surprise and indignation, but not 
dejection Lull) Tollcndal pronounced a formal eulogiumon the 
exiled minister After one or two displays of theatrical vehe- 
mence, which IS inseparable from French enthusiasm and elo- 
quence'*^ (would that the wdiole were not so soon forgotten like a 
a play *) they dispatched a deputation to the King, informing him 
of the situation and troubles of Pans, and praying him to dismiss 
the troops and entrust the defence of the capital to the city militia 
The deputation received an answer which amounted to a repulse 
The Assembly now' perceived (hat the designs of the court-party 
w'ere irrevocably fixed, and that it had only itself to rely upon 
It instantly voted the responsibility of the ministers and of all the 
advisers of the crown, q/" tvliatsoevcr rank or degree This last 
clause was pointed at the Queen, whose influence was greatly 
dreaded They then, from an apprehension that the doors might 
be closed duimg the niglit in order to dissolve the Assembly, de- 

* Such as appealing to their own decrees,” swearing by “the 

celeiroted day of the 20th of June,” &c This forestalling and regratmg of 
fame and immortality seems almost peculiar to the French. 
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dared their sittuigs permanent A vice president was chosen to 
’essen the fatigue of the Archbishop of Vienne The choice fell 
upon La Fayette In this manner a part of the Assembly sat up 
all night It passed without deliberation the deputies remaining 
on their seats silent but calm and serene What thoughts must 
have revolved through the minds of those present on tins occa 
Sion ’ Patriotism and philosophy had here tahen up their sanctu 
ary If we consider their situation the hopes that filled their 
breasts , the trials they had to encounter the future destiny of 
their country of the world which hung on their decision as in a 
balance the bitter wrongs thej were about to sweep away the 
good they had it m their power to accomplish — the countenances 
of the Assembly must have been majestic and radiant with the 
light that through them was about to dawn on ages yet unborn 
They might foresee a struggle the last convulsive efforts of pnde 
and power to keep the world tn its \\ onted subjection— but that 
Aias nothing — their final tnutnph over all opposition nas assured 
10 the eternal pnnciples of justice and m their own unshaken de 
votedness to the great cause of mankind ' If the result did not 
altogether correspond to the intentions of those firm and enbght- 
ened patnots who so nobly planned it the fault was not m them 
but m others 

At Fans the msurrecUon had taken a more decided turn 
Early m the morning the people assembled m large bodies at the 
Hfltel-de Ville , the tocsin sounded from all the churches the 
drums beat to summon the citizens together who formed them 
selves into difierent bands of volunteers All that they wanted 
was arms These except a few at the gunsmiths shops, were 
not to be had They then applied to M de Flesselles a provost 
of the city who amused them with fair words My children 
he said I am your father * This paternal stylo seems to have 
been the order of the day A committee sat at the HflteUo Ville 
to take measures for the public safet} Meanwhile a granary 
had been broken open the Garde il/euWc had been ransacked 
for old arms the armorers shops were plundered all was a 
scene of confusion and the utmost dismay every v. hero prei ailed 
Put no private mischief was done It was a moment of populai 
frenzy but one m which the public danger and the public good 
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ovei ruled eveiy othei consideiation The gram which had been 
seized, the caits loaded with provisions, with plate or furnituie, 
and stopped at the baiiieis, weie all taken to the Gieve as a public 
depot The crovd incessantly repeated the ciy for aims, and 
were pacified by an assurance that thiity thousand muskets 
would speedily aiiive from Charleville The Duke d’Aumont 
was invited to take the command of the popular troops and on 
his hesitating, the klarquis of Salle was nominated m his stead 
The green cockade was exclianged foi one of led and blue, 
the colors of the city A quantity of powdei ivas discoveied, as 
It was about to be conveyed beyond the baiiiers, and the cases 
of fiie-aims piomiscd from Chaileville turned out, on inspection, 
to be filled with old rags and logs of wood The rage and impa- 
tience of the multitude now become extieme Such peiveise 
tiifling and barefaced duplicity would be unaccountable any- 
wheie else , but in Fiance they pay with piomises, and the pro- 
vost, availing himself of the ciedulity of his audience, promised 
them still more arms at the Chartieu\ To prevent a repetition 
of the excesses of the mob. Pans was illuminated at night, and 
a patiol paiaded the streets 

The following day, the people being deceived as to the convoy 
of arms that was to airive fiom Charleville, and having been 
equally disappointed m those at the Chartreux, broke into the 
Hospital of Invalids, in spite of the troops stationed in the neigh- 
borhood, and cairied off a prodigious number of stands of aims 
concealed in the cellars An alarm had been spiead m the night 
that the legiment quartered at St Denis was on its way to Pans, 
and that the cannon of the Bastille had been pointed in the direc- 
tion of the street of St Antoine This information, the dread 
which this fortress inspiied, the recollection of the horrors which 
had been perpetrated there, its very name, which appalled all 
heaits and made the blood run cold, the necessity of wresting it 
from the hands of its old and feeble possessors, drew the atten- 
tion of the multitude to this hated spot Fiom nine in the morn- 
ing of the memorable 14th of July till two, Pans from one end to 
the other rang with the same watch-word “ To the Bastille ' 
Tc the Bastille The inhabitants poured there in throngs from 
all quarteis, armed with diffeient weajions , tne crown that 
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already surrounded it was considerable, the sentinels were a< 
iheir posts and the drawbridges raised as in war lime 

\ deputy from the distnct of St Louis de la Culture Thuriot 
de 1 i Rosiere then asked to speak with the Governor M Delau 
nay Being admitted mto his presence he required that the 
direction of the cannon should be changed Three guns were 
pointed against the entrance though the Governor pretended that 
every thing remained m the state m which it had always been 
About forty Swiss and eighty Invalids garrisoned the place from 
whom he obtained a promise not to fire on the people unless they 
were themselves attacked His companions began to be uneasy 
and called loudly for him To satisfy them he showed himself 
on the ramparts irora whence ho could see an immense multitude 
flocking from all parts and the Fauxbourg St Antoine advancing 
as it were m a mass He then relumed to his friends, and gave 
them what tidings he had collected 
But the crowd not satisfied demanded the surrender of the for 
tress From time to tune the angry cr) was repeated Down 
mlh the DasUXU * Two men more determined than tho rest 
pressed forward attacked a guard house and attempted to break 
down the chains of the bridge with the blows of an axe The 
soldiers called out to them to fall back threatening to fire if they 
did not. But they repented their blows shattered tho chains and 
lowered the drawbridge over which they rushed with the crowd 
Ihey threw themselves upon the second bridge in the hopes of 
making themselves masters of it in the same manner when the 
garrison fired and dispersed tliem for a few minutes They soon 
however returned to the charge and for several hours during a 
murderous dischaige of musketry and amid I heaps of tJio 
wounded and dj mg renewed the attack with unabated courage 
and obstinacj led on by two brave men Elie and Ilulia their 
raf»e and desperation being inflamed to a pitch of madness by tho 
scene of havoc around them Several deputations arrived from 
the Hotel do Villo to offer terms of accommodation but in tho 
nJise and furj of the moment they could not make themselves 
heard and the storming continued as before * 

• It bu been »Id (I know not bow tnilj) that Thomas Clarkson thr 
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The assault had been earned on in tins manner with inex- 
tinguishable rage and great loss of blood to the besiegers, though 
^Mth little progress made for above four hours, when the ariival 
of the Freneh Guards vith eannon altered the faee of things 
The garri'^on uigcd the Governor to sui lender The wretehed 
Delauna)", dreading the fate whieh awaited him, Avanted to blow 
up the plaee and bur} himself undei the luins, and was ad- 
\ anemg for this purpose w ith n lighted muteh in his hand towards 
the powder maga7inc, but was pievented by the soldiers, who 
planted the white flag on the platform, and reAersed their arms in 
token of submission This A\as not enough for those A\ithout 
They demanded a\ ith loud and reiterated cries to have the draAv- 
biidges let doAvn , and on an assurance being giA'en that no haim 
A\as intended, the bridges Averc loAA'cred and the assailants tumul- 
tuously rushed in The endeaA'ois of then leaders could not save 
the Goveinor or a number of the soldieis, Avho Avere seized on by 
the infuriated multitude, and put to death foi having filed on their 
felloAA -citizens Thus fell the Bastille , and the shout that ac- 
companied its downfall Avas echoed through Euiopc, and men re- 
joiced that “the grass grcAv Avhere the Bastille stood'” Eaitli 
Avas lightened of a load that oppressed it, nor did this ghastly ob- 
ject any longer startle the sight, like an ugly spider lying in Avait 
for Its accustomed piey, and brooding in sullen silence over the 
Avrongs Avhioh it had the aviII, though not the poAvei to inflict 

autlior of the Abolition of the Slave Trade^ Avas one of those most actively 
employed on this occasion 

=*■ The Bastille Avas taken about a quarter before six o’clock in the evening 
(Tuesday the 14th of July), after a four hours’ attack. Only one cannon 
Avas fired from the fortress, and only one person Avas killed among the be- 
sieged The garrison consisted of 82 Invalids, 2 cannoneeis, and 32 Savibs. 
Of the assailants S3 Avere killed on the spot, 60 Avere Abounded, of Avhom 15 
died of their Avounds, and 13 Avere disabled A great many barrels of gun 
poAvder had been conveyed here from the arsenal, in the night betAveen the 
12th and 13th Delaunay the Governor Avas killed on the steps of the Hfttel- 
de-Ville, as also Delosme the Mayor Only seven prisoners Avere found in 
the Bastille , four of these, Pujade, Bechade, La Roche, and La Caurege, 
vrere for foigery M de Solages Avas put in in 1782, at the desire of hia 
father, since Avhich time every communication from ATithout Avas carefully 
ATithheld from him He did not knoAV the smallest event that had taken 
place in all that time and -was told by the turnkey Avhen he heard the firing 
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The stormers of the Baistille amved at the Place de GrSve 
rending the air with shouts of victory They marched on to the 
great hall of the Hfltel de-Ville in all the terrific and unusual pomj 
of a popular triumph Such of them as had displayed most courage 

of the cannon, that it was owing to a not aboat the pnce of bread M 
Tavernier a bastard son of Pons Dn ernej had been confined ever since 
the 4th of Angust, ITW The last pmoner was a Mr White, who we t 
mad, and it eonld never be discovered who or what he was by the name he 
most have been English. When Lord Albemarle was ambassador at Paris, 
in the year 1753 he by mere accident caught a s ght of the list of persons 
confined in the Bastille, lying on the table of the French minister with the 
name of Gordon at their head. Bemg struck with the circrunstance, he 
inquired into the meaning of it but the French Minister could give no ao 
count of it and on the prisoner himself being released and sent for he 
could only state that he had been confined there thirty yean hat had not 
the slightest knowledge or suspicion of the cause for which he had been 
arrested. Nor is this wonderful when we consider that I ttru de eaeJiet 
were sold with blanks left for the names to be filled np at the pleasure or 
malice of the purchasers. Is this a ^stem of government to defend or 
store which to the utmost Englishmen arm, bleed, and spend nuUioosI If 
it was only to prevent the recurrence of one s ch instance (with the feeling 
IB society at once shrinking fnm and tamely acquiescing m it) the Revolu 
tloB was well purchased. ^Vhen the crowd gained possession of this loath 
some spot, they eagerly poured into every cone and tundng of it, went 
down into the lowest dungeous with a breathless curios ty and horror 
knocking mth sledge-hammers at their triple portals, and breaking down 
and destroying every thing In their way The stones and devices on the 
battlements were torn off and thrown into the ditch, and the papers and 
documents were at the tame time unfortunately destroyed 

A low range of dungeons was discovered under-ground close to the moat 
and 90 contrived, that If those w thin had forced a passage throngh, they 
would have let in the water of the ditch and been suffocated In one of 
these a skeleton wss found hanging to an Iron cramp in the wall In read 
Ing the accounts of (he demolition of this building one feels that indignation 
shonld have melted the stone-walls bhe flax and that the d ngeons sh nld 
have given np their dead to assist the living Surely it most be allowed 
that John Bull s former horror of these doings was more in character than 
hi 9 late patronage and admiration of them as indispensable to the e ist 
ence of Bo^l order The Bastille was begun in 1370 In Charles V i time 
by one Hugh Abriot, provost of the city, who was allerwards shut up In 
it in 1381 It at first consisted only of two lowers two more were added 
by Charles VI and four more in 1353 Two days after it was taken, it 
was ordered by the riatlonal As emblyto be rued to the ground and in 
May 1790 not a trace of it was lefL 
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and aidor A\eie home on tlie shouldeis of the rest, clowned with 
laurel They "tteie escorted up the hall by near two thousand 
of the populace, then eyes flaming, their ban m wild disorder, 
variously accoutred, piessing tumultuously on each other, and 
making the heavy floois almost ciack beneath their lootsteps 
One bore the keys and flag of the Bastille, another the regula- 
tions of the prison blandished on the point of a bayonet, a third 
(a thing horrible to relate i) held in his bloody fingers the buckle 
of the Governor’s stock In this ordei it was that they entered 
the H6tel-de-Ville to announce then victoiy to the Committee, 
and to decide on the fate of their lemaining prisoneis, who, in 
Spite of the impatient cues to give no quaiter, were lescued by 
the exertions of the commandant La Salle, Moieau de St Meiy, 
and the intrepid Elie Then came the turn of the despicable 
Flesselles, that caiicatuie of vapid, fiothy impeitinenoe, who 
thought he could baffle the i oaring tiger with giimace and shallow 
excuses ‘‘To the Palais-Royal with him’” was the woid, and 
he answered with callous indifference, “ Well, to the Palais- 
Royal if you will ” He was hemmed in by the crowd and home 
along without any violence being offered him to the place of des- 
tination , but at the corner of the Quai Le Pelletiei, an unknown 
hand appioached him, and stretched him lifeless on the spot with 
a pistol-shot During the night succeeding this eventful day, 
Pans was in the gieatest agitation, hourly expecting (in conse- 
quence of the statements of inteicepted letters) an attack fiom 
the tioops Eveiy preparation was made to defend the city Bai- 
ricadoes were formed, the stieets unpaved, pikes foiged, the women 
piled stones on the tops of houses to hurl them down on the heads 
of thesoldieis, and the National Guard occupied the outposts 
While all this was passing, and befoie it became known at Ver- 
sailles, the Court was preparing to carry into effect its designs 
against the assembly and the capital The night between the 
14th and 15th was fixed upon for their execution The new 
minister, Breteuil, had promised to re-establish the royal authority 
within three days Marshal Broglie, who commanded the army 
round Pans, was invested with unlimited powers The Assembly, 
It was agieed upon, were to be dissolved, and forty thousand 
copies of a proclamation to this effect were ready to be circulated 
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throughout the kingdom The nsing of the populace was sup 
posed to be a temporary e\jl aod it was thought to the last mo- 
ment an impossibility that a mob of citizens should resist an army 
The Assembly was duly apprized of all these projects It sat for 
two days in a state of constant inquietude and alarm The news 
from Pans was doubtful A firing of cannon was supposed to 
be heard and persons anxiously placed their ears to the ground 
to listen The e cape of the King was also expected as a car 
riage had been kept m readiness, and the Body Guard had no 
pulled off their boots for several days 

In the Orangery belonging to the Palace meat and wine had 
been distributed among the foreign troops to encourage and spirit 
them up The Viscount de Noailles and another deputy Wimp"^ 
fen brought word of the latest events in the capital and of the 
increasing violence of the people Counera were dispatched 
every half hour to gather intelligence Deputations waited on the 
King to lay before him the progress of the insurrection but he 
still gave evasive and unsausfactory answers In the night of the 
14th the Duke de Liancourt had informed Louis XVI of the 
taking of the Bastille and the massacre of the garrison on the 
preceding day It is a revolt I exclaimed the monarch taken 
by surprise No Sire it is a Revolution was the answer 
Ihis turn of affairs of w uch his ministers had kept him ignorant 
determmed the King to present himself to the Assembly and ns 
sure them of his friendly intentions for there is no meanness or 
duplicity of which persons in his station nre not capable becau'«e 
they think they cannot be degraded by the one and are not 
responsible for the other He entered the Assembly just as Mira 
beau had finished his invective against the presents the cncou 
ragements and caresses lavished by the Queen the Princes, and 
courtiers on the troops the day before He was received at first 
in a mournful silence but no sooner had he declared that he 
leas only one of (he people than they loaded him with acclama 
tions, rose with one accord end conducted him back to the 
palace The credulity of subjects is in proportion to the insm 
centy of bovoreigns for as professions are all they ever ge 
from them they are obliged to be doubly grateful for the mere 
demonstrations of good will or casual overtures to an nmicnbie 
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umit'i-; 'iidtiig Loui^, two afu r, i iitcii d Pans, preceded 
b_\ a iitptnuion of the , w ith 13 ull} and La Fa}etlu at 

Jis I’l id JIo ^^,’s \\(}caiiu'd with shouts b) the ptojih', Mho had 
chau^i d in a luoiiieiu from ftar and suspicion to the most un- 
bmndr ! canrtdince The taste of pnncts for popularity must 

be Mil ill miic!.d since tht\ c.m eisd\ comm md it by a Mord 
or look and since tin \ inguieral prof i rcignmg over the fears 
iiiSicad of ciuntmg the atb clions of llicir subjects Perhaps they 
dcsjns/ what is sj chiaplv and unworthilv earned, or shrink with 
a natural ihsc'ust from otters of service and attachment whero 
there t in be no real s\inpath\, wlun the must abject homage is 
due to M ijcs'v on the one side, and where all emanating fiom it. 
even nisuh ami oppression, is to he leg.udid as grace and favor 
on the otln r The voluntarv love ol the jicujilc is insijiun 
Tlicre was nianifcsdv no dispjsition on the pail of tlio nation oi Us 
reprcsent.ativcs, to come to an open riipinie with the nionnich 
On the contrarv, thev haded with tlie most lively gratitude and a 
kind ofdontmg fondius«, every mark of coiidesceusiou on the pint 
of the Couit, or appearance of making common cause with them , 
as the child is pleased witli the gay colois and foiked ciest of 
the serpent tliat is going to strike Us fangs into it 

The commotions in the metropolis vvcic followed by distuib- 
nnees in the provincial towns and in the counliy places, wdieie 
man} of the ancient c/id/cna-s were set on fiic, and othei unjustifia- 
ble excesses commuted This, how-over, was almost inevitable 
The ill-usage of the peasantry had been of so long standing, so 
barefaced and galling, that it could not but engender a burning 
and deep seated resentment, vvlncli with the fiist opportunity would 
break out into acts of violence and levenge The Grand Seign- 
eurs had so long treated them with every aggravation of con- 
tempt, cruelty, and hardship, presuming on their rank and povvei, 
that the instant their hands were untied, they fell upon them with 
all the maddening sense of accumulated shame and wrong The 
restraint of fear being removed, they had no jot of love to hold 
them back They looked upon their supeiiors as their natural 
and declared enemies (whom they had got in their power), not as 
their natural protectors and benefactors They submitted to their 
old trammels from compulsion and necessity alone, and were 
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ready to shake them off with every sign of impatience and abhor 
rence These first excesses were the consequence (wherever 
they occurred) of a spontaneous local feelmg and were neither 
authorized by the Assembly nor the result of any concert between 
the different places for such was the want of commumcation 
and the stagnation of activity and intelligence m France previous 
to the Re\olution that the roost important events were often not 
known for some days at the distance of only a few leagues from 
Pans • Necker was at the same time recalled and traversed 
France in a kind of tnumph He was now at the height of his 
popularity from which be soon after declined from the half 
measures he purgupd and from his taking part with some of those 
against whom the indignation of the people was excited as having 
encouraged the firing of the troops on the patnots on the 14th 
Necker was one of those timid spirits who adhere to the mcest forms 
of justice m the midst of the most violent commotions — (a sort of 
peUU moitrM who are as afrai 1 of spoiling a certam ideal standard 
of perfection tn their own minds as a courtier is of soiling a birth 
day suit)-— and soon after retired from the scene of the Revolution 
(for which he was unfit) m effeminate disgust, but without ever 
going over to the other side Buonaparte met him at Geneva In 
1800 when he was as full ofhimselfand his financial schemes as 
ever He was a man of pnnoiplo and of a certain literal under 
standmg but wanted strength of character to conform to circum 
stances or to govern them and from an over-charincss of repu 
tatioD was afraid to approve what under any supposition or by 
any party could bo condemood as wrong While the world was 
tumbling about his ears he was weighing the grams and scruples 
of morality Such self satisfied casuists neutralize every cause 
and are the outcasts of every party 

The Deciasation of Rights was shonlj after promulgated by 
the Assembly (on the model of tha of Amenca) and In the night 

* S« Arthur Young’s Travels. Tbo clroumstance of the setting fire U 
the old castles, and e pelling their proprietors, Is slurred over by some Ufe 
French •writers, but It is clearly made out by this i genuous and authe tie 
observer In fact, the co ntry was too hot to hold these persons, who had 
been from time Immemorial the (error and scourge of their Immediate 
neighborhood. 
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of the 1th of Aui:u‘«l the nnportnnt nnd deci^uo decrees ^\erc 
p'ls^ed, eholisliiiitT t)jc remains of feudal jurisdiction, •^oignonnl 
rights, t\ tlie,s. the game laws th'' gnhil/c, the inequality of itn- 
poi-ts, and tht' total ( \oniption from ihoni clainied hy certain 
clucsi s 7'hesa Xfts and this Declaration jiroduced an ciitir^' 
nnd htii! fiii.'l chance in France, if liberty and justice arc henc 
fiis and made all the dnisions of the Ivingdoni and all classes of 
socut) p'ditieulh iqual, sultject to the sfune la\\ s, capable of 
arming at tin. hicht st honors in tlie state, tntilled to choose their 
own n jircsf ntati\ts, and masters of their own labor Tlic vnst- 
nes5 of this < hiMige, from a sor\ile, nrhltrar^ , and abject slate to 
one of freedom and inanlj indi pendence, was an enormity not to 
bopardleled in the e\is of those who “prefer custom before all 
e\cellence ’ and the King, with the ad\ice of those most nearly 
allied to him m blood and situation, prepan d to evade giM»g his 
assent to It hy fiichl lie professed himself ready to correct ccr- 
lam positive and temporary abuses m the government and finan- 
CCS, on any change m the others, whicli were of a permanent 
nnd, therefore, infimtidv more pernicious nature, he put an abso- 
lute veto, b\ treatmc them as coming under the head of proportv 
and the essential privileges of the Iiighcr classes In reality, the 
people had so far been the property the sport, and llie v ictims of 
llie higher clnsspc, that the relation in whicIi they had hitherto 
stood to each other m all their dealings by the laws and usages of 
society, could hardly be abrogated w itliout a violent revulsion, oj 
an entire remoulding of all the elements of the state In the de- 
bates on the new constitution also, llie King’s own title and place 
in it had been canv’nsscd and commented upon This was adding 
gall to bitterness From this time a rupture became inevitable, a 
cordial reconciliation impossible for from this time two claims 
vv ere brought to issue, the r7ght of presenphon and the right of the 
public good, both clear and consistent in themselves, but abso- 
lutely incompatible with each other, between winch no common 
judge or measure could be found, and in the collision of which one 
or other of the parties must be crushed to atoms , because every 
approMmation between such hostile elements only increased the 
violence of their antipathy, and every concession, by making them 
more tenacious of what was left, only widened the bieach between 
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them The Revolution was hurried on to its accomplishment by 
principles or prejudices, over which the will of individuals had a 
very slight control for each person a pnv ate character or preten 
sions became merged m great masses of feeling and opinion 
Those who think that a little more candor a little more firmness, 
a little less rashness might have hit upon a middle course and 
reconciled all difierences seem not to read human nature or his- 
tory right Grant that Louis XVI was a man of upnght and ex 
cellent intentions still he was a king Was he weak? He was 
descended from a long line of powerful ancestors Had he the 
good of his people sincerely at heart ? He bad also lo leave an 
inheritance an untarnished crown to his posterity ^ Had he 
possessed strength of mind to look down on all these prejudices, 
that would hardly have rendered him Jess formidable to has oppo- 
nents It must have sounded a little strange to him at his time 
of day to have his place and power made a subject of debate a 
question to settle asifhewerea king of yesterday or a constable 
newly appointed to office It was not unaccountable that nn arbi 
trarv monarch claiming by right of twenty descents, should feel 
some qualms some tremors some backwardness and hesitation to 
have his prerogative called in question its abuses restrained its ob- 
jects defined its origin sifted and cavilled at any more than it is 
strange that a whole people having the opportunity should wish to 
curtail the right to seize upon their persons to dictate laws to their 
assemblies to confiscate their properly Both wero natural arid 
in order and it might easily be foreseen that the repugnance of 
either party to come to terms would increase till it could only be 
satisfied b} the absolute and final submission of the other It is 
m vain lo regret the catastrophe the struggle was from the com 
mencement and in its nature a fatal one 

The changes in the pnnciples and forms of the government 
which had been adopted bj tho National Assembly and to which 
the King at length gave an ungracious and imperfkit assent, must 
have completely alienated tho mind of tho monarch since Uicy 
implied that he was only the steward not tho proprietor of the 
common weal The Pnnees of the Blood bad already tied with 
tlieir retainers to the frontier where thej were busj in ettiling 
the hostihtj of foreign powers against a Revolution which admit 
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ltd nii IVi nchmcu to llio r.ink of men and oiti/on^’, subject to (he 
la^\, but no longer <ub|( el to the c’.iprice and tyianin of tiio prn- 
dcgcd c-ln^'«.s, and the King was m cretl) contming how to join 
iIhmu. uAtr innking one more trial of tiie dispositions of tlie 
inilinr; 

As this Is a new crisis in tlie Rcwolntion, it will he as well, be- 
fore w e procf ed furiher, to take a glance at that state of things 
which tnlKd forth sncli tender regrets in the jiaitisans of the olu 
s\sti,n, ind soiner than abandon which the\ wcic icsohcd to 
phiiute their country and lairopo m seas of blood Tusticc was 
openh hnighland s,l(l hKe an\ other comniodity in the inaiket 
Tiie law wasonh a coincinent instrument in liie hands of the 
rich naainst the poor lie who went into a court of justice with- 
out fruiuls or w ithout nionc) to seek for redress, howc\er gross 
his ))ro\oc ition, was sure to come out of it with insult added to 
the original mjur\, and with a sickening and humiliating sense of 
his ow n helpless and degraded situation If lu h.id a handsome 
wife or daughter, or was entrusted witli any great man s secrets, 
ho had less need to dospaii The peasants were ovei-woikcd, 
half.star\cd, treated with hard words and hard blow s, subjected 
to unceasing exactions and cry species of petty tyrann}', both 
from their iiautthlv lords and their underlings, while in the cities 
a number of unwholesome and useless professions and a ciowd of 
la?} menials pampered the \iccs, or administered to the piielo and 
luxuiT of the "rent The roads and villages wcie infested wuth 
beggars and Aanous objects of disease, neglect, and wTctchedness 
Tlie modes of education, and the notions respecting the treatment 
of the children of the pool and of the sick w eie full of supeistition 
and barbarism, which no pains were taken to ciadicale, and led to 
the most distressing consequences The hopes and lahois of the 
husbandman w'ere constantly ruined by the inroads of wuld boars 
and other animals of chase , and if any of these w'ere destroyed 
in a fit of impatience or fiom the piessuie of w'ant, the offence was 
never forgiven, as directed less against the pioperty than the ex- 
clusive pleasures of the proprictois of the soil The tythes were 
an additional and heavy bui den , in the imposition of taxes no 
favor w'as shown to the comforts or nece&saiies of the poor, while 
the privileged classes were wliollj exempted fiom them. If a 
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nch man struck a poor one the latter must submit m silence if 
he was robbed of a house or orchard and he complained he was 
sent to prison Instances have even been kno^^n of the common 
people passing along the streets, or workmen on the tops of houses, 
bemg shot at as marks and killed in sport, and no notice taken 
There was no such thing as liberty of the press or trial by jury 
nor any public trial or confronting of witnesses The great mass 
of the people were regarded by their superiors as of a lo« er spe 
cies as merely tolerated m existence for their use and con>e 
nience the object " as to reduce them to the low est possible state 
of dependence and wretchedness and to make them sensible of it 
at every step The human form onlj (and scarcely that) was 
left them in other respects the dogs and horses of the rich were 
better off and used with less cruelty and contempt The arbi 
Irarj arrests of the court were not so frequent as formerly but 
there was no security against them so that the people felt thank 
ful for the forbearance of power instead of bemg indignant at its 
exercise like the poor bird that cowers and trembles after having 
lust escaped the talons of the hawk To speak inilh to plead tie 
cause of humanity was sure to dra%v down the \eDgeance of gov 
ernment and was to sign the warrant of your owu condemnation 
Loyalty was a sordid calculation of interest or a panic-fear No 
prectness of spint no confidence no manlv boldness of character 
but m their stead trick cunning smiling deceit, tame servility a 
total want of public principle end hence m a great measure 
arose the excesses of the Revolution when power got into the 
hands of a people wholly unused to it, and impatient of every ob- 
stacle to their wishes from want of respect for themselves or re- 
liance on one another Hence the trcacherj and vacillation of 
leaders, the fury of parties Marat before the Revolution ad 
dieted himself wholly to tbestudj of abstruse science and avoided 
meddlin" with poliUcs from the avowed dread of the Bastille it is 
not surprising that in a mmd like his this painful and pubillani 
inous feeling should seek to revenge itself when its turn came 
bv inspiring the same terror in others The manners of the court 
were also carried to the extremes of frivolity and depravitj so as 
to toko alike from virtue its dignity from vice its blush Tlie 
clorgj shut out from the chanties of domesUe life strove to tar 
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nisi) ^\})nl t)ic\ coult) nnl on)o\, nml to uirn tlK'ffcnoral inoflignoy 
to the prolit of thf'ir o\\n jKouliir calling Tlioir sanginniiiy 
higoln was clnimed to a covert scppti('i*'in not losa odious, and 
into a sleek and dangeious coinjilai'-ance to the \ ices of indn iduals 
and die abii'-i s of paw er In the court, corruption , in the church, 
}npjcns\ j lc\i!\ and licentiousness in the people. The influence 
ot the lintil to, I (as it w is called) had spread f.ir and wide — had 
Hinted litoetun' and gufu a false and nuselucNous bias to plii- 
l isopli\ i,\ transfornnni: com t-Mc<‘s into inconlro\ eriible |)rineiples 
of human nature Isoi iei\ was m a faKe position All that was 
re dl} left of lo\ 'ilt\ was the adnunition of the last new' couit- 
dn's^ j of ri^liiiioiis /onl, a desire to w itnf ss some im])osmg churcli- 
ceremoiu or to sluh into a \nc‘ant jirefeimenl what little thcic 
w tes of housf hold faith or lionieh honesij m common life was 
trampled under the fl'H or dissipated In the example of the higher 
classic; The ancient go\ erninr nl and institutions had lost their 
hold on the prejudices and feelings of the community, and re- 
mained cliicfl} as a stumbling block in the way of impio\emcnt, 
or as a Gothic rum, rcad\ to fall upon and crush those who at- 
tempted It , ami it w ns high time that thej should be sw ept aw'ay 
to make room for a more rational, and m the present circumstances 
of the world, a more natural order of things A system, origi- 
nating in the feudal times and m the dark ages, and bent on 
maintaining its ground m an age of reason and inquiry, is ns great 
a solecism in the moral world, as an apparition at noon-day would 
be in the phj^sical one Ridicule and disgust m that case inevitably 
succeed to aw’c and wonder Every thing is forced and spurious 
in such an incongruous and disjointed state of the public mind 
Old prejudices and institutions remain only to prevent the growth 
or w'arp the direction of the new ones, wdiich, wdiile this is the 
case, cannot take eficct to any good oi consistent purpose One 
of two things must, therefore, occur, it is necessaiy either that 
society should retrograde, which is hardly possible, or that it should 
“ take progression forward,” which it wall do in spite of every oh 
Btacle opposed to it 

It has been pretended that the National Assembly proceeded 
upon merely abstract and gratuitous principles to level what has 
lately been termed “ the beautiful fabric of the French Mon- 
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archy with the ground and to get nd of the solid benefits of their 
ancient laws and constitution from bem^ suddenly enamored of a 
vague fanciful and impracticable theory Alas ' if they were 
reduced to recur to extreme and speculative principles it was be 
cause from Uie sole of the foot to the cro\vn of the head there 
was no soundness to be met with m the old system So far is this 
charge from being true that there is hardly one of these reforms 
which they eflected that was not called for over and over agam 
in the cahi^ra or instructions to the deputies and that was not a 
subject of notorious and bitter complaint throughout the country 
This IS matter of fact and record I shall go a little into the de 
toils ^vith the assistance of an author whose information and can 
dor are acknowledged on all hands 

The enrolments for the militia which the caJtUrs call an in 
justice mthout example were another dreadful scourge on the 
peasantry and as roamed men wore exempted from it occa 
sioned in some degree that mischievous population which brought 
bemgs into the world m order for little else than to be starved 
The conges or police of the roods were annually the mm of 
many hundreds of farmers more than three hundred were re. 
duced to beggary m filling up one vale m Lorraine all theso op. 
pressions fell on the tiers iUU only the nobility and clergy having 
been equally exempted from failles militia, and corv^es The 
penal code of finance makes one shudder at the horrors of pun 
ishment inadequate to the crimes It is calculated that upon an 
average there were annually taken and sent to prison or tlio gal 
leys 2340 men 896 women 201 children (total 3437) lor smug 
gling salt All families and persons liable to the faille m the 
provmces of the grandes gabelks wore enrolled and their con 
humption of salt for the fol and tahire (that is the daily con iimp 
tion exclusive of salting meat &.c ) estimated at seven pounds a 
head per annunij which quantity they were forced to buy whether 
they wanted it or not under the pain of vanous fines according 
to the case 

The capitainmes were a dreadful scourge on all Uio occupl 
ers of land By this term was to be understood the paramount 
ship of certain distncts granted bj the King to princes of the 
blood by which they were put In possession of the property of al* 
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game, e\ en on lands not belonging to them , and what is \ ery singu- 
lar, on manors gi anted long before to individuals , so that the erect- 
ing of a district into a capiiaincric m as an annihilation of all mano- 
iial rights to game \\ ithin it Tins was a trifling business in compai- 
ison of othci ciicumstances foi in speaking of the pi esei ration of 
tliegame in these cajntmncrics, it must be obseived that by game 
must be undei stood hole dro\ es of m ild boais and heids of deer no* 
confined by any ^\ all or pale, but andering at pleasure ovei tlie 
Mhole countr}’- to the destiuction of the ciops , and to the peop- 
ling of the galleys by the retched peasants who piesumed to kill 
them 111 ordei to save that food, which was to support then help- 
less childien The game in the capitamenc of Montceau in foui 
parishes only did mischief to the amount of 184,263 livies per 
annum , no wonder then that ive should find the people asking, 
‘ Nous demandons a grands ens destruction des cajntaineries et 
celle de iouie sorlc de gibicr And ivhat are we to think of 
demanding as a favor the permission — ‘ De nettoyer ses grams, de 
faucJicr Ics prds artificieJs et d'cnievcr ses chaumes sans dgard pour 
la perdnv ou toute autre gihier ’f Now an English readei will 
scarcely understand it ivithout being told, that there were numer- 
ous edicts for preseiving the game which prohibited weeding and 
hoeing, lest the young partridges should be disturbed , steeping 
seed, lest it should injure the game , manuring ivith night-soil, 
lest the flavor of the paitridges should be injured by feeding on 
the corn so produced , mowing hay, &c , before a certain time, 
so late as to spoil many crops , and taking away the stubble which 
w'ould deprive the birds of shelter The tyranny exeicised in 
these capitainenes, which extended ovei four hundred leagues of 
countiy, w^as so great, that many cahi^rs demanded the utter sup- 
pi ession of them Such -were the exertions of arbitral y power, 
which the lower ordei s felt directly from the royal authority but, 
heavy as they w^ere, it is a question whether the others, suffered 
circuitously through the nobility and cleigy, were not yet more 
oppressive Nothing can exceed the complaints made in the 
calii^rs under this head They speak of the dispensation of jus- 
tice in the manorial courts, as comprising every species of des 
pot sm the districts intei mediate — appeals endless — iireconci 
* Gainers de Tiers Etat de Mantes et Meulan t Ibid 
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labie to liberty and prosperity and irrevocably prescribed m the 
opinion of the public • augmenting litigations favoring every spe 
cies of chicane ruinmg the parties, not only by enormous expenses 
on the most petty objects but by a dreadful loss of time The 
ludges commonly ignorant pretenders who hold their courts m 
uibaretJ (public houses) and are absolutely dependent on the 
Seigneurs m consequence of their feudal powers Thev aro de 
senbed as vexations qm font le plus grand feau des peoples ] — 
Eselatage qfiigeantX — Ce rigime disasireux § That the f4o 
dahU be for ever abolished The countryman is tyrannically en 
slaved by it. Fixed and heavy rents vexatious processes to se 
cure them appreciated unjustly to augment them rents soh 
daxres and revanchables rents chianies and levantes fumages 
Fines at every change of the property in the direct as well as 
collateral Ime feudad redemption {retraxte) fines on sale to the 
eighth and even the sixth penny , redemptions (nicA£itj)mjunous 
in their origin and sull more so in their extension lanndbti of the 
mill of the oven and of the wine and cider press || eorv^es by 
custom eorv6es by usage of the fief corpses established by un 
just decrees arbitrary and even fantastical servitudes 

prestaUons extravagant and burthensome collections by assess* 
inents ineollectible aveux mtnus impumssemens litigations 
ruinous and without end the rod of seignonal finance for ever 
shaken over their heads vexation rum outrage violence and 
destructive servitude under which the peasants almost on a level 
with Polish slaves, can never but be miserable vile and oppressed 
They demand also that the use of hand mills be free and hope 
that posterity may be ignorant if possible that feudal tyranny in 
Bretagne armed with the judicial power has not blushed even 
in these times at breaking hand mills and at selling annually 
to the indigent the faculty of bruising between two stones a 

* Reaaes t Neveniois. 1 Tiers Etat de Vannea. 

§ Clermont Ferrand 

g Bj this horrible law the people were bound to grind their corn at the 
m U of the Sfiynw onlj to press their grapes at hU press only and to 
bake their bread la his oven by which means the bread was often spoiled, 
and more cspec ally wine, since In Champagne those grapes which pressed 
Immediately made white wine, would by waiting for the press, which often 
happened, make rod wine only 
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liK I'-uro of buokw hcnl or Inrltj The \or\ lorios of those coiu- 
|il un;" ire tiiikiiou n m Htittl'intJ, ntui quontU uiitiuDblatii 
lOo \\ iin! af'* those lortun s of the |)f'nsintr\ in JJrtln^ne, 

which ihi \ r 111 i ri.a tjunifttfti soi/^, satit (h p'^isan, hni- 

t!cr th arm': rht n\C>n': ^ trfiU^pnrlt d'atif \tir tin (lutrdlvj m- 
h'ic< il'- eriuo " corin' a , nmionh j uiloth , ki>h ^ coup 
O', tS( , curie Crruiic , fomtiit , tiian t !utu\st' , hati t'in , han 
tV inii* , tro'icKC'; , pth.iu^Cj tin rapt, UitUahhlC , vniglain , 
rlcrh pi , horiti lupi , ‘ itniv’C , hitti ili 1 1 ndu.ij^i s j drotl d ac- 
CU} d 

“ In jns'-iM" vhrouLjh imn\ of tin* I’roiK h pro\ incos, I w ns slrticK 
w ilh th*' \ nnoiH nini Innw cuinpliiiiit.s of tin' farniors and little 
jtrojirn !«>r^ of the fi tidal «irif\anc«s, wnli the w tight of winch 
liietr indiisirv w as Inirthcnt tl , hut I could no* then conccise the 
nuilti5)hc.it\ 01 the slnichh s which Kept tin m poor and depressed 
lunJcrstojil 11 hetu r afttrwiirds fiuin the coineisution aiul ac- 
know Icdtiinc Ills of srinic Graud Sngiirur'!, as the Re\olu(ion 
luhanood , and I learnt tint the principal rental of many estates 
consi'sted iii si>r\ices and feudal tcnuies, h) the haneful innucncc 
of which the mdustr} of the people was almost c\tcrminated In 
regard to the oppressions of the clergy as to tithes, though the 
ecclesiastical tenth was le\icd in France more se\crely than usual 
in Italj, }el was it nc\cr extracted wjtli such liorrid greediness 
ns Is at present the disgrace of England Notwithstanding 
the mildness in the lc%y of this odious tax, the burthen to people 
groaning under so many other oppressions united to render their 
situation so bad tliat no change could be for the worse But tbese 
w ere not all the evils with wdiich the people struggled The ad- 

This 13 a curious article when the Indy of the S-^gneur lay in, the 
people were obliged to i'-n/ the waters in marshy districts, to keep the frogs 
silent, that she might not be distuibed this duty, a very oppressive one, 
wis commuted into a pecuniary fine — Resume dcs Cabifirs, tom in pp 
31G, 317 

The colombvrs were another instrument of oppression and injustice 
These were groves of wild pigeons, kept up for the amusement of the great, 
und if the peasants entered or approached within a given distance of them, 
the punishment was the galleys, or oven death On every feature of the 
old government, on every object it touched, on every measure or contn 
vance it adopted, might he written — Sacred to Injustice ' 


9 * 
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ministratioa of justice as partial venal infamous I have In 
conversation ivith man very sensible men met with something 
of content with their / vemment in all other respects than this 
but upon the questior f expecting justice to be really and fairly 
administered every e confessed there was no such thing to be 
looked for The o duct of the parliaments was profligate and 
atrocious Upon jnost every cause that came before them m 
terest was openly cade nith the judges and noe betide Iho man 
who with a cause to support had no means of conciliating favor 
either by the beauty of a handsome wife or other methods There 
was also a circumstance in tlie constitution of these parliaments but 
little known m England and which under such a government as 
that of France must bo considered ns very singular They had 
the power and were in the constant practice of issumg decrees 
without the consent ofthe crown and which had the force of laws 
through the whole of their jurisdiction and of all other laws 
these were sure to be the best obeyed for as all infruigements 
of them were brought before sovereign courts composed of the 
same persons who had enacted these laws (a horrible system of 
tyranny ’) they were certain of being punished with the last seve 
nty Their constitution m respect to the administration of jus 
tice was so truly rotten that the members sat as judges even in 
causes of private propertj m which they were themselves the 
parties and have in this capacity been guilty of oppressions and 
cruelties which the crown has rarely dared to attempt. — oung e 
Travels, vol u p 616 

So far then is it from the histone fact that the French Revo- 
lution was a monstrous chimera the oflspnng of Utopian dreams 
and romantic imaginations pampered by too much ease and liberty 
in the former state of things that the ancient regime was an abso- 
lute nuisance and it was felt to be eo in all its branches and bv 
til classes except those who were directly interested in its abuses 
ft was hardly a sy tern of governing men but of tortunng and 
insultin" them , proceeding on an avow ed contempt of the rights 
and welfare of the people setting at naught their comforts and 
happiness as not to to taken into tho account sacrificing every 
pnnciple of law or equitj to the least of its caprices taking a 
onde and pleasure and consldcnng it os its peculiar pnvllego and 
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most dignified employment to interfere in all then concerns, to 
haiass them at every turn, and to keep them in a state of constant 
alarm and annoyance and helpless dependence, and to make them 
feel at eveiy moment, and by eveiy possible means, that they 
were made not to set up any fantastical, pieposterous, and pre- 
sumptuous claims to fieedom oi happiness, but solely foi the gieat 
to exercise then spleen, capiice, vanity, gieediness, insolence, and 
ciuelty upon How to get rid of this complicated mass of folly, ab- 
surdity, impertinence, violence, and injustice, pointing only to the 
advantages and aggrandizemem of the few, and to substitute in its 
stead a system of leal government, law and liberty, founded on the 
good of the many, was the question It could hardly be done with- 
out violence, foi the highei ordeis set their faces against it , but the 
voice of leason and humanity prevailed, and this gieat benefit was 
effected for mankind * “ The people,” concludes the writer whom 
I have heie quoted, “suffei much and long before they are effect- 
ually roused, nothmg, theiefoie, can kindle the flame, but such 
oppressions of some classes oi orders in the society, as give able 
men the oppoitunity of seconding the general mass, discontent 
will soon diffuse itself around , and if the government take not 
warning in time, it is alone answeiable for all the buinings, and 
plunderings, and devastation, and blood that follow The true 
judgment to be foimed of the Fiench Revolution must surely be 

* The cahiers of the deputies of the tiers etat almost uniformly denounced 
and called for the abolition of the abuses above i enumerated the cahiers of 
the nobility, on the contrary, demanded as steadily, that all their feudal 
rights should be confirmed , that the carrying of arms should be strictly 
prohibited to every body but noblemen , that the infamous arrangements of 
the militia should remain on the old footing , that breaking up -ivastes and 
enclosing commons should be prohibited , that the nobility should alone be 
ebgible to enter into the army church, &c that lettres de cachet should con- 
tinue , that the press should not be fiee , and in fine, that there should be 
no free corn-trade There tvas the same ill spirit manifested in the in- 
structions given to the clergy by their own body They maintain, for ex- 
ample, that the liberty of the press ought rather to be restrained than ex- 
tended , that the laws against it should be renewed and executed , that ad 
mission into religious orders should be, as formerly, at sixteen years of age , 
,that lettres de cachet are useful, and even necessary They solicit to pro 
hibit all division of commons, to revoke the edict allowing inclosures , that 
the export of corn be not allowed , and that public granaries be established 
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gair ed from an attentive consideration of the evils of the old gov 
emment when these are well understood with the extent and 
universality of the oppression under which the people groaned 
(oppression which bore upon them from every quarter,) it will 
scarcely be attempted to be ui^ed that a Revolution was not abso. 
utely necessary to the welfare of the kingdom But in proper 
ion as this change was great and desirable so was the opposition 
to It violent^ determined and lasting The Princes of tbs Blood 
were among the first to sound the alarm and to fly from an object 
abhorrent to their pretensions and prejudices the sight of their 
country s freedom and thoj lived to reap the benefit of their 
early opposition and antipathy to it* 

The scarcity which prevailed m Pans occasioned a tendency 
to not and disorder Under a pretence of repressing it, the court 
summoned a number of troops to Versailles , doubled the Body 
Guard on duty , and sent for the dragoons and tbe Flanders regi 
ment All this m the irritable and agitated state of the public 
mmd excited hourly apprehensions of a counterrevolutionary 
movement, of the flight of the King and the dissolution of the 
Assembly In the diSerent places of public resort it was ob- 
served that blacker yellow cockades and unusual badges were 
worn the enemies of the Revolution manifested an approaching 
tnumph and the Court bj its imprudence confirmed these 
alarming symptoms The oflicers of the Flanders regiment were 
entertained by those of the Kjngs Guard m a sumptuous mai> 
ner The dragoons the Swiss Guards end several others were 
also present at this banquet which was given in the great hall 
of the palace never appropnated but to solemn occasions All 
of a sudden the King entered m a hunting dress followed by the 
Queen holding the Dauphin m her arms thus (as they always 
do) by a meretnoious and theatneal artifice appealing to the 
common affections of our nature to overturn the common inter 
esl and nghts The acclamations were loud and incessant the 
health of the Royal Family was drank by the troops, wilh drawn 
swords in their hands , and when after some time Ixiuis WI 
withdrew the band struck up tho air— OUtehard' O my King I 
the vniverse abandons thee/ The scene then took a more dis- 
orderly and extravagant character the wine and music having 
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li Jill r< r\t' fmni tho ^UfN5^ '^lu^ vnmuii<l tlic clmi'ro, 
Puilid 5 hc as jf tht’j ware inniintm” to nii nssauh , and 

spraadmi: lJi('in'''’ht s tliruu*:}! tho gallonrs of tlio palace, wci a 
roccufd In Mia Inda s of the court with a profusion of con- 
iiratuHto'n, .uu! dickid out with rihlions and wiiitc tocKudts 
'I ha ^anio Cl r. iiio.n w.k i<>p( liod on llir* ‘hi of 0 ( lohor, w Inch 
ii’’d tnlvcu platoon iiio 1st and the Queen declared hcisclf cn- 
cicintt d With iIk du^ \ 1 ! wa*' now ohnini and suspicion. The 
nliis-l of the K 1114 uncnnditionalh to sanclion the Dic/araltou of 

(iiftei h’lNinj: ’ll, ri id to the di crei s oi the 1 th of August,) 
/ns Ilf hie r.ite l<mpori/ine "ud jiicn 'i>-niii: distrust coinhined with 
the dread of famine to pjoduci tins t fu ct \\ hile lhui"s wcie 
m this state, a girl entend n guard house, s(i/cd a drum, and 
panded the ttreiis of Pans, cdling out “ Jlread, bread and in 
11 short time '-he v as surroundt.d with an immense concourse of 
wom'U, wlio ri’pcattd the s ime ert, and, with Maillard at their 
head (one of those who had distinguished themsehes at the tnlv- 
mg of the Ijastdli.) set oil for Vcrsudlcs The French and Na- 
tional Guards ifsohed upon following in their tram Favctle, 
who for a long tune stro\c all he could, but in ^am, to dissuade 
them from their purpose, at length accompanied them TJic ap- 

pcaranco of this female troop at Versailles caused considerable 
disinaj, ns it ought, for as the mteifcrcncc of the multitude im- 
plies an extraordinary agitation of men's minds, and some grief 
winch has penetrated to the bottom of society and turned it tipside 
doicn, so the interference of a female mob shows a more extreme 
case still They must be pressing dangers, acute diseases in- 
deed, w’lnch pro\olve such rude and unw’arranted pi actitioners to 
volunteer their serMccs If their remoteness from power and 
grossness of apprehension make them bad judges of the remedy, 
at least it ’s not a trifling cause that takes them out of their 01 di- 
nary routine of action, and urges them into the presence of then 
betters to demand one There are no sort of people who have 
less impel tmence, or w'ho are less disposed to meddle with what 
does not concern them than the mob — Maillard and his women ap- 
peared before the King and the Assembly in the chaiacter of sup 
pliants, and w'ent away satisfied with the assurances they received 
Hut It was next to impossible that some cause of dissension should 

6 * 
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noi ariie between this disorderly troop and the Body Guard who 
were the object of so much dislike and apprehension A quarrel 
presently ensued and tui officer of the Guard struck a Parisian 
soldier with his sword and received in return a musquet shot in 
his arm The engagement became general and must have ended 
fatally but for the darkness of the night coming on and the order 
which was issued for the Guard to retire But os they were ac. 
cused of being the aggressors, the multitude were not to be paci 
fied broke into their quarters and wounded two of them The 
nun which fell m torrents fatigue and the forbearance of the 
soldiers put a stop to the affray and the arrival of Fayette 
with the National Guard promised to restore tranquillity 

At the palace all was still and after a harassing night at 
two o clock the Roj al Family retired to sleep But towards sis in 
the morning some of the notersof the preceding day more unset 
tied than the rest or waked up sooner by accident strolling round 
the palace spied a grating open apprised their companions of it 
and got in Theso persons saw a Garde-du corps at a window 
and accosted him with a volley of abuse he fired and hit ono of 
them They then rushed furiously on the soldiers who defended 
the passages foot by foot, and with the greotest obstinacy One 
of the latter had just time to inform the Queen of her danger who 
fled half naked to the apartment of her husband Fayette no 
sooner heard of this unexpected attack on the royal residence 
than he mounted on horseback and repaired without loss of 
time to the spot He found the French Guards alroadj Uiero 
who had with much difficulty protected the King a Body Guard 
from the fury of the mob But the palace was still a scene of 
the most excessive disorder The people assembled m the court 
yard with loud cries demanded tho oppcaranco of tho King lie 
came forward and showed himself They then insisted on hu 
setting out for Pans which lie agreed to do Tho Queen was 
to accompany him thither but so strong were the prejudices 
against her that it was first necessary to make her peace with 
the people Fayette led her forward to the front of tho balconv 
and bowing kissed her hand with the greatest respect Tiic peo* 
pie assciltcd With shouts of applause Ho then advanced with 
o of the Body Guard placed his own tri colored cockade in liis 
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In., intl <^mhricin^O)im. tlio pcnplc crit d, “ I>oi)g Inc the Gardes, 
du ccr^K ’ ’ Tie’ fT’opl' InTr no njnlicc, aiif) lienee, fiom n con- 
''tteime of ile'ir i!ifirinit\. tin ir iinp'itirnce .mil unlinc’^s in ro- 
\('n'r!nLr ii'inni > .H the moment ami on the Imt object that pre- 
•'ent', 1 !*- If ii. fi«re the hf n o\crh!ovni 'J'he Odnt in hm^urn 
fill u,!s co’i'h r< anclaipii' pni’.it nl n le'^ei \e(l for other breast'- 
I'an'tte in Ins addri and utll limeil ji.dl.intrj, on this otcasmn 
pr.tnhh pn\ent<d nnu h mischn f and snrceedcd in escorlui" 
the Hoj il r uinh mi s if,M\ to Paris Ili'was eminenlh fitted 
1 1 shine m M ' m s like tins winch nqniied a ceitam calm hemg- 
nr.\ of m.mni'r ind a lliorautjh consciousness of the most pci feet 
opnchlness of mt'Milion 

'J'iie dn ision of the kmitdom into thqui tments, w ith tlic aboli- 
tion oi the pioMiieial jniisdiclion'-, occ isioned some opposition in 
L.inirm doc and I’n t itxne, and in the pailiaments of I\lct/, Rotu n, 
15ordeau\, and 'J'honloiisc, w lio appear to li.ne been more tena- 
cious of tlieir loc.il pri\ ilegcs than zealous foi the lights and 
equal happim’ss of the peo|)lc at largo A more serious diiiiculty 
arose out of the .ibohtion of the tylhes and the sale oi the chinch- 
lands as national piopeit) The Ro\olulion had commenced 
with financial difhciilties , and NecKer, with unlimited powers 
and credit, and his gre it opinion ofliiinsclf, had not been able to 
iclie\c the general cmbariassment The court had run the na- 
lion into debt , and the nation, to cleai itself at a crisis not mcrol}'’ 
of present evigr^nc}, but of inconccuablc future importance, re- 
claimed the propcitj in the handsofthe church, guaianteeingtiie 
objects of a pious or charitable nature, foi w Inch it had been oiigi- 
nally bequeathed The clcigy cued out Sacrilege, and fiom this 
time became in\ctcratc enemies of the Revolution They began 
everj w here to stir up the people against it, and denounced those 
who purchased any part of tlie ecclesiastieal domains as e\com 
municated The aboltlion of monastic vows soon after (in the 
beginning of 1790) w as another blow' to tlicir privileges, and an 
affront to their supposed sanctity of pietensions Their subse- 
quen appointment by the state, instead of by divine oidination, was 
an additional aggravation of their quari el with the Assembly The 
sale of the church-lands and the various difftculties thrown in the 
w ay 0 ^ Us execution led to the famous system of assignats, which 
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was at one time the occasion of so much distress and ridicule and 
was appealed to on the one hand as the sure forerunner of the 
rum on the other as the only means of the saU ation of h ranee, 
by those who look no deeper for the rum or sah ation of states than 
the symbols and nominal signs of wealth The sale of church 
property and of forfeited noblemen s estates in which this papei 
currency originated whatever might be the immediate embar 
rassments or absurdities attendmg its issue has had the ultimati 
effect of giving aud securing to hundreds of thousands of peasants 
a field a cottage and leisure to read Benefit unspeakable if the 
Revolution its sheet anchor its pride and strength ’ 

As the anniversary of the 14th of July was set apart for a 
grand civic display it u as thought proper to signalize its approach 
by a new patriotic sacrifice The Assembly abolished titles of 
nobility armonal bearings liveries and orders of cbtvalrv This 
step though of less vital importance than the rest was perhaps 
called for m the heat of the moment and as a counteraction to 
the disproportioned and mischievous value which bad been set on 
these distinctions It ma> be thought possibly that the great 
ends of liberty and juatio* having been recognised end secured 
names and things of ornament might be loft to take tlieir chonco 
with time and common sense and that the triumph of equality 
which had cancelled the legal claims and shattered the castle 
walls of the old noblesse might have spared their silver crests and 
motley coats as something to amuse their leisure and exercise 
their heraldic ingenuity upon But passion converts thmgs that 
are trifUng and frivolous into importance and names arc more 
cIospI} allied to things than we at first imagine A Grand Sag 
neur will perhaps stand up for a title of courtesy or a device in 
Ills escutcheon as eturdilj as his ancestor w ould for tho powc: 
of life and death over his vassals but ho would not do so but 
that the empty sign is connected hj tradition and mcmoiy with 
the real power and fosten> tho same spirit It is therefore ne 
ce^sary m makmg clear work to get rid of both the sign with 
tho thing signified as long os it is made a point of since It is 
always sound policy to dispossess on adversnrj of any vantag 
ground which ho is obstinate in defending With this reserva- 
tion the rule for establishmg revolutions, no doubt is to make 
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vuro of f nij<l unncr-iilU aclvuowlofi^otl bciicfit*^, or to 

con'^oiKiat'’ tlu' triinuph ^'o »;func{i o\cr £^rio\ou‘^ wrong';, 

Hctrp'l of oxtriiiliiiii our conquo'.ts !<■» nniMors of ^a!,MIe or fanciful 
import (Itlicrw !vi‘, \\p run n ji'-k of bunging the wJiolo once 
more into quo'-iion But reformer'; in gencinl me not catislicd 
unlo‘;‘> tilt ) cMii jtmct'ed from the ‘^olid anti piactic.d to the doubt- 
fill and m'-urmfifant. and it i< well if they ‘;top here, and do not 
pr e‘;s on with r< doubled anlor, and m the *.pintof w anton defiance 
and contr idictio’i to the \io!eni, the e\(ia\aganl. and (he obno\ 
mu'- part'- of their <;} *-10111 

The I'rind tonfi (h'rntion of the Champ de-Mars took place on 
the 1 tth ofJulN, 170(1, the annnersarN of tlio taking of the Bas- 
idlf*. Ml Baris had h'*en hu‘.\ for see oral weeks in making pre- 
parauons for tins iini;iuficent (e'-tnal At see on in the moining, 
the enrpor itioiis of tlie cil), tlie inenihers of the National Assem- 
hh the Parisian Guards, the deputies from the departments and 
from the arm's set out from the former site of the Bastille, tia- 
^ ersed the length of the Uuc St Ilonore, and ci ossed the Seine on a 
bridiro of boats, amidst discharges of artillery, the sounds of music, 
and the jos of the people Tlie pioccssion entered the Champ-de- 
Alars, under a truimplinl arch decorated with patriotic inscriptions, 
when each di\ision of the assembled multitude rcpaiied to the 
place assigned it with banners floating, and amidst loud shouLs of 
applause Four hundred thousand spcclaiois w’cre seated on 
benches of turf, ranged round this wude space in the middle was 
placed an altar after the antique fashion , near it, raised upon an 
eminence conspicuous from afar, w'crc the King, the Royal 
Family, the National Assembly, and the members of the munici- 
pality , the other bodies, civil or military, were placed not fai off, 
each under its particular banner The Bishop of Autun, assisted 
by four hundred priests, wotli wdiite surplices and tn-coloied 
scarfs, celebrated mass to the sound of martial music, and aftei- 
wards consecrated the royal standaid and the banners of the 
eighty -three Departments A piofound silence ensued through- 
out the vast assembly, and Fayette advanced the first to take the 
civic oath Borne in the arms of the soldiers to the altar of the 
country, amidst the acclamations of all present, he repeated in an 
elevated voice, in his own name, and in that of the army and the 
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people We swear to bo faithful to the nation to the law and to 
the King and to maintain the Constitution decreed by the National 
Assembly and accepted by him In an instant the discharges 
of artillery the eager cries of the multitude the clash of arms, 
the sounds of music again were blended together and rent the air 
with deafening thunder The Assembly took the same oath and 
then Louis XVI standing up swore to employ all the power 
delegated to him to maintain the Constitution decreed by the As 
sembly and which he had accepted The Queen too played 
her part in the ceremony perhaps hurried away by the contagion 
of the moment and the imposing effect of the surrounding scene 
and held up the Dauphin m her arms as a pledge of uniyersal 
confidence and satisfaction For the time distrust, jealousy, re 
serve dissimulation seemed to be forgotten and the majesty of 
an anointed King did not disoaio to sloop and mingle with the as* 
sembled pomp and plenitude of power in a free people The 
wish on the one side that the monarch should long continue the 
king of a free people was answered by a ready assent on the 
other that the people should be free Vain and short lived illu 
Sion ' The ram fell m torrents nearly the \ hole day (the sun 
only once breaking out to cost a transient gleam upon the pa 
geant ) but this circumstance took little from the effect of the 
ceremony or the heartfelt enthusiasm of the spectators The re 
joicings of the day were prolonged into the night games illumi 
nations dancing succeeded A ball w as given on the spot where 
a jear before the Bostillo stood A medal was afterwards 
-truck in commemoration of this which has been well called * 
nuglity jieople a coronation-day 
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CHAPTER V. 

crMMTIO\ AGAINST 

Tin s fir t’no R*'\o]uiton )ia<I "oiu' on uell, Midi die ordinnrj- 
Miccu'^s of revolution"', v\ here the Idicc of reason niul public opin- 
ion tnumplis over ni bill, in powei mid iiotonous nbiisc"- — null 
little V iol( lice, v\ itli little blond‘'lied, (and that casual and unnu- 
tlion/(d,) and nub an np[iarent di'-posUion to abate Us catrci 
Nv lulling inoiinii, and "-title down into a cniistilulional monarcliv, 
more popular than that of En;rlnnd, but less so than the govern- 
ment of the Unili d Slates of America 'riic vessel of the state, 
imvinu made us de'Jirrd linvcn, slackened us course, and was m- 
cliiied to iepo<-c in quiet under the shadow’ of the laws, and on the 
seeming union between prince and people Fiom die summer of 
1790 to August, 1792, no rcsllc‘:'=nc‘:s of temper w'as manifested, 
no cNorbitaiit uiicas) craving nftei innovation few' additional 
changes Iiad Iiecn made or even suagested, little was done in the 
way of pulling down, much to build up and perfect what had 
already been ciialked out The starts, the flaw’s, and angij iin- 
palicnce of the cMsting older of things were during this peiiod on 
the side of the Court, not of the people The lattei had throw’n 
off their 5 oke, and were pleased vvitii the tcims of freedom they 
had obtained Their subsequent convulsive mov’ements and wild 
e\travagancc, both m theory and practice, took their rise not in 
the necessary, irregular impetus implied (as is pretended) in the 
very nature of all political reform, but m the insidious or bare- 
faced attempt to arrest Us progress by secret machinations or by 
open force, and to ci ush it altogether The fav’orablc and lofty 
aspect which it at first assumed and maintained, while left to 
Itself, was soon changed to one of gloom and distraction, when 
beset with enemies without and within — a change vvdnch its 
friends had to i egret, at which its antagonists rejoiced, and endea 
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vored by o^ery means withm their reach to make worse ft hai 
been usual (as men remember their prejudices better than the 
truth) to hold up the Coalition of the Allied Powers as having for 
Its end and justification the repressing the horrors of the French 
Revolution whereas on the contrary those horrors arose out of 
the Coalition which had for its object to root out not the evil but 
the good of the Revolution m France History will confirm this 
sentence and will set its mark of reprobation on those who did all 
in their power to impede the march of truth and freedom (with 
impudence and hypocrisy at their side) and sooner than rebn 
quish a tittle of their own pride nnd monstrous pretensions to con 
vert the fairest prospects into a scene of devastation and blood 
bringing about the very calamities they predicted by driving i 
whole people to despair and madness, no less by the threats anc 
\engeance denounced than from the hopes and possession ol 
liberty snatched from them To understand what followed we 
may pause here for a moment to take a view of the state of feelmg 
of teth parties 

We have m the last chapter seen what was the condition of the 
mass of the French people previous to the Revolution The 
change from such a state of things at once eitcitmg odium and 
contempt to that which had been established on its rums was so 
new so great and beneficial it earned such reliel and convicuon 
to every breast to the rneane,! peasant or lowest mechanic (for 
every human being feels that he has a heart with a capacity for 
enjoyment or suflenng which ought not to be wilfully and wan 
tonlj sported with by bis fellow man a truth which all the 
Bophistry in the world cannot overturn and which was now 
erected into a principle and promulgated ns the foundation of all 
law and government ) this change was so satisfactoiy and so wcl 
come as at first to occasion some surprise that it did not meet with 
universal approbation and this surprise soon turned into hatred 
of those who doubted or opposed the common good The difier 
ence not between the new and old philosophj but between the 
natural dictates of the heart nnd the artificial and oppressive dis- 
lirt-Uonsof societj was so vast and obvious that the people in 
general could not con^’cive it possible for any one to bo sincere oi 
merolj imstakcn m withholding their claims From Nature a 
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tyriil^’rd'', the) liml become her ‘-ons, cliildrcn of one common 
parent . in all their towns and Milages )ou wore met with songa 
of truimph, with the ft:isti\e dance and gai lands of flowers, as ma 
time of luhilee and rejoicing, and those who did not join in liail- 
in'4 their emancipation fiom thraldrom, ns the dawn of a new and 
golden eri after the long night of sla\erv, cotihl onl) he actuated 
ov perversity or malice The\ wcie juggling fiends or nrs- 
c’lievons npe^-, making mocks and mows at humanity, and who 
w ishcd to blot out the light of reason, and to stifle once more the 
breath of libcrt) Hence originated an impatience, a disgust, an 
intolerant spirit and a mutual antipathy, like that between diflcr- 
cut sects 111 rclicion , the one pait) seeing onl) the common rights 
the) had regained, the other onl) the exclusive advantages tliC) 
had lost The nobles wore accordingly looked upon as an ab 
straction of jiridc and selfishness, the priests of hypociisy Ai 
aristocrat was a being of another species, cut ofl fiom commor 
sympathy or pity, he was like a bloated snake or spotted leper, 
whose touch was infection, whose sight w'os painful The pre- 
tension of the few to lord it over the many w ns regarded as a 
monstrous assumption of superioiity, w'hich, the longci it had 
been usurped, and the more recently the disguise had been strip- 
ped fiom It, was entitled to less mercy They w’oie therefore 
hunted dowm like w'lld beasts shortly after , and having them- 
sehes denied the privileges of humanity to others, on system and 
in cold blood, were in their turn denied its benefits on the spui of 
the occasion and in the frenzy of the moment They had hard 
measure dealt them , but they had not much i ight to complain, 
having themselves determined to give no quarter 

There w'as at the same time, it must be allowed, an extieme 
honhommie and an unpardonable want of thought m the people m 
not expecting this lesult and being shocked at it They seemed 
to suppose, that because a new light had struck them, the rest of 
the w'oild were to be convinced as easily as they weie , and that 
because they had been willing converts to the public good, otheis, 
who existed only on abuses and privileges, would be as forward to 
make the same disinterested and heroic sacrifice That they did 
not, wms accounted by the patriotic side a contiadiction in terms a 
flying in the face of nature But this is neither a wise nor a 
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politic view of the subject and should be corrected to present 
mistakes in future It la impossible ever to effect any good for 
mankind till we are aware of the obstacles offered to it, and of the 
resistance we have to encounter from prejudice pride and in 
terest It seems on easy thing in theory for priests and nobles to 
make a virtue of necessity and act the part of good citizens and 
pious Christians or for an arbitrary monarch to subside mth 
grace and dignity mto the patriot king but the more nearly we 
examine the subject the more difficulties «e shall find at every 
step LfOoking at the oppression and injustice practised in 
France under the old government, it might be thought strange in 
one point of view for any human being to be found to advocate 
so gross and mischievous a system But to those personally con 
cemed and with the aid of flattery and self love the very oppres 
310DS vexations, and cruelties exercised seemed to cany their 
own justification with them by representing those who were the 
objects of them ui the most degrading and contemptible light and 
as incapable of any better treatment than tliey received Ex 
tremo inequality sharpens the edge of pnde and disdain , and 
these when at their height, deaden all sense of natural right and 
wrong While the vassal submitted without repining to his fate 
he deserved to suffer if he resisted it was flying in the face of 
all authority and duty The lower dosses had been so often 
made use of as beasts of burden that they had m the estimation 
of their superiors forfeited ell claims to humanity and when 
they at length resumed their native shape it was resented as an 
unheard of and daring piece of presumption b} their former mas- 
ters, who could bj no means stomach the change or tell what to 
raako of It They concluded tliat what had always been must 
always bo that the distinctions of rank and their great supenor 
ity in personal accomplishments were tho obvious consequences 
of an original difference in blood just as tho butterfly is superior 
to the caterpillar and that clow ns and artificers were the natural 
drudges of lords and fine gentlemen Modem cffeminnc} and 
fastidious refinement dazzled the vanity of some and blinded them 
to tlio plain and manly principles of independence while others 
bent their gazo on tlio dim twilight of antiquity — and not finding 
ino ancestors of the great mass of mankind in books of Iicraldrr 
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regarded lliom as of no account wjiatcvcr E\cn the taidy sento 
of ju‘'Ucc would niiiKc them lejcct c\cr\ other supposition with 
a Kind of abhorrence, foi ihcN could no olhciwise defend then 
luning so long abu'jcd the human form, and they must cithei 
acknowledge the odiousiicss and absurdity of llieir own preten- 
sion*:, or look dow n upon the bulk of the species w ith scorn and 
loathing We see indeed in persons of this class’* wlio A\ere 
e\ceptions to the general rule, and superioi to selfish and sordid 
motnes, the unconquerable force of iiabif — liow’ diflicult the} 
found It to reconcile ihcmsehes m realit} to what the} had ar- 
dently dcsiicd in ihcor} , and how soon they withdrew, one by 
one, from the race of popul.irit} on winch the} had entered, 
not able to breathe out of the thick and unwholesome atmos- 
phere of tradition and jireiudicc to whicli they lind been accus- 
tomed ’ If tins w’as the case e^en with men of reflection and of 
enlarged and liberal Mews, what must ha\c beer the scorn, the 
fear, and hatred of those who wcie eaten up by their own pride 
and passions only, and w-ho had ne\cr so much as dreamt that 
the universe was not a pla} thing made for their amusement'^ 

As for the clergy, the Re\olulion, if it did not make them 
humble, made them zealous There were many Tarhtjfcs among 
them who thought Heaven was concerned in the defence of their 
w’calth, and who w'eie ready to call dowm its vengeance on the 
enemies of the church Numbers of them, w'ho before were 
hypocrites or lukew*arm, became bigots Then self-interest 
alarmed and strengthened their piety, their piety lent a seem- 
ing, and often a real sanctity, to their wmrldly passions In the 
best of them, the cause and defence of religion was the prevailing 
motive It was not without its effect, from sympathy and opposi 
non, in the w*orst They could not fail to perceive that then ali 
■was at stake , and when this is the case, the undei standing is apt 
to put Itself to school to the will By their alf, we are not to 
imply merely their external possessions, but their spnitual rank 
and character, the whole ground-work of then opinions, studies, 
acquirements, the influence they had exercised in the world, and 
the authority they still claimed over the bodies and souls of men 
From reverend men they became, by the new light, cheats and 
SucL as the Duke of Liancourt and others 
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impostors from giving laws to iho world and leading it blind 
fold their pretensions were turned into a laughing-stock , they 
w ere alike scoffed at by the philosophers and baited with the 
rabble s curse If they were men they could never tamely 
brook this change nor be cordially or under any circumstance^ 
reconciled to a Revolution that had produced it At best their 
spiritual dommalion was gone from them they were become 
mere cjphers m the state The more rudely the mask had been 
torn from their failings the closer would they try to keep it on 
the more absurd and fantastical their articles of faith or forms of 
worship the more aophistry would they employ both to them 
selves and others m palliating their grossness the more base and 
unremitting had been their subservience to power the more would 
they strain every nerve and undergo every pnvation to restore 
that power that it might be a shield to them and a triumphant 
answer to their enemies It was not that they themselves were 
attacked but it was a question whether all that they ever held or 
professed to bold sacred and venerable should be made into a jest 
and bye word The espnt de corps was too deeply wounded for 
them to remain neuter their part was decidedly and finally allot 
ted them by the circumstances in which they stood and by the 
necessity to prop up the throne on which the altar leant for mu 
tual support To have noted otherwise than they did would have 
been a professional and mentaiye/o de-se It was an error to sup- 
pose that any arguments or concessions could soften them or 
divert them from the settled purpose of recovenng this self conse 
^uence Such characters are not unnatural but incorrigible 
To proceed to the last point the temper and patience with which 
tlie King was likely to submit to the vanous etpenmonta for 
paring down his crown to a philosophic and consututional stan 
dard A lioness robbed of her young is not more furious than 
o an absolute monarch deprived of the mallest tittle of his power 
to the con\ulsi\e start the quncnng of the flesh the scalding tear 
drudgquenilous tone the swelling rage and the faint smile would 
fastidusubject for a great octor or poet to express To question his 
to tlio pis a deadly offence which calls for instant and signal punish 
bent the From the moment that ho knows or suspects that you do 
tno anccs upon his person os sacred that you think him a mere 
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no or diviile his sovereignty wilh the people m the %vay of fn nd 
ship and good will is to expect milk from tigers honey from the 
scorpion It cannot bo It is not that I blame him for being 
what he is a king but I blame those who think he can e\er for 
get that he was one He is what thev have made him for the 
tyrant is the work of slaves but let them beware how they pro- 
ceed gravely and by piece meal to undo their own handy uork 
It IS no child “i-play the uncroamng of a monarch 1 Thenceforth 
there can be no compromise no cordiality no reliance on hi 
good nature or promises or imbecility for the weakest monarch 
knows that he is a king and his fancied wrongs give him the right 
and spirit to resort to every means of violence or artifice to reraam 
so There was nothing to prevent Louis XVI from becoming a 
popular and constitutional monarch but bis having been bom an 
absolute one and this circumstance alone made it quite as impos 
sible for the old monarchy ever to be firmly and quietly settled m 
his person on the new basis as for hts bead to be restored to his 
body after it was severed from u In these reflections we may 
trace the real principles of the rise fate and progress of the 
French Revolution 

Mirabeau (on whom the court hod just then fixed their eyes as 
a person likely to stop what he had so great a share m accelera 
ting) died in April 1791 and his death which was sudden and 
b) some attributed to poison was lamented by all France He 
was the alarm bell of the Revolution tho mouth piece of the As 
sembly the very model of a French orator if ho had been less 
of a mountebank or actor he could not have produced the effect 
he did He caught with singular felicity and animation tho feel 
ing of tho moment and giving it a tenfold impulse by his ges- 
ture voice and eye sent it back with electrical force into the 
breasts of his audience He seized the salient point of every 
question oaw the giddj fluctuation of opinion and ruslicd in and 
turned it to his own advantage By his boldness and prompti 
tude he exercised a dictatorial power over the Asscmblj and 
held them in subjection by a bnlliant and slnnling sue Tssion of 
pointed appeals as Robespierre afterwards did b^ the reiterated 
and gloomy monotony of his denunciations Mimboau bore a re 
semblanco to the late Lord Chatham in his commanding lone and 
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personal npos-tiophcs but uuh more of llicatucal displa} and rho 
loncal connnon-place lie died jusl in lime lo “^ave his popu 
lariU, or to pre\cnt Ins becoming, in all piobabiliiy, an nbjee 
and formidable deserter from the cause of the people , for after 
Ins death a clandestine coi icspondcncc \\itli the Queen’s party 
^\as disco\cicdhy tlic inimstci Roland, aiul on this occasion Ins 
bust, winch stood in the hall of the Lcgislatuic, wnis veiled w'ltli 
a graceful iniMurcof leproacli and rcgiol 

The Piinccs, and paiticulaily the Count d’Arlois, had for some 
time been husil) employed, in conceit with the cnugiant nobles 
and cleigjjor wliat, in the language of tlio pciiod, w'a=, called 
cxlcr tor France, in organiving the insui icclioii of the piovinces 
and the iinasion of the kingdom by the foieign powers The 
dedal ation of Mantua, signed by that piince, in conjunction with 
the Einperoi of Austria and the King of Sardinia, and settling the 
amount of the contingent of troops to be furnished by each of the 
contracting parlies, bcais date the 20th of iMay, 1791 Austiia 
was to send 35,000 men into Flandcis, the Circles of the Em 
pire, 15,000 into Alsace , the Swiss Cantons, 1*5,000 upon Lyons, 
Sardinia, the same numbei into Dauphiny , Spain w-as to augment 
the army of Catalonia to 20,000 men , Piussia w'as favoiablj' dis- 
posed to the Coalition, and the King of England was lo take an 
active pait in it as Elector of Hanover But as it w'as indispen- 
sable to act in unison and pi event any partial insuri action, the 
tieaty was to be kept seciet till the latter end of July Calonne 
was employed as ministei at this juncture by the Count d’Artois, 
Count Alexander Durfort was the confidential messenger between 
Leopold and Louis XVI 

But the latter, either fiom an apprehension of tiustmg himself 
in the hands of the Emigrants and foreigners, or fiom a natural 
vacillation of puipose, determined, in the interim, to confide his 
cause and peison to General Bouille, a devoted and skilful parti- 
san, who had taken the oath of fidelity to the Constitution solely 
that he might be able to place the army at the disposal of the King 
For some time a close correspondence had been kept up between 
them , eveiything was prepared for the reception of the royal 
fugitive Under pretence of some hostile movement on the fron. 
tier, a cimp was established at Montmedy, and detachments of 
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soldiers lined the road to Pans m order it wag said to protect a 
convoy of gold and silver to pay the troops The Royal Family, 
on their side had made every necessarv arrangement and taken 
everj precaution to lull suspicion On the night of the 20th of 
June at the moment fixed for their departure they quitted the 
Thuillenes separately and in disguise passed the sentinels, re- 
paired to the Place da Carrousel where a carnage awaited them 
and set off m the direction of Chalons and Montmedy * 

The next day when the news was known Pans was seized 
with a stupor winch soon gave place to mdignation Groups of 
Uie most violent description were collected and suspicion did not 
pare even Bailly or Fayette as accomplices in the event People 
foresaw in the King s flight the invasion of France the triumph 

Several accidents threatened to defeat this project in the very com 
mencemenL The King was ctmUengcd as he was goi g out of the g^te of 
the Tha Uerlea and only escaped detection by answering to the name of 
SuIIi an Craufurd to whom he bore a strong resemblance A depntstion 
of some of the ministers passed him os he was stooping down to bncUe his 
whoe in one of the galleries. He^howeve eached the place of rc desvons 
and with Madame Elisabeth, the young Princess, the Daupb n di gmsed as 
ahttlegirl and Madame de Tourzel, the go emess of the childKD,got into 
a hickoey-coach, which was driven by Count Fenen, a Swed sh nobleman 
and a fhvored lover of the dueen who the more completely to avo d sqs< 
picion whistled as be sat on the coach box wh oh is considered as a tonrh 
of the lowest vulgarity in Franca. They had to wait in this sltoat on, and 
in a state of the greatest anxiety for the Queen, who having left the palace 
in company of one of the Guards and ne ther ebe nor her guide knowing 
any thing of the streets of Paris, she h »d lost her way and d d not arrlvo 
for above an hoar after her time At the barr er the bghts of a wedding 
had nearly discovered them. Having passed the Porte St Mart n, the 
Tmi-Vn fly-tyiach wos overtamod into aditcb and the p,irty got into a berime 
•with six horses which was waiting for them. Madame de Tonriel under 
the name of the Baroness Korff passed for a mother travell ng with her 
children the King was supposed to bo her valet-de-chambre To favor 
the deception the Baroness had twice mudo the same j nrney to Montmedy 
Count Fcr en took leave of them on the outside of the barriers, returned 
to Pans to see whether the King 8 flight was disco ered and set o thlm 
eelf the next day for Brussels. It was the some nobleman who was after 
wards sent to the congress of Rastadt, as plen potenliary from the Swedish 
monarch, and who was assass nated at Stockholm, in 1810 in a popular tu 

ninll. Monsieur with his wlf^ fled at the same tune to Flanders by a sep 

ante ronte. 
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of tlic l]migiants, tlie lelurn of the ancient regime with nggia\atcd 
e\ lib, or a long ci\ il w ar. The conduct of tlie National Assembly, 
hnue\er, soon restored tianqudhtj and confidence They sum- 
moned the iinnisteib and authoiitics to then bai, took the e\ecu- 
Ine powci uj/iii thcmschcs foi the tunc, chaiged the minister 
Montmorm to mfoim the cabinets of Europe of then pacific mten- 
iions, dispatchea commibsionois to the aimj to iccenc the oath of 
fidelity, not m tlie name ol the King, but in their o\\ n, and trans- 
mitted ordeis into all the Departments to prc\cnt eveiy poison 
from leaMiig the kingdom Mcaimhile, tlie King and Ins family 
proceeded undiscoxercd for some stages, as he ictired farther 
from Pans he gie\s more confident, and suflercd himself to be 
seen, and at St Mcnehould he was iccogni/ed by Diouet, the 
postmastei s son (from the likeness to the head on an assignat,) 
who followed him to Vareimes to gne the infoimation, wheic he 
was questioned and stopped on the c\enmg of the 21st The nc\t 
moining Romeuf, aide-de-camp to Fayette, aimed with the de- 
ciec of the Assembly, commanding his detention, wdiich the Queen 
snatched and tore m pieces Bouillo, on learning the arrest of 
the King, hastened to his rescue with a icgiment of cavalry, but 
came too late, when ho reached Vaicnncs, the King had been 
gone some hours After the failure of his plan, the Geneial had 
no other alternative but to quit the army and the kingdom The 
Assembly no soonei heaid of the return of the Royal Family, than 
It sent three of its membeis, Petion, Latour-Maubourg, and Bai- 
nave, to leconduct them to Pans It was during this journey 
(which took up eight days, undei a burning sun, and amidst 
clouds of dust raised by incessant gaping crowds) that Barnave, 
touched by the unaffected conversation of the King, and the fasci- 
nating address of Maiia- Antoinette, became a conveit to the Rejm! 
cause So much moie influence has the smile of princes than the 
welfare of nations ’ Petion ga\e offence by his rough manneis , 
80 that no attempts weie made to gam him over to the couit On 
arriving at Pans (by the Champs-Elysees) they passed through 
an immense multitude, who expressed neither disapprobation nor 
applause, but observed a long and deep silence — the King smiling 
and saying, “ Heie 1 am, good people and the Queen bridling, 
and ready to burst with lage and shame 
VOL I 
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I rom this period the republican party began to sliou itself who 
nished the do^VIlfaI of the King and of the monarchy, and sub- 
sequent events did not ten to weaken this party or feeling Louis 
\VI vvas now pretty generally thought to harbor sentiments and 
designs of which neither his countenance nor his words were a 
sufficient index and agamst which it w as necessary to have some 
better secuniv than his own protestations He was for a while 
suspended from his functions and had a guard placed ov er him 
his footsteps were narrowly watched and he was only suffered to 
walk out at certain hours in the garden of the Thuillenes but in 
consequence of an eloquent and artful appeal by Barnave lo the 
moderation and magnanimitj of the representatives of a great nation 
the Assembly agreed to overlook what was past at the same time 
making a decree that if in future the monarch should violate the oath 
of fidelity to the Constitution or league with foreign enemies or put 
lumself at the head of an army to wage civil war he would thercbj 
have forfeited the throne and would from that time be liable to be 
proceeded against like any other citizen A vast concourse of 
persons of all classes assembled m the Chomp>do.Mars to petition 
against this sentence of amnesty and oblivion and to propose an 
appeal to the people as to the continuance of I ouis XVI in office 
The petition was drawn up by Bnssot who afterwards tell a vic- 
tim to the. fury of the Robespierre party for not voting the death 
of the King and it required the interference of an aimed force 
headed by La Fayette to disperse the mob Some lives were lost 
Fayette by his forwardness on this occasion forfeited some of hts 
popularity which he never entirely regained 

While Pans ond the Assembly remained in this stato of agita 
Hon and suspense the Allies, thrown into consternation b) the 
arrest of the King proceeded to toko a decisive part in affairs 
which allowed no alternative to the French people os long os 
they aspired to the rank of men or freemen Monsieur the Km^ « 
brother who had fled at tho same time with him arrived at Brus- 
sels vvjth tho assumed title and powers of regent Tho Emigrants 
navmg no other hope left called loudi) for tho intervention of 
I urope more than two hundred member? of the Asscmblv who 
had at difllrcnt times withdrawn from it protested against tlio 
validity of Its decrees BouiIK published a tlin-atcning bombastic 
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letter, in the hope of intimidating it Finally, the Emperoi, the 
King of Piussia, and the Count d’ Artois met togethei at Pilnitz, 
where tliey signed the famous treaty of the 27th of July, 1791, 
A\hich gave its sanction to the invasion of Fiance, and commenced 
the v ar of the Revolution , v Inch was not a v ar of government 
against government, oi of one country against anothei, but of 
po\vci against libeity, of kings against the people, and which 
neither did nor could end till one oi the other was completely 
ovei till own When the Bourbons weie rcstoied in 1814 and 
1815, the contest came to a natural tcimination England did 
not openly join the Coalition (though it gave it eveiy seciet en 
couragement) till after the death of Louis XVI , which event if 
might easily have prevented , not by making his acquittal the 
price of Its neutrality, but by putting a stop, by a firm and manly 
declaration, to the invasion of Fiance by the Allies, and to the 
French monarch’s consequent tampering with them for assistance, 
which led to his destruction, and to the disasters that followed 
Fiom the moment that war was found to be inevitable, the Re- 
volution, vliich had hitheito been suspended on the edge of a pie- 
cipice, was like a loose fragment of lock thrown down a declivity, 
that bounds from projection to projection, makes strange havoc, 
and overturns all obstacles m its progress, and inci eases every 
instant in fury and impetuosity Let us try, in a hasty sketch, 
to follow its headlong and iriegular course, as far as is necessary 
to our present purpose 

In the declaration signed at Pilnitz the Sovereigns avowedly 
considered the cause of Louis XVI as their own They insisted 
that he should be allowed full liberty to go where he pleased, 
that is to join then standard , that he should be restored to his 
throne, with all his former pr vileges , that the Assembly should 
foithwith he dissolved, and the Piinces of the Empiie having 
possessions in Alsace and Lorraine re-instated m their feudal 
right In case of refusal to comply with these terms, France 
was threatened with a war and with the utmost displeasure of 
the High Allied Powers This lordly menace incensed instead 
of discouraging the nation and the Assembly It was asked, by 
what right the Sovereigns of Europe exercised a despotic sway in 
the internal government of P'lance ? But since a band of haughty 
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Princes with their hordes of satellites were determined to de. 
^rade and wage war on a great and free people the challenge 
was accepted — the frontiers were ordered to be put id an imine 
diate state of defence , a hundred thousand national troops were 
levied and France awaited the momentous struggle to which it 
was called with alacrity and confidence 

bhortly afterwards, the National Assembly having achieved 
Its noble task and appointed meetings for the election of its sue 
cestjors drew to a close and was dissolved by the King m a 
speech of excessive cordiality and friendly condescen ion oc 
casioned perhaps by satisfaction at the event and the prospect 
of undoing all that it had done m the interval before it met ogam 
Part of It is worth citing as an instructive specimen of rega* 
adulation I trust you will be the interpreters of my senti 
menta he said to the deputies, when you return among your 
fellow citizens Tell them all that the King will alwajs be their 
first and their most faithful friend that he has need of their love 
and that he can onlv bo happy with and through them This 
was declared to bo a discourse after the manner of Henry IV 
end the monarch withdrew m the midst of the most unbounded 
expressions of attachment end esteem to contrive new plots 
against the Constitution and to form new leagues with its enemies 
Then Thcmret the president declared with a loud voice and 
turnmg towards the people that the Constituent As*<emblj had 
accomplished its object, and that its sittings ended there Tho 
Assembly in dissolving itself had precluded its members from 
being re elected to the following one with a refinement in disin 
terestedness after tho example (as it was said) of tlio legislators 
of antiquitj This tendency to imitate antiquitj has often led 
the French astrav In the present case it endangered the 
stability of tho work to throw or nir of puritv and magnanimity 
over the character of those who had been instrumental in effect 
mg It But even virtue and honor may ha^ e too high n standard 
In tho raco of patriotism the first thing to bo attended to is to sen 
that the Common wealth suObn no detriment the second Is to 
place our own motives above suspicion Wo may honever par 
don the impolicj of tho measure for tho rareness of tho example 
and as a weakness incident only to tho best ond loftiiKt minds 
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The humnne and bene\olcnt me refined, and icfincinent leads to 
fastidiousness The selfish and brutal, on the contiary, never 
stand on ceremony, or “ mince the matter and for this reason, 
so often triumph ovci then more sciupulous and well-meaning 
ad\crsaries Robcspicirc was the author of the pioposal in ques- 
tion , and It has oeen attributed to his envy of the talents and 
tdoquencc displayed by some of his coadjutors in the pieceding 
Assemblj'-, and his wish to exclude them fiom the following one 
But as he would also exclude himself by the same lesolution, this 
seems hardly possible His conduct W'as, moic piobably, oiving 
to a sort of political pedantry, a bancnncss of icsouices, and a 
literal tenaciousness of purpose, w'hich w as the original sin of his 
undei standing, and of which he w'as apparently no less the dupe, 
than others iverc the victims 

The King opened the sittings of the Legislative Assembly 
(w'hich met on the 1st of October 1791) with an ill giace, thus 
compromising the character of candor and good-nature, w^hich he 
affected, through a puerile inconsistency Averse to the bad, 
lepenting of wdiat W'as good m his intentions, he piovoked enemies 
without commanding respect He sent a cold answ'er to the 
deputation that w^aited on him, and then appealed in person, with 
a countenance by no means calculated to do aw'ay the fiist unfa- 
vorable impression The cause of this distance and haughty 
leseive was the composition of the new" Assembly, which w’as 
much more populai than had been expected by the Coiul Power 
still trusts to Fortune, as its natuial ally, till undeceived by the 
event, and even then still trusts on Another ground of distaste 
was, that some over-zealous members had proposed to withhold 
fiom the King the title of Sire, or Majesty, but this idle project 
was soon over-ruled The Legislative Assembly ronsisted then 
chiefly of a few undecided stragglers, who trimmed between the 

r Robespierre, instead of being a sansculotte or sloven, was a dandy in bis 
dress, and wben be came to cut off beads, still continued to wear powder 
His refinemerts in theory bis cruelties in practice migbt come under the 
denomination of political dandyism, or were the height of the fashion, the 
opinion of the day carried to excess and outiage, because he had no feelings 
of his own to oppose to a cant-phrase or party-Shiboleth, or to qualify a 
verbal dogma 
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Court and the Revolution the Gironde who inherited tlie mild 
wisdom and eloquent enthusiasm of the first National Assembly 
but with a stronger mfusion of the spirit of the period such as 
Bnssot, Vergniaud Condorcet Si6yes and others, and the 
Mounimn or men of nerve and action of whom Danton was at 
the head Most of the latter were men who had growm out ol 
Jie Revolution and partook of its impulse some more others less 
violently according to their previous dispositions The studious 
or philosoplucal character of the first Assembly appeared much 
less m this which had to contend with pressing emergencies 
instead of laying down general principles the one was occupied 
in forming a Constitution out of scattered and unknown elements 
which the other was called upon to defend to the utmost against 
the shock of hostile states and parties The clubs of the Corde 
hers and Jacobins m which Robespierre and Camille Desmoulins 
figured and the Commune or municipality of Pans led bj sucli 
men os Santerre and Legendre also began to have considerable 
influence and even authority These b^ii»s were a kind of roll 
ers to the Revolution when its motion was otherwise impeded 
suggested nay dictated measures of violence or safely to the 
Assembly on any sudden oxigenoy or burst of popular feeling, 
could act with more promptitude and effect from being shackled 
by no forms or dignified responsibility and by means of this 
formidable adaptation to the unforeseen and rapid changes of the 
time from bein_, the auxiUanes in the end became the masters 
They were in fact, a self appointed executive power with the 
energy and determination of a single chief and the wild irrcgu 
lantv of a lawless multitude borne olong indeed bv the tumultu 
ous agitation of public events but often precipitaUng them to 
remediless destruction 

The isscmbl^ from its commencement, was placed in trying 
circumstances Its first object was to demana an explanation 
of their hostile demonstrations from the foreign powers and m 
case of not receiving a satisfactory answer to declare war immc 
diately Nothing could bo obtained but ambiguous cxcu cs a 
repetition of the same unwarrantable claim to interfere with 
the internal regulations and political independence of Franco 
on the pan of the Emperor and the continued preparations and 
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iii'-'ih'nt tliroilsof Uu' Limur.uUs 'J’lio nii^uor to nil tlii^ \\ns 
an indij.nnt runl unn\#>i<l ii»lt iMinnU, ihnl tho I'n'iich poo. 
plo \\t.re IKH tin snl)j< cts o! tlio Iniiporoi of Clormatu, and \\ar 
V a'- icoonlm*:!' ditlaiid ^\lJl^^«lt one «li ‘.oniiont \oice. Hv 
thU" tnK’.n” till' In mini} Mow rrnnco did not asmiredh hi'- 
mm the .limn s‘-or, tliouijh il lia*> In on Ii\ pncritu >ill\ proiondod 
K) 'J'iin i- arnn< wtro ajijiomtod nndor the command of Lutlv. 
m r, ua I'n* Ito, and Uoi hamh' an and <i docrof was at the samo 
tmn p 1'-^' d, ciintaining an att of aitamdor a^am•^t the Kiny s hro- 
till ! (, IS m ton'^pirai s and torn ''ponrlt nco w ith the enomn s of the 
ionilr\, pniMiii d lh(\ did not ninrn within throe months to 
Fianti , confi'^catnii: the piopi i 1 \ of the i mifiraiit nohks, and 
h in >1111111 a nuniher of rofractoi\ piitst^, who refused to take the 
oil*' nfimicd In the Comtitutioii, and did all thc\ could to stii up 
the j'coplc agam^'t the Uo\tnimont 

Tlc‘ Kiiv.1 b mini‘-ter>, howe\er <hd iioilnii'; there was an in- 
criiic‘'‘' and .m c\ident waul of'-mteiit} Not to take .ictne and 
\igorons mravuresof defence was to dclivci the counti}, hound 
hand and foot, into the power of the Allies Theie w as an indecision 
and double dealing in the conduct of the Ivmg himself, an overt 
disapprobation, a covert encouiagcmcnt of the proceedings of the 
Pruices and the Sovereigns The cfiecl of this benumbing in- 
fluence w as soon felt b} the people and piodiiced, ns its natuial 
consequence, impatience and disgust It was ncccssai} to stiike 
a terroi into the cneiu}, to inspne the nation with enthusiasm A 
change of ministers w. is loudly called for and agiced to by the 
King, who 5 aided with appaient mdiflrrencc to evciy suggestion 
and every demand Dumouiie/ and Roland w eie the tw'o prin- 
cipal memberb of the new cabinet, the one being appointed nmiLs- 
ter of the interior, the other of foicign relations Roland was a 
plain honest man, without much pretension, but thoroughly at- 
tached to the cause of the people, and moi e fit to have been boi n 
m a republic than to bring about a revolution, oi to contend with 
the violence and intrigues of paity, to which, urged on by Ins 
wife’s enthusiasm and masculine intellect, they both fell victims 
He was remarkably simple and unafibeted in his manncis, and 
Dll one occasion going to court with stiings instead of buckles in 
his shoes, the master of the ceremonies at flist refused him ad. 
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mittance but not danng to persist, he turned round in despair tc 
Dumounez who humored him by exclaiming — Ah! Monsieur 
all js lost ' Dumounez was a man of an entirely opposite char 
acter bnlhant onterpnsing full of expedients without pr nciple 
and 60 ambitious of effect that sooner than not produce it every 
instant, he was willing to sink (the manjr of egotism) into insig 
nificance and infamy all the rest of his life This infirmity wa. 
not peculiar to the individual but is characteristic of a commun 
ily To note it therefore belongs to history it should be pointed 
out, defined as distinctly as possible they should be warned agamst 
it, that in future it may not produce the same sinister effects not 
only on the fate of a country but of the world The national 
vanity of the French unfortunately has no relief no selection m 
It It 13 voracious of every kiod of food and impatient of the leas* 
delay Place a Frenchman in any situation no matter what pro- 
vided he is an object of attention be IS satisfied his self complo* 
ccnc} supplies the rest Have we not seen not one but o suc- 
cession of generals betroviog Ihoir standards and marching at the 
head of the enemy m triumph? Have we not seen crowds of 
patriots making first the rums of tbo throne and then the carcass 
of their country a pedestal for their pride to stand upon and so 
that they trers gazed at «ith wonder and incredulity fancying 
themselves objects of admirauon to the universe ? Their inverted 
ambition does not climb the bleep and rugged path of duty and of 
honor but runs like water wherever it can find a declivity 
The rest of mankind if defeated submit to their fate vvifh vvhat 
grace they may the French alone make a boost of being beaten 
and even of having contributed to it by their treachery and want 
of principle They aro never on the losing sido Their buoy 
oncy of spirit soon nses from defeat unhurt— 

And {q its liquid (extor« mortal wound 

Reccim no more than does the ambient air" 

But 100** siould remember that though vanity may nave a hun 
dred lives honor has butene* 

The French on the first signal for hostilities showed great cn 
thusia m and ardor for the combat jet nil the good will m the 
world could not in the commencement supplv the deficiency of 
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r i v ‘’.i*' us ‘.\{H \\ |nh' tin' ju w Ir m* u* ro r ii'-iu", 

'-i.'U'' '"'■'t * ul ’•!«• » )U\t— . UT (!i m ( ij t)l III till fnlluw. 

1 in-'i.iv r 'i t <' (tf til''- \ H t frni!!' r fri'.n DiinKirK *n 

Ht n ‘ I n’.ruv*. } tli* < inirri'if! of t!u' llir* r gciu'nii'! 

!•'' ! < • 1 tlj'’ !• r.. Poin Ihin'.irrt {<< I’liitippi \ t!I« , tiu’ 

-in. »! ji’.iii’ '■'0 (MMl •rni)'' \v'’‘ um^i'r lln onl< r*- nf 

'4 - ' U -I i'M.Ji” •'t* !i t'l tin < u ijiiniid iif till' nnuv n» 

Si' CMi. 1 (>i 5'>(i0(l nun 'nui TOUO Imrs' , niid •.tiu 

!' 1 Ui'Si I’J'ii.pp i!!> niui llj' litu (if W (‘u ! inUnirp' 

L ’iV t?" "Tin . ol 'hi IDiiiu . ( oj’-'i 'jUl' of ‘I’* niK) iiu’H niul ‘•(lOU 
l.-'r ", 1 . till''.' r ‘iir<(:uin nf '1 hiul.iur, from \\ uu 

Ui!' ni",. in !•' 'rh" tro'itu r nf llu of the Pj n 

iui n .. • niri! tnii l> Citiu’rsl Afon(» ■-'jm'iti, uho'-r. army u/i'i 
xf n UK in' u* rih!' , hn* tirU *.<h’ of I r.ituf \ ju, not at tin*, tmu' 
jn 'inn"! r 

Mnr-lnl I'n^li’niih ti s aiKuo '\ii*' tn r/ mam on the di 0 iimm , 
iT’d m' Ti h mivirt! the fnnt.i r Dmnoiiri' on the contrnrx, pro 
in Ik "ill ih' i'ttac'K, .tnd siui'. ha\r the adxanttinf of t!io fir's 
hlo.i lit', pl.in. winch w m apprmed of, coiui'.tetl m a Mitlden 
jncur''ioii m'o the \( tlu ’•IntuK. w Inch, O'- tl)e\ had l,it( K ntlf'm[ited 
to throw ofi the Vu'-trnm xoKe, it wav thoiiirht, would hc' fax ora- 
bio to ihr rroin,ii frin-. 'i’hf'. mxavmn was to luixe been con- 
ducted In u combined nioxfiurnl fiom three difierenl pniiiLs of 
nllack XI/ b\ the trcKips under Theobald Dillon, who wn<^ to 
march witli 1000 men fiom Lille on 'Pounmy , bj tho'.e u /ler 
Diron amounting to 10,000 men, xxlio were to proceed from Vnl- 
enciennc'. to Mons and by a p.irl of La Tajette’s Army, who 
XX ore to set out from Met/ and fall on Namur by forced marches, 
throutrh Stcnai, Sedan, Me/ieres, and Gixet The plan, which 
xxas too difficult of execution for raw troops liow’cver able in the 
conception, totally filled No sooner had Theobald Dillon’s corps 
passed the frontier, and got w ithin siglit of the enemy, than they 
xxere panic struck, took to flight, and hurrying their general along 
with them, assassinated him on the spot Almost the same thing 
took place with those under Biron Fayette, hearing of these dis- 
asters, immediately retreated , and Rochambeau, unxx filing to bo 
the mere instrument of schemes undertaken without his approba- 
tion, threxv up his command This disgraceful check' added fresh 
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fuel to the discontent that prevailed at Pans The Court was 
more than ever suspected of keeping up an understanding with 
the enemj and the cry of sauve qui pent which had thrown the 
French ranks into confusion was attributed to its eraissanes 1 he 
Assembly ordered a camp of 20 000 men to be formed round 
Pans and the enrolment of several companies of pikemen m the 
National Guards Both these measures the one as providing the 
Assembly w ith a military force the other as mtroducing the pop- 
ulace into the army were sharply criticised by the Constitutional 
party— ^ set of men existing at all times who never can amve 
at a concepUon beyond the thlUkfe of politics and m the most 
cntical circumstances and m the convulsion and agony of states 
see only the violaUon of forms and etiquette This class of per 
sons began from its outset to cnpple the Revolution by petty tram 
mels and trifling objections as the Lilliputians attempted to bind 
Gulliver with pms fastened m the ground nor is it surprising 
that with the mstmet of self preservation and the rage of power 
men of greater energy of character but with less principle found 
It necessary to get nd of their importunity by acts of violence and 
proscription The King grew daily more reserved with his min 
isters It was then that Roland addressed to him that famous 
letter (said to have been written by Madame Roland) which occa 
sioned their dismissal and the re!>eDtmeni and tumultuary rising 
of the people of Pans in consequence Mallet du Pan was sent 
with secret instructions to the Allied Powers while Dumounez, 
having helped by his officiousncss to dissolve n mmistry of which 
he composed a part repaired to tho armj , and La Fayette from 
his camp at Maubcuge wrote to the Assembly demanding tlie 
euppression ot the Jacobins and the putting a stop to the farther 
tendency of the Revolution to vulgarity and democracy In the 
mean ume the Revolution kept on its coui^e the hostile pressure 
from without produced a correspondent reaction from within and 
all intermediato parties and subordmato distinctions were crushed 
or set aside in the mortal struggle between those who were re 
soWed to destroy the Revolution altogether and those who were 
prepared to defend it to the last evtrcmitj and to sacrifice every 
other object to that paramount consideration 

On tho anniversary of tho 20tli of June 179- under prctcncfl 
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of celebrating that memorable day, and planting a tree m lionoi 
of libeity, a collection of about 8000 men set out fiom the Faux 
bourg St Antoine, and diiected their steps towards the place where 
the Lcgislatuie sat Their leadcis asked for leave to present a 
petition and to defile befoie the Assembly After a violent debate, 
the deputation v as admitted Their orator expressed himself in 
threatening language, talking of a icsoit to the original right of 
the people — “resistance to oppiession” — as explained in the Be- 
tiarahon of Rights j demanded the expulsion of the discontented 
membeis, mIio (he said) vould do well to join their friends at 
Coblentz, (wheie the Piinces weie ,) and insisted that the King 
should eithci second the exertions of the aimies m defence of the 
counti}'’, or resign a situation of which he made so ill a use The 
Assembly agreed to take their petition into consideration, recom- 
mended inspect for the laws, and peimitted them to defile m its 
presence The procession, which by this time amounted to 30,000 
persons, men, women, and childien. National Guards, recruits 
armed with pikes, and bearing flags and trophies with the most 
inflammatoiy inscriptions, traversed the hall, singing the well- 
known tune of Ca ira ' and crying out “ The nation for ever ' 
The sansculottes for ever ' Down with the veto The mob was 
headed by Santeire and the Marquis St Hurugues On quitting 
the Assembly, they proceeded towaids the Thuilleries with the 
petitioners in front 

The outei gates of the palace were opened to them bv older of 
the King , the multitude then rushed into the interior They as- 
cended the stairs to the loyal apartments , and while they were 
bieaking down the doors with the blows of an axe, Louis XVI 
desired them to be thrown open, and presented himself to the as 
sailants, attended only by a few peisons The popular tide was 
aiiested for a moment by this unlooked-for circumstance , but the 
crowd without, not being restiained by the presence of the King, 
continued to pi ess forward Those about him had the precaution 
to place Louis XVI m the recess of one of the windows On no 
occasion did he display greater firmness or presence of mind than 
on this highly distiessing one Hemmed in by the National 
Guard, who helped to keep off the crowd, seated in a chair which 
had been raised or a table, in order that he might be able to 
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breaUie more freely and be seen by the people he preserved a 
countenance calm and unruffled To those who rudely demanded 
the sanction of the decrees against the Emigrants and the refrac* 
tory priests (which the King had hitherto declined signing) he re 
plied steadily This is neither the mode nor the lime to obtain it 
from me Having had the courage to refuse what was the 
essential object of this sudden commotion he did not think it n orth 
while to quarrel with an outward symbol which to him signified 
nothing and which in the eyes of the spectators was the badge of 
liberty He put a red cap on his head which was held up to him 
on the point of a pike The crowd were exceedingly delighted 
unth this mark of condescension and presently after they o\ er 
whelmed him with applause when nearly chokmg ivith heat and 
thirst ho drank without any hesitation out of a wine glass offered 
him by a workman who was half drunk Meanwhile Veigni 
aud Isnard and some other deputies of the Gironde hastened to 
protect the kmg to speak to the people and put an end to this cx 
traordmary scene The AssembI) which had just before broken 
up Its sittings met on the instant alarmed at this outrage and 
sent several successive deputations to Louis XVI to servo liim as 
a safeguard At length the Mayor Pelion arrived he mounted 
on a chair harangued the crowd intreaied them to retire without 
committing any disorders, and they obeyed These singular dis- 
turbances which had for their object to enforce the sanction of 
the late decrees and the recal of the popular ministers ended with 
out having broken out into any octual violence but without bai mg 
attained their original purpose 

The proceedings of the 20th of June were followed by a strong 
remonstrance on the side of the Constitutionals Both La Fayetto 
and the Duke do la Rochefoucauld Liancourt proposed to take 
the King and place him at the head of their troops at Rouen and 
Compiegne but the monarch declined their offers choosing rather 
to owe his deltieranee to the Allied Powers who were at hand 
Fajette considerably disappointed made n last effort in favor of 
the rojal cause He repaired to Pans presented himself uncx 
pectcdly at the bar of the Assembly and demanded the punbn 
ment of the outrages of the 20th of June the closing of the clubs, 
and the suppression of tlicrcsolutionara meetings He was coldly 
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rcconcd b} the Av'-einblj, who, however, were jnclmecl to over- 
look the wtll.inemt eceoniricilv of his coiuluct, nnd iiniiod him 
to the honors of the sitting lie still had hopes from the assist- 
ance of the X.Uionol Guards, but llio Court itself contrned to 
defs. it Ills jiioptis m that quarlei. So little sj nipathy do such 
rom mtic mediators liml with either party, who would do even 
moro misduol to tlieir own side of the tjuestion, but that their 
enemies, who pt rfeeth know ihcir own mind'., will have nothing 
to sav to their oilers of conditional service and qualified approb.i- 
lion, but are dotermmod to push matters to eMrcmilies and asscit 
their real designs, stripped of all equivocation oi disguise This 
was the last attempt of the Constitutional part) towaids an adjust- 
meiu between the King and the peojile Fn)ettc relumed to the 
aimv which both he and Dumouric/ (w ho had taken the com- 
mand under Luckner at the camp of Mauldc) endeavored to bring 
into some state of discipline and order, prev lously to the approach 
of the Allied troops 

At this crisis the Giiondc no longer doubted of the ovcithiovv 
of the Constitutional paily, and foresaw plainly that Louis would 
not rest contented, till he had cither re-established the ancient 
monarchy with all its privileges and safeguards, or hurled him- 
self from the throne by Ins obstinacy, feebleness, and insincerity 
Vergniaud, one of their most powerful orators, did not scruple to 
aflirm that “ it vvas in the name of the King that the Emigrants 
w'ere assembled, that the Sovereigns were leagued together, that 
the foreign armies hovered on the fiontier, that the troubles in the 
interior took place ” He broadly accused the monarch of paia- 
lyzing the energy of the nation by his repeated refusals to comply 
with Its wishes, and of thus delivering up France to the Coalition 
Then founding himself on an article m the Constitution, which 
declared that if the King pul himself at the head of an army and 
directed its force against the nation, or if he did not hy a formal 
and timely disavowal oppose any such enterprise which might he 
executed in his name, he should be judged to have abdicated the 
throne , and putting the supposition that Louis XVJ had de 
signedly crippled the means of defence and resources of the coun. 
try, he asked if it would not be right to address him in these 
terms — “ 0 King, who without doubt have believed with the 
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tyrant Lysander that the truth was of no more avail than falsehood, 
and that it was necessary to amuse men with oaths as they amu&e 
children with cockle-shells who have feigned the appearance of 
attachment to the laws onlj to retom the power which might en 
able you to brave them of attachment to the Constitution only to 
remain on a throne whore you might the better destroy it think 
j ou to abuse our confidence with hypocritical pretences 1 Think 
5 ou to mock our misfortunes with the cunnmg of your excuses ? 
Was It then to defend us to oppose the foreign troops with a force 
that did not leave a doubt of its defeat? Was it to defend us to 
reject eveiy plan tending to fortify the frontier? Was it to 
defend us to encourage a general who spurned the Constitu 
tion and to damp the courage of those who enforced it ? Did 
that Constitution leave you the choice of the mmisteis for our 
welfare or for our ruin ? Did it make >ou the chief of our army 
for our glory or our shame ? Did it, m fine allow you the right 
of thereto a civil list and so many privileges only that jou 
might be at liberty constitutionally to destroy the Constitution and 
the Empire ? No no ^ Man whom the generosity of Frenchmen 
has not been able to render grateful whom the sole love of power 
has touched >ou are henceforth nothing for that Constitution 
which you have so unworthil> broken through for tliat people 
whom you have so unworthily betrayed ! 

Soon after followed the famous Manifesto of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick and on the heels of that (ns might be expected) the well 
known loth of August w hich was fatal to the Monarchy The 
Duke of Brunswick was advancing at the head of 70 000 Prus- 
sians and as many Austrians Hessians and Emigrants Ho 
himself^ with the Prussians was to pass tlie Rhine at Coblentz, 
and march on Paris by Loogwy ^ erdun and Chalons The 
Prince of Hohenloe was to operate on the loft in the direction of 
Metz and Thionville with a body of Hessians and Emigrant 
w hilo General ClairfajX was to lead the main body of the Austrians 
against Fayette who vvas stationed before Sedan and Meziens 
and to roach the capital bj woy of Rhcims and Soissons Thus 
the rojol fowlers spread their nets round Franco but this time 
caught onlj chaff Sw eden had been detached from the Coahuon 
hv the death of Gustavus, Spain by a change of ministry th» 
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Count d’ Aranda having succeeded the Maiquis Blanca-Flonda , 
neither England nor Russia had yet openly acceded to it On the 
25th of July, just as the aimy quitted Coblentz, the Duke of 
Brunswick published his e\ er-memorable proclamation m the 
name of the Emperor and of the King of Prusaia In this pro- 
clamation he reproached those who had usurped the rems of ad 
mmistiation in France with having troubled social order and over- 
turned the legitimate government, with having directed both 
against the Kang and his family attacks and violences renewed 
daily , with having aibitraiily quashed the rights and possessions 
of the German Princes in Alsace and Lorraine , finally, with 
having completed the measuie of their guilt by declaring an un- 
just war on his Majesty the Emperor, and invading his provinces 
in the Low Countiies He declared that the Allied Soveieigns 
marched into France to put an end to the frightful anarchy that 
reigned there , to repel the attacks made on the altai and the 
throne , to restore the King to the security and libeity of which 
he was deprived, and to place him in a situation to exercise his 
lawful authority In consequence, he made the National Guards 
and civil authorities answerable for all disorders till the arrival 
of the tioops of the Coalition He summoned them to return to 
their ancient allegiance He added, that the inhabitants of cities 
who should dare to defend themselves would be punished on the 
spot as lebels, with all the rigor of martial law, and their houses 
demolished or burnt that if the city of Pans did not set the King 
at entile liberty, and pay him the respect which was his due, the 
Coalesced Princes would render all the members of the Legislative 
Assembly, of the Department and Municipality, and of the Na- 
tional Guard, personally responsible and liable to military execu- 
tion without hope of pardon , and farther, that if the Palace of the 
Thuilleries was forced oi insulted, the Piinces would take a ter- 
rible and exemplary revenge by giving up Pans to military ex- 
ecution, and by not leaving one stone of it upon another On the 
other hand, he promised the inhabitants of Pans the interposition 
of the good offices of the Allied Princes with Louis XVI with a 
view to obtain forgiveness of their manifold offences and errors, 
provided they showed a prompt obedience to the orders of the 
Coalition 
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This impolitic and vaunting proclamation which laid open the 
designs and pretensions of the Allies, the Emigrants and the Court 
in all their arrc^ance and cruelty which menaced a whole people 
with the return of their ancient slavery and with immediate ven 
geance and summary punishment for having dared to shake it off 
excited but one cry of mdignation but one vow of resistance from 
one end of France to the other end whoever had not jomed heart 
and hand m it would have been justlj regarded as guilty of im 
piety towards his country and the still more sacred cause of man 
kind From hence we may fairly date the excesses and horrors 
of the French Revolution This proclamation the deliberate and 
haughty tone m which it pronounced its dictatorial mandates, the 
assumption of an undisputed nghl over the French people and 
the human apeues at laige as a herd of slaves who were taunted 
with their pretensions to be any thing else as rebellion and inso- 
lence the lordly claim set up over them which showed in bum 
mg daylight the degradation from which they had escaped the 
crying injustice with which they were threatened and which was 
not even attempted to be glossed over exasperated their passions 
and exhausted their patience as well it might and the contrast 
between what thev had hoped end what they were apprehensive 
of almost turning their brain they etruck at the spectre of power 
which haunted them like a filthy night mare wherever they could 
encounter it in a tangible shape with fear and hatred without 
mercy and without remorse I must stop here to express my ad 
miration which has often amounted to stupor at two things first 
that these very Prussians, who put forth this Manifesto of their 
designs, sentiments and principles should for twenty years after 
wards have yelled out dolorous complaints of the ill usage and 
unprovoked aggressions of France and that there should have 
been found hj pocrisy enough m the world to believe and pity 
them secondly that at the end of that twenty years and a little 
more these verj Prussians should have twice earned thoir threats, 
so gallantly resisted at first into execution to tho very letter (turn 
mg a bravado into a prophecy) without a blow struck with scarce 
a word of remonstrance or a blush of shame from a people that 
had once dared to call itself free great and the mistress of the 
world Neither docs it lessen my regret or mdignation on this 
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occasion, that England had a principal share in so ignomini 3us a 
triumph, which “ called every drop of blood in hei veins bastaid,” 
and ^\hlch was pioclaimed by the words, “ Your King is at hand” 
— ^the same who had been for moie than twenty years digesting 
the principles of the Duke of Biunswick’s Manifesto into a Charter ' 
The Gironde wished for the dethronement of Louis XVI by a 
decree of the Assembl}'- , the popular leaders, Danton, Robes- 
pierre, Camille Desmoulins, Murat, &c by means of an insui- 
rection The latter paity were the most determined, and they 
carried their purpose into effect first On the 26th of July an 
explosion was to have taken place, but was prevented by the m- 
terference of the Mayor Petion On the 8th of August the accu- 
sation of Fayette was proposed in the Assembly , it was nega- 
tived after a long and stormy discussion, but those members who 
voted against it were hissed and maltieated by the mob oncoming 
out On the following day, the effervescence was extreme The 
section of Quinze Vmgts declared that if the sentence of abdication 
were not pronounced the same day, at midnight the tocsin would 
sound, and there would be a general i ising of tbe people This 
resolution was transmitted to the forty-eight sections, who all ap- 
proved of it, except one * The Mayor, who was applied to by 
the Assembly, replied that he could do nothing if the people were 
determined to take the powei into then own hands The attack 
on the Thuilleiies was fixed for the 10th of August 

The Court had been for some time apprised of its danger, and 
had put itself in a posture of defence The inside of the palace 
was lined with Swiss tioops to the number of eight or nine hun- 
dred, with officeis of the Guard, and a body of gentlemen and 
loyalists, who had come armed with pistols and sabres Man- 
dat, the commander of the National Guaid, had also repaired to 
the Thuilleries with his staff, and Petion was summoned to give 
an account of the state of Pans, and to authorize the repelling 
force by force At midnight, the repoi I of a cannon was heard, 
the tocsin rang, and the insurgents assembled and established a 
provisional council of the Commune at the H6tel-de-Ville Mean- 
time, the National Guaid took the dnection towards the Thuille- 
nes , the cannoneers were planted with their guns at the entrance 
^ The Filles-St Thomas or Lepelletiei 

12 « 
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of the avenues , and the Swiss and volunteers defended the ap>ait. 
ments within The Assembly alarmed by the ringing of the 
tiy^in met under the presidency of Vergniaud They sent for 
Petion who was detained at the Palace and ordered him to repair 
to his post , but no soonerdid he arrive at the Hfitel de-VilIe than 
he was put under arrest by the provisional council who wished 
no other authority that day than their own The Com cil also 
bUmmoned Mandat who came after some hesitation charged him 
with having instructed the troops to fire on the people ordere<l 
him to the Abbaye and on going out he was killed on the steps of 
the H6tel de-Ville Sanlerre was immediately appointed to the 
command of the National Guard m his stead 

The Court thus found itself dopnved of its firmest supporter 
The National Guard would not strike a blow without him The 
sight of the nobles and royalists had also given them a disgust and 
Mandat had in vain urged the Queen to send away this troop 
she replied angrily ‘ These gentlemen have come to defend us 
and we reckon upon them' Dissension was already sown 
among the defenders of the palace when Louis \VI passed them 
in review about five in the morning He Msiied the different 
parts of the palace accompanied by Itladame Elizabeth the Dau 
pliin and the Queen whose Austrian hp nod aquiline nose more 
curled than usual ga^ e her on air at once dignified and forbidding 
The King was exceedingly dejected and his reception by the 
troops was doubtful and discouraging Some cried LoTig live 
ihe King! while others onswered by the counter cry o'* Long 
live the nation ' Long live PeUon ’ He was greeted \nth the 
loudest acclamations bv the battalions of the Filles Su Thomas 
and the Potits-Pfires, who uore ranged along the terrace close to 
the palace But as the King traversed the garden to visit the 
Pont Tournant the new raised companies of pike men pursued 
hfm with cries of Doan aith ihe vetof doan wiih ihe traitor ! 
and quilting their station turned the guns against the ThmUenes 
Two other battalions placeil in tho inner courL followed tlicir 
example and look up an oflensivo position The King on return 
ing to tlio palaco wos pale and evidentlj disturbed and tlie 
Quecu said All is lost I Ibis ualucky review has done innr»* 
harm limn good I 
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Wlnlc this scene was passing at the Thuillcnes, the insuigcnts 
ad\anccd from dilfoicnt quaiters, hn\ing taken ad\antago of the 
night to foicc the arsenal, and to dutiibutc aims Tlie column 
of the Fau\bouig St Antoine, about 15,000 sliong, and that of 
the Fau\bourg St Marccau, consisting of 5000 men, had com- 
menced their march about bi\ m the morning The crow d in- 
creased c\ei} moment The Maiseillois and Bieton tioops pio- 
ceeded as then advanced gu.nd along the Rue St Honoic, and 
diew up m order of battle on the Carrousel, with their guns pointed 
ag.unst the palace The Syndic Rccdeicr addicssed them and 
urged them to disperse, but was answered by a dischaige of can- 
non He then, finding that the populace wcie e\eiyw’hcie mas- 
ters, icturned hastily and m gicat tiepidation to the palace The 
Kmn w as holding a council w ith the Queen and the ministers A 
municipal officer had a few' minutes befoie given the alarm of the 
approach of the insuigcnts “ What is it they W'ant '2” asked the 
Keeper of the Seals, Joly “ The abdication,” replied the officer 
“Let the Assembly then pronounce it,” icjomed the minister 
“ But after the abdication, w'hat is to follow' then said the 
Queen The messenger bowed his head and w as silent At the 
same moment Rmderer entered, and completed the consternation 
of the Court by stating that the danger w'as e\tieme — that the 
multitude had become totally unmanageable, and that the King 
and Royal Family had no othei chance of safety than by taking 
refuge in the bosom of the Legislative Assembly The Queen 
at first rejected this advice w'lth the most lively indignation “ I 
will sooner,” she exclaimed, “ see myself nailed to the walls of 
the palace than leave it ” and tuimng to the King w'lth a pistol 
m hei hand, added, “ Now is the time to show youself, sir ” 
The King made no reply to this extravagant appeal , and Roederer 
interposing, persuaded him to repair to the hall of the \ssembly 
He dismissed his ministers and attendants, saying, “ Gentlemen, 
liere is nothing more to do here ,” and followed by his family 
_nd a few individuals of his household, crossed the garden* 

^ The Assembly at this time, and from the period of its leaving Versailles, 
held its sittings at a large riding -house which then stood between the Place 
Venddme and the gate of the garden of the Thuilleries, f icing (what is now) 
the Rue C astiglione The garden was not surrounded by railing, but by a wall 
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through a hue of Swiss and the battalion of tho Petits-Pdres and 
the Filles-St Thomas But at the gate of the Peuillants the 
mob which was immense obstructed his passage and it was 
with diiBcuIty he reached the Assembly, exposed to the insults, 
the threats, and the revilmgs of the people This was a result 
very different from that held out in the manifesto of the Duke of 
Brunswick , and the glaring contrast between the pretensions 
there set up and the indignities now offered him by the meanest 
of the rabble must ha\e dramed the cup of bitterness to the very 
dregs Having entered the hall of the Assembly he said 
Gentlemen I am come here to prevent a great crime I must 
always think I am m safely with my family m the midst of 
jou — Sire replied VergniQud who occupied the chair jou 
may depend on the Assembly who have sworn to die m defence 
of the laws The King then look his place by the side of the 
President but Chabot having observed that it was impossible for 
them to deliberate in presence of the King he withdrew into a 
small recess behind the President from whence he could see and 
bear all that passed After the departure of the monarch there 
was no longer any motive for assaulting the Thuillencs but tho 
combatants were drawn up face to face and a furious conilict en 
sued The Bretons and Marscillois had forced their way into 
the courts of tho palace under the guidance of an officer of tho 
name of Westermann a fneud of Danton s where tliej were 
joined by the cannoneers who had been placed there to rcpulsn 
them The Swiss soldiers at first threw their cartridges out of tho 
windows m token of omitj but os the insurgents pressed into 
the interior of the palace a quarrel arose when the Swiss di 
reeled a fatal fire amongst their ranks and dispersed them for a 
minute But the MarsoiUois soon returning m force attacked 
the Swiss with their cannon ropulied surrounded and cut them 
in pieces It was no longer a combat but a nia'ssacro and tho 
a<»sailants gave themselves up to everj kind of disorder The 
Assembly were kept for some time m a slate of anxiety and ap- 
prehension Iho cannon continued firing and tho event 6oome<I 
doubtful At length the cry of Tictory' was heard from tho 
people and tho faloof tho monarch} wa* then decided A de 
putation from the now JIuniclpalit> soon after entered followed by 
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innumerable otbcis, to demand the abdication The Assembly did 
not dare to take this step upon itself, but Ycrgninud mounted the 
tribune in the name of the Commission of Twchc, and proposed 
the calling a new National Convention, the dismission of the min- 
isters, and the suspension of the King fiom the exercise of his 
authorit) These propositions u ere unanimoush agreed to Tlie 
popular ministers u ere recalled, the long-ponding decrees were 
passed, commissioners were dispatched to tianqiiilli^c the armies, 
and Louis XVI w ns ordeicd fust to the Luxcmbouig, from whence 
he w ns transferred as a prisoner to the Temple, by tlic formidable 
and implacable Commune The 2dd of September w as fixed for 
tbe opening of the new extraordinary Assembly, and the deciding 
the fate of the monarchy 

The Departments and in general the army gave in tlieir assent 
to the change of govenimcnt. Fayette alone made an attempt at 
a counter-movement Enamored of that fiist step in the Revolu- 
tion, of which he had been a principal instigator, and to wdnch he 
had pledged himself as a friend at once to liberty and the laws, 
he w as determined, w ith a strange mixture of prejudice and ro- 
mance, that It should advance no farther under pain of his dis- 
pleasure, and w'as always for bringing it back to this technical 
point of perfection wuth Quixotic perseverance and in spite of 
circumstances He seemed to consider a Revolution as too much 
an afiair of taste and decorum He w^orshipped the Constitution 
of 1789 in the shrine of his imagination, to which no one else 
paid the smallest regard, and w'as in danger of sacrificing to this 
chronological chimera the future piospects of freedom He had 
been a knight-errant in the American Revolution, and thought 
bimself bound to maintain the charactei of that of his own coun- 
liy equally pure and immaculate, though as affairs stood the thing 
was impossible Its course w^as too irregular and Pindaric for his 
taste, and yet he persisted in fond attempts (the offspiing, doubt- 
less, of the goodness of his heart and the rectitude of his own in- 
tentions), to “ lure this gentle tassel back” by smiles and threats, 
and tie it by a silken thread to the foot of the throne No man 
IS wiser from experience or suffering, or can cast his thoughts and 
actions in any other mould than that which nature has assigned 
them , or so true a patriot (than whom a better or honesier 
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man breathes not) ^vould not after his onn and his country s 
hair breadth scapes and bleeding wrongs have tned to ham 
per the Revolution in its last struggles with the same cobweb 
flimsy refinements that he did in its first outset. To politicians 
of this visionary stamp the sligntest motives have alwajs the 
greatest weight for they only see how much their own side falls 
short of imaginary perfection and have no conception of the 
damning alternative opposed to it or of the abjss that yawns to 
receive them 

On the present occasion La Fayette wished to employ the 
services of the 30 000 men who were under his command in 
restoring the King to the throne For this purpose he concerted 
measures with the municipahtv of Sedan where he had his head 
quarters as well as with the Directory of the department of Ar 
dennes He seized the three commissioners sent to his armj 
Kersaint Antonelle and Peraldy and shut them up m the tower 
of Sedan "While he was pursuing these ill judged projects as 
if It were m a tune of perfect peace and leisure the invading 
army which had set out from Coblentz ascended the Moselle and 
advanced towards the frontiers The French troops in consider 
ation of the extreme danger were disposed to repel an actual 
enemy rather than to patch up an imaginary Constitution 
Luckner who had at first sided with Fayette deserted him and 
the latter percei>ed it was necessary to yield to circumstances 
He quitted tiie armj accompanied by Bureau de Pusy Latour 
Maubourg and Alexander Lometh and directed his steps olong 
the advanced posts of the enemy to Holland intending to proceed 
to America his adopted country But he was discovered by the 
Austrians and taken prisoner together with his companions 
Contrary to all Uo laws of nations ho was treated as a pris- 
oner of war and confined first in the dungeons of Mngdebourg 
and nften^ards of Olmutz For four vears of tho most seven 
captivitj sufilnng under all sorts of pnvations, ignorant of the 
iato of liberty and his country he displovcd the most unshaken 
courage and refused to purcliaso his release from the frightful lot 
that awaited him at the expense of a (cw submissions compromis- 
mg the sacred cause he had espoused Tempers like liis mild 
amiable upnght sincere are better qualified to endure tho Inflic. 
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of nrbitr in poM or lluin to enter into tlml nrduou*! nnd deadly 
vinfc \Mth It M Inch can alone ensure a triumph o\or it It is 
thcirv to do and to foci whal 1 “= manh nnd becoming in their own 
pcr-.on« but thinking to shame their opponents out of their un- 
just proteiisions b\ the example of whal is right, the} fall Mctiins 
to their own candoi and modointion, and bad men arc left to fin. 
ish the work which good ones ln\c begun’ 

The popular part} who had biought about the 10th of An- 
gust did not relax in their daring designs After Inning pro- 
cured the icmo\al of Louis XVI to the Temple, they next pro- 
ceeded to demolish all the statues of the kings, nnd to offace the 
emblems of rojalt} , the\ annulled the law which rcquiicd cer- 
tain conditions of propcrl} as essential to the enjoyment of end 
rights, and insisted on the appointment of an extraoidinaiy tiibu- 
nal to iry the conspirators of the 10th of that is, those who 

had resisted the popular conspirac} of the day Thus docs pow cr 
alwajs use names as it pleases' This tiibiinal sat, and con- 
domned a few poisons to death , but it proceeded too leisurely 
and formall) to gne satisfaction to the Commune, who were iin- 
patient of justice m the most wholesale way, and contented with 
no half-measures The leading mcmbcis of the Commune W'cre 
Marat, Pams, Sergent, Duplain, Lenfant, Lefort, Jouideuil, Col- 
lot d Ilerbois, Billaud Varennes, Tullicn, nnd others , but Danton 
was undoubtedly its head, wdio has been called the Mirabcau of 
the mob , a man of gigantic courage, statu le, and voice, wdiose 
w'ords lolled in thunder above the noise of the most tumultuous 
assemblies, and whoso energy rising with the occasion, and un 
checked by fear or remorse, launched the thunderbolt of jiopular 
vengeance at the enemies of the Revolution, and so far saved hia 
( ountry by due measures in a dire necessity, but w'ho being 
equally without malice''^ or principle, relapsed into indolence and 
thoughtlessness again, when the blow' had been struck , and him- 

^ He spared all those who personally applied to him , nnd of his own ac- 
cord saved the lives of Dupont, Barnave, and Charles Lameth, who wore in 
some sort his personal antigonists, by letting them out of prison in time 
It would ha^ e been an additional re ison with Robespierre to proceed to ex 
tremities, and would have given additional zest to his cruelty, to show that 
he was proof against every such plea of weakness or magnanimity 
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self fell a martjr to these who from a more untired cruelty or 
a bzgotted faith m crime aimed at converting the resort to terror 
and violence which he had recommended aa a measure of expe 
dienoy mto a system of government He had been the great 
mover of the insurrection of the 10th of August had been pres- 
ent everywhere to supenntend its execution had gone from the 
Sections to the barracks of the Bretons and Jlarseillois to spirit 
them up and from these had hastened to the Fau^bourgs and 
by a zeal and foresight that steadily contemplates its end and 
IS prodigal of its means set aside a throne which had become a 
stumbling block in the way of the Revolution and the rallying 
point of Its enemies 

The Prussians advanced to their avowed and nefarious object 
and passed the frontier after a march of twenty days The army 
of Sedan was without a leader end incapable of resisting such 
eupenor and well disciplined forces Longwy was invested on 
the 20th of August bombarded and taken on the 24th On the 
80th the Allies were before Verdun commenced the bombard 
ment and this place once taken the road to Pans lay open 
The inhabitants were id the utmost consternation The Execu 
tive Council composed of the ministers came to the Committee 
of Public Safetj to know what was to be done It was on this 
tty mg occasion that Danton rejecting every common place means 
of defence which had been proposed cut the knot of the question 
and sundered the bands of slavery which were prepared to bo 
thrown over them by saving HJaulfcnrepeurauxroi/aJistes^ 
And as the Committee seemed to shrink and stand aghast at the 
terrible suggestion the Import of which they too well understood 
he repeated l;es I say we must put the royalists in fear’ 
Out the Words came and they never went back till they had 
effected and more than effected their purpose He concerted 
along with the Commune the means of carrying them mto execu 
lion Domiciliary visits were paid in the most mournful silence 
agreat numberof refraclory pnesls nobles and other di^aff cled 
persons were inclosed in ih© prisons of the Abbajc Concierpone 
and La Force In the night between the 1st and 2d of Septem 
her the news came of the capture of Verdun and the Com 
muno taking advantage of the breathless pause of fear and ex 
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pectntior ^'vccuted their plan j the toc<=in sounded, the drums 
beat, tile h* rneis \\eic closed, and for three da3's the prisons ran 
^Mth hl'oJ Few indeed of those dc\oted to destruction escaped 
three bundled of the most dcpia\cd and desperate charaeters that 
lilt metropolis allordcd did the work of death, while the members 
of the Commune looked on, and judged with calm, unrelenting 
sc\erit\ The threat of vengeance and summary punishmciit, 
which had been so loudlj promulgated, “like a dcMlish engine 
back lecoilcd upon its ad\isers and accomplices, and the in- 
tended \ictims of an cvtcrmuiatmg proscription were transformed 
into Us fi antic executioners Fear, pride, revenge had changed 
sides The people were goaded from tame into wild beasts 
Not they, but then boastful oppressors turned pale, and crouched 
to the earth Libertj'-, like the bruised adder, turned and sli uck 
Us mortal fangs, inflamed w itli rage and hate, into those who 
wished to crush it The vilest and meanest of mankind w'eie 
brought into contact w'lth the pampered and high-born — rag-sel- 
lers, dog-clippers, thieves, mendicants, with the haughty noble, 
the dignified prelate, the elegant courtier , and for one short liour 
misery showed to grandeur no more mercy than it had ahvays 
received from it' The Assembly attempted in vain to stop the 
effusion of blood , the mnnstcis also tried to interfere, but their 
hands were tied , a nod fiom the teirible Commune decided eveiy 
thing , the mob either took a share in the scene, or stood gazing 
on , the soldiers wdio had to guard the prisons, durst not hinder 
the murderers , wdiile otheis were afiaid to express any opinion, 
lest they too should be singled out as objects One universal 
feeling of terror, distrust, and vengeance had taken posses 
Sion of the public mind, and the Commune had found out the 
only vent for it m violence and blood Every thing else seemed 
idle and out of tune 

This was properly the commencement of the reign of terror , 
and we have seen pretty plainly what was the occasion of it 
However great an evil in every point of view, it was, perhaps, 
necessary to France to enable her to weather the storm This is 
not meant as a compliment eithei to France or to the reign of ter- 
ror. The truth must be spoken here To no other country in 
the world would it have been necessary , but such as her old 
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government had made her such she must show herself in order 
to shake off that government AVhat France needed was courage 
to face external danger steadiness to adhere to certain fixed pnn 
ciples She had neither the one nor the other in a noble manly 
way they must therefore be forced and purchased at any rate 
To a great people the danger is sufficient to awake the courage , 
tc a free people the love of liberty is sufficient title to be free In 
b ngland (dull as we are) a thousand enemies would only call up 
a thousand champions to answer them But m France the ex 
tremity of the danger only produces a correspondent degree of 
fear unless they can inspire others mth a greater fear and to 
meet their adversaries, they must already have triumphed over 
them by proxy Having cut the throats of the royalists m prison 
they looked upon them as poor wretches and themselves as 
heroes end tfms recovered spini to face them :n the field A 
massacre was therefore a necessary prelude to a victory, and 
they could only screw iheir courage to the sticking place 
against a host of enemies, by glutting their resentment and cruel 
ty with an easier prey Neither is this justly to be attributed to 
a natural ferocity but rather effeminacy of character The 
sterner virtues are not natural to them and they can only bo pro- 
duced in them m extreme coses and by the most violent means 
Again an abstract pnnciple with them goes for nothing Liher 
iy equality ^inoUsm are fine words to talk about but so are 
many others — loyalty reltgton honor To rouse or keep alive 
any strong enthusiasm there must be a dramatio ofiecl added to 
the conviction of truth and justice Liberty must have its fcsti 
vals Its garlands, us altars and when these fail or are soiled its 
irogio stage its scaffolds, its daggers and the slider of the guil 
lofine Otherwise the interest soon ilagv — they ivould bo sick of 
It in a month But give them excitement and there is nothing 
they will stop at under its imputso nothing is too loffy nothin^ 
too vile for them and a pnson floor turned into a shambles, a 
bleeding head stuck upon a polo in honor of liberty would do 
more to attach them to it than all the good it could do to million** 
of men for ages to come Ono of their o^vn orators (Louvet) 
said on this occasion A great people know how to defind their 
capital witho it massacring prisoners If so the French are not 
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a great people , foi they nins'^acrc prisoners, and they do not de. 
fend their capital — w ithout it ' 

The Re\olutioiiists had now thrown away tlic scabbard, and 
had no hope of pardon but m \ictor} , dcspaii, if noliiing else did, 
mu^^t now gne tliein encrg\ and firmness All the citi/ens capo, 
blc of bearfiig arms had been cnli'^ted in the Champ de-Mars, and 
sent forw ard on the Isl of Scptcinbci to join tlic ai inies The great 
diflicult) was in the choice of a geneial Kcllermann, who had 
«uccecdcd Luckner, Custinc, Biion, Labourdonnnie, though well 
qualified to fill the rank of second in command, had not the rcqui- 
‘-itcs to diiect an c\tciisi\e line of operations, on which the fate of 
Prance hung Dumouriez alone had sufficient talent, but he 
w anted the confidence of the patriotic parly , yet as there w as no 
one else adequate to the crisis, he w as appointed bj^ the Executive 
Council to the command of the Army of the Moselle 

Dumouriez instantly repaired from the camp of Maulde to that 
of Sedan He called a council of w ar on the spot , and in oppo- 
sition to the general advice, which was to retire on Chalons or 
Rheims behind the i\Iarne, carried the project of posting himself 
on the forest of Argone, through w Inch the enemy must pass to 
reach Pans By a bold and rapid march he succeeded in occu- 
pying the four outlets ol the forest wuth upw'ards of 20,000 men 
under his command and that of General Dillon It was here he 
w rote to the minister of w ar, Servan “ Verdun is taken I am 
wailing for the Prussians The camp of Grandpre and that of Is- 
’ lettes are the Thermopylae of France , but I shall he more fortunate 
than Leonidas ” Tins is concise and spirited , and at the same 
time an example of that love of running parallels between them- 
selves and the ancients w'hich is the weak side of French imagi- 
nation The Greeks and Romans were great naturally, oi be- 
cause they made the most of the circumstances in w'hich they 
were placed, and not from an idle affectation of resembling any 
other people French heroism is always expressed by an histon- 
cal metaphor 

In this position Dumouriez was at liberty to await the ene- 
my and the arrival of his own succors Beurnonville had 
orders to march to his assistance with 9000 men, Duval with 
"000, and Kellermann was to come from Metz with 22,000 
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1 hese were to join him by the middle of September it was only 
necessary therefore to gam time He had however, left the 
passes of Ch6ne Populeui and Croix au Bois not sufficiently 
guarded The Prussians accordingly seized upon these two 
posts and had well nigh turned him in his camp atGnmdpre and 
forced him to lay down his arms He decamped in the night of 
the l4th passed the Aisne and took up a position at St Mene 
hould He had already delayed the march of the Prussians 
through the forest of Argone the season as it advanced greiv 
worse his own troops were every day more mured to the hard 
ships of war , and on tlie junction of Beumonville and Keller 
raann which took place on the 17lh of September the P rench 
army amounted to nearly 70 000 men Tb© Prussian army had 
regularly followed the movements of Dumounez On the 20lh 
they attacked Kellermann at Valmy in the hop© of tutting off 
the retreat of the French on Chalons A brisk connonsdo com 
mcnced on both sides The Prussians then pushed forward in 
columns to the heights of Valmy intending to carry them But 
Kelltrroami also fbrmed his infantry m columns enjomed them 
not to fire but to wait for the approach of the enemy to charge 
with the bayonet At the same time the cry of Tht Nationfor 
ever ! repeated from one end of the lino to the other astonished 
the Prussians no less than their firm and undaunted pusturo 
The Duke of Brunswick disappointed made his battalions fall 
back and though the Austnans afterwards rallied the fortune of 
the day remained with the Revolutionary army and this trillinj^ 
success produced both on the troops and on public opinion in 
France all the effects of the most decisive victory * From thia 
period may be dated the discouragement and subsequent retreat 
of the enemy The Emigrants had represented the march to 
Pans as a military promenade The Prussians Nvere without 
magazines, without food and instead of an open country found 
every day a more determined resistance the roads wore cut up 
by the rams the soldiers had to wado up to their knees m mud 
and the bad dialer and raw groin nhich ilioy were obliged to cat 

• FiTe-and twenty years after when liberty inlependenoe, gloiy, all 
but the memory of the past was fieil, Kellernmin beqaeathed his htart te 
bo boned In the field of \ almy 
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broimhl on tlio most destructive disonscs Tlie Duke of Bruns- 
uickj HI nppreiicnsion ol losing Ins vliolc army, counselled n re- 
trent, in oppo'^ilion to the opinion of the King of Prussia and the 
Emigrants Negociutions were opened, in wdiich he merely in- 
sistcd on the restoration of the King to a constitutional throne , 
but the Convention had in the meantime met, and had proclaimed 
tlic Republic , and the E\ecutive Council replied, that the French 
Republic could listen to no teims till the enemy had e\ncuated 
the French territory The Prussians, sometimes annoyed m tlieir 
retreat by Kellermann, repassed the Rhine at Coblentz, towards 
the latter end of October, 1792 The French again took posses- 
sion of Verdun and Longwy , and Dumounez set out for Pans, 
to enjoy his victory and concert measures for the invasion of the 
Netherlands The campaign had been everywhere successful 
In Flanders, the Duke of Saxe-Tcschcn had been compelled to 
rai‘=e the siege of Lille, after a fruitless and ciucl bombardment 
of seven days, Costine had taken Ti eves, Spire and Maycnce, 
on the side of the Alps, Grcneral Montcsquiou had penetrated into 
Savoy, and General Anselm into the county of Nice The 
French armies, everywhere fortunate, had taken the offensive, 
and the Revolution was for this time saved 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 

The Convention met the 20th of September 1792 and opened 
Its deliberations on the 21st In its first sitting it abolished 
royalty and proclaimed the Republic dating the Revolution from 
this period Not having enemies enough to contend with abroad, 
it was divided from the first into two parties, the Gironde and the 
Mountain that attacked one another with unceasing virulence 
Robespierre was the prmcipal object of the denunciations of the 
more moderate party who saw from afar his tyrannical sn ay 
and attributed to him in a great measure the massaores of the 2d 
and 8d of September Robespierre having pretended that no one 
durst accuse him to hia face a tall thin pale figure of a man 
advanced slowly from the other end of the hall and mounting 
the tribune said m a deep sonorous voice C esi mm qvt t atcuae 
Robespierre ' (It Is I who accuse you Robespierre ) He then 
proceeded to mveigh bitterly against the secret designs of Robes 
pierre his base fiattenes of the people his supposed aharo in the 
massacres of the prisons, and to vmdicate the fnends of the 
Revolution from having any hand m this odious transaction os 
well as the people of Pans m general who he said knew bow 
to repel their foes but not to assa««smat© those whom they had in 
their power All Pans was before the Thuillories on the 10th 
of August and participated m the events and sentiments of that 
day Not 400 persons led by a stupid horror wore to be seen 
before the pnsons on the 2d and 3d of September while half that 
number executed their bloody task within ’ And then returning 
to Robespiene he charged him with being accessory to the blood 
that had been shed and with an insatiable thirst and craving after 
more at each pause repeating the emphatic words Cesttnot 
qmtaenue Robespierre' This was the famous Louvet after 
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wards one of the proscribed members, and who has given so m 
leresiing an account of his ow n, and the suflcrings of his party 
in his Memoirs of tliat period 

Robespierre was scicencd b}' tlic Convention, and by his own 
followers, but the weight of the accusation fell on Marat, who 
appeared at the bar of the Convention to exculpate himself He 
had in his journal, entitled The Friend of the People, recom- 
mended a dictatorship, and pi cached up assassination ns a civic 
virtue, and now', amidst loud cues of reprobation and the stupe- 
laction of his hearers at his audacity, lie Irankly declared what 
he thought on each of these topics He was less a hypocrite 
tlian Robespierre, had no ulterioi designs, and used no artifice in 
concealing his principles, but rather made a meiit of exposing 
them in tlieii worst light Tlicre was no atrocity which, from a 
gloomy temper and a spirit of dogmatism, he could not pcisuadc 
himself was right, and winch he would not proceed unblushingly 
to obtrude upon otiicrs, being equally devoid of modesty oi dis- 
cretion Others had more delight in the actual spilling of blood 
no one else had the same disinterested and dauntless confidence 
m the theory Marat might be placed almost at the head of a 
class that exist at all tunes, but only bieuk out in times of 
violence and revolution , who, without natural sensibility or even 
strong animal passions, aie the dupes of every perverse paradox that 
gratifies their desire of intellectual power , who form crime into a 
code, and who proclaim conclusions that make the hair of others 
stand on end, not only with the most perfect calmness and compo- 
sure, but with the redundant zeal and spirit of proselytism belong- 
ing to saints and martyrs There can be little doubt that Mai at 
regarded himself as an apostle of libei ty , and the more undenia- 
bly wrong he was, the more infallible he thought himself, the 
very violence and harshness of his opinions rivettmg them the 
more on his conviction, and the circumstance of every one else 
being against him, only proving his infinite superiority to the rest 
of mankind and irritating his habitual petulance into the frenzy 
of fanaticism Disappointed vanity would step in to confirm this 
original morbid bias Outrageous paradoxes are the resource 
of mediocrity of understanding, as bombastic metaphors are a 
sign of a frigid imagination Perhaps this sort of theoretical and 
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gratuitous barbarity by which Marat sought to be distinguished 
makes more enemies, and shocks the general feeling more than 
any excesses of passion or cruelty for these last however we 
may lament or shudder at them are confined to the individual 
act do not stagger our faith in virtue or make us by reflection 
abhor ourselves In the other case the mind conceives a disgust 
end impatience at what appears to cast a blot and an imputauon 
on the order of the moral world Urged by the enthusiasm of in 
suited virtue and her hatred of the doctrines of Marat, the hand 
some and high-spinted Charlotte Corday wore a dagger in her 
bosom as a charm against the contagion of such revolting sophis- 
try and at length seized an opportunity to nd the world of an 
intellectual monster The same attempt was made twice on 
Robespierre and failed probably from its beiug the result of a 
leas determined plan and less rooted antipathy • 

The bickerings and animosity between the Mountain and the 
Gironde that broke out with the first opening of the Convention 
and continually increased in acrimony and personality did not 
come to a decisive isaue till efier the death of the King and the 
moderation and scruples of the Brissotms on this occasion proved 
fatal to them The Mountain went along with the popular tide 
and indeed did all they could to excite the rage and fermentation 
of the passions and this impulse os it was the most violent, bo it 
was the most powerful at the moment and naturally prevailed 
For some time men s minds were prepared for the King s trial 
The Jacobin Club resounded with invectiv es against him re- 
ports the most mjunous were circulated against his character 
his condemnation was loudly called for os necessary to the cs 
tablishment of liberty on a sure basis The popular societies In 
the departments poured in addresses to the Convention to the same 
oSect tho Sections also presented themselves at its bar and 
tven went so far as to parade before them on hltors those vvho 
had been wounded on tho lOlh of August and who came to do 
mand vengeance on this account against Louis Capet for so 
they aflbcled to call Louis \VI This is m the worst stylo of 
revolutionary mock heroics I do not object to striking an enemy 
hard if ho is an enemy and if you strike him at all but surely 
* Sc« Brlssot 5 character of Marat, Appendix No. 4 
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(0 expect that ho is not to defend himself, oi to show the wound i 
recened in end strife, where nil is supposed to be \oluntnrdy 
risked as well ns bia\ed for one’s counti}’’ or for conscience’ sake, 
ns beggarly claims to pity or inccntnes to io\cngc, is dastardly 
and pubillanimous to the last dcgioo It is a wretched assumption 
of a question which has only been decided by the e\cnt, and a 
cowardlv ad^antage taken of a fallen foe But hero aHain we 
Iiave the e\eilastmg cra\ing after cflect, produced b)’’ any moans 
whatc\cr, and under the most pnltr) pretence The Paiisinns in- 
sulted Louis, and stro\o to degiadc him bj bald and opprobious 
epithets in his low estate, which entitled him doubly to e\ory 
consolation of courtesy and humanity (the great political question 
being rcser\cd entire) — but there was a contrast, tlieie was a 
change of scene, a mclo-dramatic opporlunil}’^ not to be missed , 
though had he been lestored to that full legal power which alone 
could make him an object of fear or enmity, they would ha\o 
crouched in abject submission at his feet Those who insult 
over misfortune are the first to fawn on power The king was 
assailable, the man was sacred 

Public resentment joined with parly-motives to urge the un- 
fortunate monarch to his fall Unluckily, about this period the 
discovery of the cabinet of steel ledoubled the rancor of the peo- 
ple, and the despondency of the King’s defenders After the lOtli 
of August several papeis had been found m the bureaus of tlie 
Civil list, which had but too clearly pioved the secret undei stand- 
ing kept up by Louis XVI w ith the disaffected priests, the Emi- 
grants, and Europe In a report drawm up under the Legislative 
Assembly, he had been accused of a design to betray the state 
and overturn the revolution He w'as there reproached with 
having written on the 16th of April, 1791, to the Bishop of Cler- 
mont, saying, that “ if he ever recovered his power, he would re- 
establish the ancient government and the clergy in all their for- 
mer privileges ,” with having more recently deelared war only 
with a view to hasten the approach of his deliverers , w'lth having 
been m habits of correspondence Avith men who wrote to him 
in this manner — “ The war will compel all the powers to unite 
agamst the factious wretches who at present tyrannize over 
France, in order that their chastisement may sf rve hereafter as u 
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warning to all those who may be tempted to trouble the repose of 
empires you may reckon on the assistance of 160 000 Prus- 
sians and Austrians and on an army of 20 000 Emigrants 
with having been m accord with his brothers whose mterferenco 
he disclaimed m his public declarations in fine with ne\er hav 
mg ceased to use every means for the overthrow of the Constitu 
non Additional proofs wer§ now brought forward m support of 
these allegations There was at the Thuillenes concealed be 
hmd a wainscote pannel a hole cut in the wall and closed with a 
sliding door of iron This secret recess was pointed out to Ro 
land when minister and here were found the documents of all 
ibe plots and intrigues of the Court against the Revolution the 
cabals with the popular leaders to increoie the constitutional 
power of the King with the aristocracy to bring back the ancient 
rigime the raanojuvres of Talon the arrangements with Slira 
beau the propositions of Beaulieu which had been accepted to 
march the army to Pans and dissohe the Assembly by main 
force These proofs of treachery and double dealing enraged 
the people more than ever against the King the bust of Mira 
beau was broken m pieces at the Jacobins and the CoD^cntlon (as 
vas before observed) had that which placed m tlie hall of 
their sittings veiled 

The discussion relative to the attainder of the Kmg uas opened 
on the 13lh of November and opinions appeared b'trongly di\ided 
on the question The Bnssotins wore (generally bpeakmg) satis- 
fied with the abdication of Louis \VI which Ihcj had in a great 
measure effect d and objected to all further proceedings against 
him as illegal and impolitic thov were absolutely averse to his 
death There ^as another partj who contended by some 
wretched sophistry for a judiciol proceeding and wished to have 
him tried by form of law though there was neither law to con 
demn him nor judges to try him nor form of sentence to bo 
passed upon him The violent Revolutionary part) whicli be 
gan to domineer in the Convention were equally disinclined to 
admit tho inviolability of the King or the propriety of o legal pro- 
ceeding against him but persisted m considering tho condemns 
Uon of Louis as a question of stnto and an act of national ju ticc 
They bad not only strong prejudice but also common sense on 
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iheir side, ns fnr as related to the mode of Mowing the subject 
“ Citizens, ’ exclaimed St Just, one of the most determined and 
powerful of their speakers, “ I undertake to pio\c that tlic opinion 
of Morrison, which sanctions the iiniolnbility of the person of the 
King, and that of the Committee, who propose to trj him as a 
simple citi/eu, are oquall} false Foi myself, I say that the 
King ought to be judged ns an enemy , that wo have not to judge, 
but to put It out of his power to destro}'^ us, that being no longer 
any thing in the compact winch binds Frenchmen together, the 
forms of pioceeding must be sought not in the civil law, but in 
the laws of nature and nations, and that all the delays and 
scruples on this occasion are so many oflenccs against the safety 
and inMolability of the state The same men, let us not forget, 
w’ho are about to pionounce sentence on the King, have also to 
found a Republic But those who attaeh so much undue import- 
ance to the just chastisement of a King, will never found a Re- 
public Citizens, if the people of Rome, after si\ bundled years 
of Mrtue and Iiatred against tyrants, if Gieat Britain, after the 
death of Cromw ell, witnessed the i etui n of the regal power in 
spite of all Its energy , w hat ought not those among us w'ho are 
good patriots and friends of liberty to fear at seeing the axe 
tremble in your hands, and a people, from the first hour of its 
liberation, respect the memory of its chains 

The exact contrary conclusion ought to have been diawn 
Those who instantly lose sight of the past can have no security 
for the future Were the French people all of a sudden to for- 
get that they had ever had a monarchy, or to make light, by a 
mere flourish of rhetorical fortitude, of the dreadful alternative to 
which either the King or people were exposed But to have 
done with reflections, as useless as they are painful — Robespierre 
followed on the same side of the quespon He had manifested 
extreme hardihood and extreme pertinacity duiing the whole of 
this trying discussion His cadaverous appetite was not to be 
diverted fiom its course, and he saw that he could not do better, 
in order to impress on the Revolution that stern, relentless, homi- 
cidal character which he wnshed, than to begin the banquet of 
blood by the body of an anointed King Addressing himself to 
the Convention, he said, “ You are not, and you cannot be in this 
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case other then statesmen You have not a sentence to pronounce 
for or against an individual but a measure of public safety to en 
act A dethroned king in a republic is only good for two things , 
either to trouble the tranquillity of the state and undermine Iib 
erty or to cement both one and the other Louis was King the 
Republic e'^ists xYi& famous question which occupies jou is de- 
cided by these single words Louis cannot be tried he is al 
ready tried condemned or the Republic is not justified I de 
mand that the Convention declare Louis XVI a traitor to the 
French people gmlty in the eyes of humanity and condemn him 
to death on the matant m virtue of the insurrection of the 10th 
of August 

This reasoning is not very convincing or captivating, but it 
is like all Robespierre s declamation a disjoint^ tissue of rhap- 
sodical common places forced into an abortive union by dogmai 
ical assertion aod where m the midst of en utter barrenness of 
thought or illustration there is an appearance of coming to the 
point with great directness and simplicity He was a mere party 
orator and m common times and on general subjects would have 
produced no effect whatever but in a period of violent agitation 
uben men s passions were set afloat and driven along m the same 
funous current, the very desutution of natural powers was an ad 
vantage os it gave exclusive ond tyrannic scope to his intensity 
of purpose fell in with the overstrained humor of his hearers 
who wanted practical results, not logical conclusions or ingem 
ous digressions and w hose inflamed zeal lent to his unmeaning 
anUthetical dilemmas all the force of srlfeMdont propositions 
For instance what can bo more absurd and at the same time 
more artful or effectual than the proposing in the speech just 
cited to condemn the King in virtue of the insurrection of the 
10th of August os if the rebellion against a monarch inferred a 
right to bring him to the block and as if this insurrection must 
not onlv bo just and right in itself but a foundation to build all 
future violence upon ? Yet it was certainly that which gave the 
Convention the courage the will ond the power to accomplish the 
kings death and it was therefore the strongest argument to 
which a thorough paced demagogue t»uld appeal In like nmi 
ner (for it is important to know in all circumstances what Jt h 
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ihpt gncs power o\cr tlic humim mmd) his cclcbiatcd speech in 
lus own defence is dr\ nnd prosing, unconnccled and unrendtihle , 
but the blind zeal of his paiiisans, and Ins own inveteracy of 
manner, his look, and paiticularly Ins hard, unaltcicd eye, 
wliicli bctia\ing no nnsgi\ing or compunction, oveicame and 
lured others into his toils, com cited its very defects into beauties, 
ns if his bosom labored w itli a weight of comiction which no 
words could be found adequately to express, and the clinigc 
njiainst him were too weak and absurd to admit c^cn of a refu 
let ion 

With respect to the part he took against the King, he was light 
in arguing the point ns a question of state, and not of Inw' If the 
law did not reach it, some other piinciplc must, if the public safety 
w as concerned , for neither the law nor the king, which arc but 
instiuments, are abo^e the geneial good, wdiich is the end of all 
law and so\ereignty lie who is placed above the law- (should 
he forfeit the pruilcge of lus station) is necessarily reduced to a 
state of nature, and placed out of the protection of the law He 
is not, indeed, amenable to the law, but he becomes, by that very 
circumstance, a hostage to the cominonw’ealth, or he might waste 
and destroy it at his pleasuie As there is no law in that case 
made and provided, an appeal must be made to common sense and 
equity, wdiich do not answer in a voice less loud or intelligible, 
because they speak their oldest and most natural language That 
any one should be placed entirely out of the leach of responsibility 
IS a fiction in law, a courtesy of speech not to be undei stood as 
applicable to extreme cases If the person of the King w’^ere strictly 
inviolable, according to the lettei of the law and Constitution, then 
the Convention could have no right to impiison or banish him, at 
a measure of security , and yet this w’as the mildest tieatment 
proposed foi him by the Constitutional paity If he were stiictly 
inviolable, he might enter the Convention, and dispatch its mem- 
bers individually without the possibility of resistance This, it 
may be said, is an absuid case , but was it not the same thing if 
by a sign, a breath, he could encouiage an aimy of 100,000 men 
to come and do so And w'as no precaution to be taken against 
this treason which had alieady been piactised, and would still be 
persisted in as long as he lived Would lus banishment prevent 

14 
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hi8 return at the head of his hordes of foreigners and bands of em- 
igrants ? The effect of this doctrine is to tie the hands of liberty 
and to make men and nations passive under the stroke of despo- 
tism like sheep under the knife The condemnation of Louis 
I stands on the same broad cuid firm foundation as that of 
Cliarles 1 of England and the object of both was as I imagine 
to remove the most dangerous enemy of the state and also to set 
an example and establish a principle that if kmgs presume on be 
mg placed aboie the law to violate their first duties to the people 
there is ajushce aboie the law and that rears itself to an equal 
height ivith thrones This view of the subject makes the rulers 
cautious, makes the people bold , or even if it be said that such 
an example is of no use for that kings ore incorrigible yet at any 
rate it takes away that servile awe and dread with which the peo- 
ple were uont to shrink from the contest with power and author 
ity like the warriors m Homer who w ore afraid to encounter the 
immortal gods m battle because they were invulnerable and im 
passive to blows and death' If a common man is detected as a 
spy or m the act of con>eyiDg important information or en 
rouragement to the enemy s camp he is hanged up without judge 
or jury no man intercedes for him do man writes his epitaph 
It IS a thing of course But the cose is different w ith a king In 
the eye of prejudice it may be so hut in the eyo of reason it is 
aggra\ated for it is the very circumstance of his being a king 
that adds to his power and demonstrates the necessity of removing 
him It was not Louis \VI that was properly tho subject of de 
bate but tho last remains of arbitrary power of which he w as the 
representative that phantom of the past that rose in irreconcilable 
antipathy to the prospect of future freedom that no \olco could 
charm no art could tame that, affecting magnanimity and mod 
cration in public clung in secret to every vestigo of power and 
prerogative that shrunk in fear and loathing from an acknowledg 
ment of tho people s rights and scrupled no treachery no vio- 
lence no shameless league that promised a chanco of finally on 
nullmg and disowning them — it vvos this phantom of kingly power 
that was struck at that tottered and fell headless w itli Louis \\ I , 
and With it the opinion tho paralyzing prejudice that that power 

was sacred inviolable and tAai one of more consequence than 
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the Incs of nil other men In fine, the end and object of this act, 
“Mhich ^\ns not done in a corner,” was to let the world see that 
theie w as a majesty of the people ns w ell as of Kings, w hiJi might 
be too long insulted and trifled with, and that when the one came 
into collision with the otiicr, the latter must Kick the beam Or 
be It that Jc maJhettr cl la piliC should never be parted , but is 
plt^ onl) due to the misfortunes of Kings, or the sw’ord of justice 
onh to be blunted m f.nor of those who wield it"^ For scenic 
eflect, tlie indiMdunl case bears most dicssing up , but the death 
of a King, Ins power and office npait, is no more than that of a 
common man , and we should remember, that 

“ The poor beetle that tve trend upon, 

In corporal sniremncc feels a pang ns great 
As when a giant dies” 

If a son or brother had dethroned Louis, had imprisoned, had be- 
headed him (a thing that happens every day, except w licre reason 
and philosophy temper absolute pow'er,) no one would ha\e heard 
of It, or after a buz? of idle w'ondcr, it would have been hushed 
up by the sycophants and jobbers of couits ns a family-aflair , 
the actual propiietor might have been ejected, the reversion of 
despotism w’ould have remained untouched A legicide is a 
parricide, but a parricide is not a regicide in the pages of Iier- 
aids and couit-scribes But wdien a mighty people, when man- 
kind strike the blow, and abate the nuisance altogether, and take 
the pow^er into their own hands, so that the change is for the 
benefit of millions, then an appeal is made to outraged humanity, 
and tears and groans must never have an end, because at the 
same expense of life and anguish, a great principle is established, 
and a nation declared free This, then, is not the language of 
humanity, but of hypocrisy and servility , or is fit only for the. 
wi iters of melo-drames and elegies * 

^ Buonaparte has left bis opinion as to wbat ought to have been the con- 
duct of the Constituent Assembly with regard to Louis XVI after the 
flight to Vai ennes — “Great as this error was” (the Constitution they es- 
tablished! ‘ it was less flagrant, and had less deplorable consequences than 
that of persisting in i e-establisning Louis XVI on the throne, after the 
affair of Varennes What then ought the Assembly to have none 'i It ought 
to have sent commissioners extraordinary to Varennes, not to Diing the 
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Tlie behav lor of Loms XVI on his trial was simple manly 
and affecting He rested bis defence chiefly on a positive denial 
of any knowledge of the letters and documents that were brought 
as proofs ogamst him His advocates on this occasion Mnlesher 
bes (n ho noblv volunteered his services on the refusal of Target) 
Tronehet and D6sSze did themselves great and lasting honor by 
their eloquence intrepidity and disinterested zeal The Conven 
tion pronounced his condemnation by a majority of only 20 voices, 
out of about 700 The smallness of this majority was made a 
plea to set aside the sentence Decrees are passed by a simple 
majority said a member of the Mountain True it was re 
plied but decrees may be recalled whereas the life of a man 
cannot be recalled Some were for relieving themselves from 
the reaponsibiUly by an appeal to the nation but this, it was 
thought would betray a distrust of the cause and mig,ht also 
breed a civil war The sitting of the Convention which con 
eluded the trial lasted seventy two hours It might naturally be 

King back to Pvr^s, bat to clear tbe way for him, and to cooduet b m safely 
beyoQd tbe front ere to bare decreed, by nrtae of tbe Constitution, that 
he had abd cttted procliimed t<o ts'^VII King created a regency, eonfi 
ded tbe care ot tbe Diaph a during bis m nonty to n Princess of the bouse 
of Condi and composed tbe Coanal of Rege ey and tbe ministry of tbe 
principal members of the Constltoent Assembly 4 goTemment ao con 
formable to principle, and so national, would hare found means to remedy 
the d sadrantages of the Const tution the force of erenta would soon bars 
led to the adopt on of the necessary modifications. It is probable that 
France would bare triumphed o erall her enemies, foreign and domestic, 
and would hare experienced ne ther nnareby nor revolutionary govern- 
ment. By the time of the K og's m. jor ty the Revolution would have beep 
80 well rooted that It might have defied e cry attack. T act otherwise 
was intrusting the eteer ng of the vessel during the most violent storm, to 
a plot no longer capable of conducllDg her it was calling the crew to in 
lurrect on and revolt in the name of the public safety it was invoUng 
ftnareby — Vemo rr voL ill p 3 

’Tls better os it ia — We shall have occasion to eee hereafter what 
was h s oplni n on the subject of tbe KIng-s death. In all these questions 
Buonaparte was influenced by political calculations anJ available eireum 
Itaneef ofwhchhe perhaps would have made something b t which onil 
narily speaking would have come to nothing Men In general require te 
be governed by abstract principles or strong passions and both lead 1* 
very downright conclusions. 
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supposed that silence, rcsliaint, a sort of religious awe would 
have pervaded the scene , on the contrary, every thing bore the 
marl>s of gaictv', di<-sipnlion, and the most grotesque confusion 
The farther end of the hall vv ns com erted into boxes, where 
ladies, in a studied dislinbille, swallowed ices, oinnges, liqueurs, 
and received the salutations of the members, who went and came 
ns on ordinarv occasions Here the door-keepers on the Moun- 
tain side opened and shut the boxes reserved for the mistiesses of 
the Duke of OrJcaus-Egahtd , and here, though every sign of 
approbation or disapprobation was strictly forbidden, you heard 
the long and indignant “ Ha, ha’<: of the Mother-Duchess, tlie 
patroness of the bands of female Jacobins, wdienev'ci her ears 
were not loudly greeted w'ltli the welcome sounds of death 

The upper gallery, reserved for the people, was during the 
whole trial constantly full of strangers and spectators of every 
description, drinking wine and brandy ns in a tavern Bets wcie 
made as to the issue of the trial in all the neighboring conbe- 
houses Emiui, impatience, disgust sat on almost every counte- 
nance Each member seemed to ask, whether his turn came 
next? A sick deputy, who was called, came forwaid wrapped up 
in his night-cap and night-gown, and the Assembly, when they 
beheld this sort of phantom, laughed The figures passing and 
repassing, and rendered more ghastly by the pallid lights, and 
that in a slow and sepulchral voice only pronounced the word 
Heath , the Duke of Orleans hooted, almost spit upon, when ne 
voted for the condemnation of his relative , others calculating if 
they should have time to go to dinner before they gave their ver- 
dict, while the women were pricking cards with pins m order to 
count the votes , some of the deputies fallen asleep, and only 
waked up to give their sentence, Manuel, the secietary, trj'- 
mg to falsify a few votes in favor of the unfortunate King, 
and in danger of being murdered for his pains in the pas- 
sages , all this had the appearance rather of a hideous di earn 
than ot the reality When Malesherbes went to carry the tidings 
to the King, b“ found him with his head reclined on the table, in 
a musing posture , and he observed to him at his entering, “ I 
have bean for these two hours tryir g to recollect what I have 
ever done to meur the ill-will of my subjects ” The very en 

14 * 
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deavor showed goodne^ of heart and a certain simplicity of char 
atter , but it would be long before one taught from his childhood 
to believe that be could do no wrong would find just ground of 
ofience in his behavior to hia people The eiecution of the sen 
tence was fixed for the 21st of January 1793 Louis mounted the 
fatal scaffold with firmness, after administering the last sacrament, 
his confessor addressed him Son of St Louis’ ascend mto hea 
\en I He however mamfested some repugnance to submit to 
his fate and would have addressed the spectators, staggering to 
one side of the platform for that purpose ^\hen tlie drums beat, 
and he was suddenly seized by the executioners and underwent 
the sentence of his judges It is said that the indecent haste and 
eagerness of these men to complete their task arose from orders 
having been issued to the soldiers in case of any attempt at a res- 
cue to fire at the scaffold and that they were afraid of being 
themselves dispatched if any alarm were given or there were 
any symptoms of commotion among the crowd One person 
tasted the blood with a brutal exclamation that it was shock 
ingly bitter the hair and pieces of the dress were sold by the 
attoudants No strong emotion was etinced at the moment the 
place nos tike a fair but a few days after Pans and tlioso who 
had voted for the death of the monarch began to feel serious and 
uneasy at what they had done Louis XVI had occupied his tm e 
while in prison where bis confinement was stnet chiefly m con 
soling his wife and sister and m instructing his son He discov 
ered neither impatience regret, nor resentment The truth Is 
that great and trying situations raise the mind above itself and 
lake out the sting of personal suffering by thb importance of the 
reflections and consequences thej suggest Ho read much and 
often reverted to the English historv where he found many exam 
pies of fallen monarchs, and one among them condemned like 
iiimsclf by the people lie was attended during the whole time 
and in his last moments by his old servant Glory wlio never loft 
him The names of those who are faithful in misfortune arc sn 
cred in the page of history * The Queen followed her husband 
to the block after an interval of almost a jear There were cir 
cumslanccs of a dastardlj and cold blooded bnrbantv attending, 
the accusation against her But the RcvoluUonar) spirit had 
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then nttained its liighcst Muilenco and fury Slie expressed her 
apprehensions of being lorn in pieces by the mob on lie’" way 
to the scafloldj and A\ns gra\ely assured by one of the ^ciitfcrmcj 
^\ho accompanied lier, that “she would loach it without meeting 
any harm*” It is an atfocting incident, that just befoic she ex- 
pired she turned lound her head to look back at the Thuilloncs, 
and then laid her nock on the block 

One might ha\e concluded that the death of Louis XVI , wdiich 
rcmo\cd one great cause of dissension, and united all Europe in 
an extended and foimidablc league against them, w'ould have 
healed or abated the animosity of the difTcrent parties towards 
each other, instead of which it increased and innamcd it to a 
pitch of inconceivable fury and madness 

The common object of their distrust and suspicion being gone, 
they immediately fell upon one another, for their passions weie 
so excited that tlicy required some object to vent themselves upon , 
and the greatness of the danger that threatened them, so far from 
producing candor or foibcarancc, rendered them more in liable, 
jealous, and vindictive, drove them upon desperate measures, and 
when they could not wreak then disappointed malice on the com- 
mon foe, they turned round on then rivals, as the most obvious 

When Santerre took back the King from his trial the fiist day he 
kept on his hat the whole way, on which the latter jocularly remarked, 
“The last time you took mo to the Temple, m your hurry you forgot your 
hat, and now you are determined to m ike up for the omission ” The treat- 
ment of Iho Dauphin is another of those abominations which show the ex- 
tent of the revolutionary re-action at this pciiod, when, to express their 
contempt foi the old system, men fancied that nothing but was decent, 
and that every thmg but outrage was affectation This is the true lom-hfe 
of democracy, which feeling no respect for any thing, can only exalt one side 
by degrading the other, and can allow no merit in an adversary, lest it should 
outweigh its own meanness and want of it On the contrary, we ought to 
allow the utmost to the opposite claims and jiretensions, and then say that 
ours are still higher Let a king be all but sacred — yet no individual is of 
as much consequence as a whole people That is enough to insist upon if 
we only stick to that — but if we tight only with nonentities, we shall fall 
prostrate before the least show of resistance or argument Servihty does 
not consist in paying respect to the persons of others, but m supposing that 
this personal respect includes a compromise of every principle 'of freedom 
and justice 
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^ec^01J^ce that presented itself and accused them of being acconv 
plices in the reverses of the Republic or at any rate of causing 
them by their lukewarmness and indifference The whirl of the 
political machine was so violent and irregular that it was danger 
OU 3 nay fatal to all that came within its reach The popular 
party not only enforced the most se\ere and sanguinary laws 
against those who were known or suspected to be adverse to the 
Revolution but they pursued with the same spint of intolerance 
all those who did not approve of their extreme ngor or who dif 
fered with them but a hair s breadth ns to any measures or pnn 
ciples to be adopted They took summary justice of those who 
laid themselves open to the charge of Moderanhsm which was a 
watchword for imprisonment and death made the most trifling 
distinctions capital offences and as their passions became more 
inflamed and their action^ jore questionable grew naturally more 
impatient of the shadow of opposition to them The oniinary 
proneness of the French character to be led away by circum 
stances or the impulse of the moment was heightened into tmgle 
caricature and deformity at the present crisis Like people out 
at sea on a raft and reduced to the last extremity they seemed to 
lose all discretion common sense and humanitv No set of actors 
on a stage could mouth or rant or stare more funouslj— no den 
of bravos could stab more causelessly for a uord or look than 
these demure philosophers and enlightened patriots of tho cigh 
t«^nth century Too much blinded by passion to have any doubt 
of the success of their cause they instantly threw the blame of 
any unexpected failare in the progress of the armies on treachery 
in the General which soon involved in its ramifications all thoso 
to whom they had any distaste at home Tho futility did not 
lessen the confidence of tho chaige for tho same strength of pro 
jodico that suggested it withont reason supplied tho proofs; and 
iho more incredible and extravagant any proposition the more 
readily was it admitted in this morbid state of mind There is a 
tendency in the mind to all strong excitement whether of good or 
evil, and in truth evil has this advantage over good that it u 
the sirongcst excitement of tho two It was therefore conamore 
that theso persons conjured up phantoms of conspiracy and dan 
ger to keep their imaginations in play, they dipped their hand 
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in blood ta pcituadc thcmschcs tlmt they mcic in earnest, and lu 
uipe out efiennnalc and slothful scruples The habit became a 
want, and called for the application of a continually increasing 
stimulus to produce the customary sense of energy and self-com- 
placency This impetuous, headlong impulse not only became 
the ruling passion in the breasts of the leaders, but communicated 
itself by sympathj to all around lie %vho t\as maddest it as 
w isest , and he u ho startled the multitude by the most groundless 
alanns or the most oflensne pioposals, was sure to gam the 
greatest number of hearers and converts Tins craving after 
excitement v as pampered into a disease, a mama , and no matter 
^\ho or A\hat the subject, it was necessary to bring out new plots, 
new accusations, new horrors for the public entertainment, like a 
succession of new pieces at a theatre The Revolution ran wild, 
and V as contained m its orbit only by the pressure of external 
foice, which had indeed given it its extraordinary and eccentric 
impulse There was a suspension of all the common chanties, 
a concentration of all the ill-humors of the state , suspicion alone 
was Virtue, he who mounted the tribune to denounce his neigh- 
bor was alone a friend to his country , he who grasped the assas- 
sin’s knife was alone safe from it Even talents and eloquence, 
though on the popular side, incurred an imputation as not suffi- 
ciently CIVIC Literature was an invidious distinction, a frivolous 
digression from the great question, and those only, who vith 
Stentorian lungs could bawl out a few vulgar, ferocious watch- 
words and signals of party-proscription, that the many could 
repeat after them, that implied hatred without a cause, and led 
to mischief without an object, were considered as the models of 
pure patriotism and republican simplicity The superior accom- 
plishments of the Brissotms were as fatal to them as their moder- 
ation and humanity Pedantry and formality were carried to as 
gieat a height in matters of speculation, as rage and bigotry in 
practice The plans and theories of constitutions and govern- 
ments were infinitely varied and uncalled-for , the Decade super- 
seded the week , Sunday was abolished, and^ the names of the 
days were altered , a new table of weights and measures was 
adopted , proposals were made for an universal language , pro 
jects of general pillage, of agrarian laws, and for the desiruc 
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the same spirit, ploughed up into a potatoc garden the worship 
of Reason was substituted for that of the Supreme Being and 
everj thing as may be supposed in this state of things, under 
went a change It was intended to reverse all the old ideas and 
♦establishments to make every thing an experiment and to begin 
bociety de novo The rage of paradox succeeded to the torpor of 
prejudice and philosophj consisted m sotting common sense at 
defiance and in giving a loose to the idlest suggestions of fancy 
Each of these changes as it occurred was look^ upon os an im 
portant revolution and woe be to him who had hazarded the 
smallest objection to the most insignificant or absurd among them * 
Mr Burke has made fine havoo of the Abbd Si6yes s pigeon 
holes crammed full of Constitutions and laughs at the stress 
laid upon the figure of the Departments whether round or square 
The obstinacy and insanity of the leaders and the frivolous pro 
texts on which they proceeded to the utmost extremities against 
each other have been ofien oppealed to to thron a ridicule and 
odium on the Revolution itself And at first sight and to the pctu 
lance of party spirit it may seem so But if we consider farther 
the reverse conclusion will hold good for the very circumslance 
of the disproportioned importance of these pretexts and the narrow 
hades of diSerenco to which they were reduced as tho grounds 
of their deadly quarrels Uiough it exhibits a revolung picture of 
the heated state of part) feeling and of tho evils attendant on a 
contest for power shows also that the great principles of the 
Revolution remained untouched The different candidates for 
popularity and heads of factions quarn-lled about minor points 
because they durst notqunrrol about greater ones Whoever had 
brought any of these into question would soon havo found tho 
difierence to his cost They might dispute for instance about tho 
form of tho Departments tboir size or number but no one pro- 
posed to rt establish tho privileges of tho ancient corporations, the 
revocation of the sale of national domains the restoration of uihes 
of the conies or game laws or the exemption of tho most opulent 
part of tho community from tho pavment of taxes The chief 
handle which tho Jacobins made use of against the Gironde vtbs 
that the) did not strain some of these great and original pnnei 
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pics (such as the hatred of royally) to tlie very utmost point of 
possible lension They did not how ever ow'e their fall (one of 
the greatest blots and scandals of the lime) mciely to the w'antoii 
inbolcncc of then rnals, but to the defection of Dumouric? and 
the treachery (as it w’as called) of General hlack, in w Inch they 
were absurdly and most unjustly implicated by the furj' of the 
multitude 

And what is this popular fury that is so much talked about, 
and that commits such strange ha%oc‘^ Is it a phantom, a thing 
w'lthout a cause No, it has always a motive equal to the rage 
It feels and the mischief it does Nothing but the immodinlo, 
irresistible sense of extreme danger or extreme w rong either can 
or does excite it, or take from it in its paioxysms of impatience 
and despair all sense of right and W'rong, all distinction of friend 
or foe, so that we may judge even from its extravagance of the 
depth oi Its pro%ocation It is this flame, kindled not of straw or 
stubble or the breath of a demagogue, but of a thousand burning 
wrongs, that spreads on all objects a lurid glare, blood-stained, 
gorgeous, confounding all forms, dazzling the strongest sight 
When Marat mounted the tribune w itli the list of proscribed pa- 
triots in his hand, and dictated to the astonished Convention wdiat 
names to put in, w'hat names to strike out, it was not that poor, 
distorted scare-crow figure and maniac countenance that inspired 
awe and silenced opposition , but he was hemmed in, driven on, 
sustained in the height of all his malevolence, folly, and presump- 
tion by 80,000 foreign bayonets, that sharpened his worthless sen- 
tences and pointed his frantic gestures Pans, threatened with 
destruction, thrilled in his accents , Pans, dressed in her robe of 
flames, seconded his incendiary zeal a thousand hearts were 
beating in his bosom, which writhed like the Sybil’s , a thousand 
daggers were whetted on his stony words Had he not been backed 
by strong necessity and strong opinion, he would have been treated 
as a madman , but when his madness arose out of the sacred 
cause and impending fate of a whole people, he who denounced 
the danger was a “ seer blest he who pointed out a victim w'as 
the high-priest of freedom It was this popular fury, the feeling 
of the last bewildering extremity with the resolution to meet it, 
that was the soul of Jacobinism , it was this that naving to do 
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uitli that dragon old that was and is and is to be spared no 
pains scrupled no means dealt blow for blow, and answered 
Jireat with threat that signed an order for an execution or plan 
nedthe array of a battle it was this that inspired the Funes of 
he Guillotine and eat and smiled m the galleries of the Conven 
Uon with the tncoieiisM of Robespierre ^ It was this that mouth 
ed out blasphemies and reint, and by its very froth and trashiness 
proved the sacredness and solidity of its cause for nothing else 
could redeem such baseness It was this that led to the ruthless 
destruction of all old customs establishments names and forms 
the total razure of the old edifice of society that there might bo 
nothing left of it but a bye-word It was this that threw a slur 
on arts and elegance and made the aaluspopuh the sole law for 
of what use are arts and elegance in a famine or a shipwreck? 
This gave an air of hardness, crudeness, and barbarity to the Revo- 
lution but armed it m panoply all proof The Bnssotins were 
humane and accomplished but what would their humanity or ac 
complishmeots avail m the camp of the Allies or in a cliqtu of 
royalists? There is no adequate measure between the public 
good and private regards and when the former is urged to the 
edge of the precipice and ready to be dashed in pieces o>ory 
thing else must be sacrificed to save it The Allies might easily 
have put an end to the horrors at which theu delicacy was so 
much shocked by making peace at any period of the Revolution 
Why then did they not ? It would have been compromising the 
royal cause Why then were the people to be tho first to give in ? 
If the pnnciples of despotism authorized the prolonging all theso 
horrors the principles of freedom might justify tho enduring 
them to the utmost Let us hear no more of the cant on this 
subject— 

Dumounez after tho deoth of tho King conceived designs of 
putting an end to the Revolution and playing a distinguished part 
himself on the stage of the world Ho had (as no have seen) 
gone to Pans after tho retreat of tho Prussians, to concert mea- 
sures for tho invasion of tho Austrian Netherlands lie returned 

• Fenualo knitters, who passed their mornings In the galleries of tbf 
Convention, imd applinded with toft aomurs the most cugalnuj meos- 
ares and epeeehes. 
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to the army on the 20th of Octobei, 1792, and commenced an at 
tack on the enemy on the 28th At the head of the army of Bel- 
gium, 40,000 stiong, he marched from Valenciennes on Mons, 
supported on his right by the aimy of the Ardennes, amounting 
to 16,000 men under Geneial Valence, who diiected his route 
fiom Givet to Namui, and on lus left by the army of the North, 
18,000 strong, under general Labouidonnaie, who advanced from 
Lille on Tournay The plan which a year before had failed foi 
want of sufficient expeiience now succeeded The Austiian 
aimy, posted in fiont of Mons, waited to give battle in its en- 
tienchments Dumouriez completely defeated them , and the 
victoiy of Jemappes opened the Netherlands to the Republic, and 
recommenced once more the ascendancy of the French arms m 
Europe Having beaten the enemy on the 6th of November, 
Dumouriez entered Mons on the 7th, Biussels on the 14th, and 
Liege on the 28th Valence took Namui, Labourdonnaie made 
himself master of Antweip , and by the middle of December the 
occupation of the Low Countiies was entuelv achieved The 
French aimy, masters of the Meuse and of the Scheldt, went into 
winter-quarters, after having diiven the Austrians behind the 
Roer — From this moment hostilities commenced between Du- 
mouriez and the Jacobins The latter, by a decree of the 15th of 
Decembei, organized the conquered country into a republic, es- 
tablished clubs on the model of the parent society, made requisi- 
tions, rendered their yoke moie insuppoi table than that of the 
Austrians, and defeated all Dumouriez’s projects of independence 
for the Netherlands, or of ambition foi himself He went to Pans 
to complain, and to try to save Louis XVI , but returned to the 
aimy without having obtained either of his objects, dissatisfied and 
determined to make any new victories serve to effect a change of 
politics 

The frontiers of France weie this time about to be attacked by 
nearly all the powers of Europe England joined the coalition 
against France, the last and most formidable of its enemies On 
learning the news of the death of Louis XVI our cabinet sent back 
the French ambassador Chauvelin, and drew Holland into the 
quariel with it, under pretence of the opening of the Scheldt by 
order of the French government This pretence could deceive 
VOL I. 9 15 
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no one and ^vaa like the stratagem of those foolish birds that 
bury their heads in the sand and think nobody can see them 
Our statesmen of this period Mr Pitt and others, were so wrapped 
up m words and rhetorical common places, that they fancied 
them an impenetrable covering Continental politicians, who are 
jealous of the maritime preponderance of England and suppose 
us to be a mere monej getting nation have assigned commercial 
aggrandizement as the motive of the war This is an utter mis- 
take Our conduct at the peace showed it we gave up all that 
we might have claimed os a trading country Our object from 
first to last ivas the disinterested defence of the legitimate govern 
ment, which is so much the more remarkable as our own was not 
legitimate or as Mr Wyndham exclaimed emphatically at the 
time our motto was Penah commerce live the Constitution • 
We liomehow chose to fancy the fate of our own free govomroent 
intimately interwoven with that of the old despotic government of 
France If the consequence bad been the entire rum of our com 
merce and the loss of our possessions in both the Indies ne 
should have gone to war nevertheless It was not our merchants, 
but tlie court and clergy who gave the tone at this period The 
people were strongly divided or upon the whole against it 
Spam had lately undergone a change of ministry , the famous 
Godoy duke oi Alcudia and since Prince of Peace having been 
placed at tho head of affairs through the influence of Great Britain 
and the Emigrants This power broke with France after inter 
ceding in vam for Ijouis XVI and oflenng its neutrality as the 
price of the life of the King Naples follo^vcd tho example of 
tho Pope uho had entered into tho same league Switzerland 
bweden Denmark and Turkey remained neuter Russia was 
at this time occupied with tho second partition of Poland in pio 
>enting which the champions of social order and legitimate gov 
emment did not feel themselves concerned All their thoughts 
were directed against France 

Tho Republic had its frontiers threatened by tho most warlike 
troops in Europe It would shortly have to contend with 4-» 000 
Austro-Sordmians on tho Alps CO 000 Spaniards in tho passes 
of the Pvrences 70 000 Austrians and Imperialists reinforced 
by 3® 000 English and Dutch on the Lower Rhine and in the 
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Notlicrlands . ^3, 100 Ati^tnans hctwcon the Meuse niul tlic Mo 
Follc niul 112,000 rruvi.i.ins, Austrians, mid Impel inhsis on the 
Mnidle and Upper Rhine To nvike head ngnmst so many cnc- 
mi( llu Cninc iition decrei d a le\} of 300 000 men. This mea- 
suie of c\t< in d defence w as nccompnmed b\ oneof cvtreinc rigor 
for llte internal security At tlio moment that the new -raised 
Iiattalioiis quitted Pans, and presented themselves to the Coinen- 
tion for tint purpose, the Mountain called for the establishment 
ol a tribunal-e\tr lordurir} to support tlie Re\olution within, 
w bile the troops w ere going to defend it on the frontier TIio 
tiibuml, composed of nine members, was to Inn c the power of 
life and death without Jur^ and without appeal 'J'he Giiondc, 
In opposing this arbitiarv mi .nurc, onl} lessened their popular- 
ity and brought their patriotism into question , foi they seemed 
to fa\or the secret enemies of the Republic In obiccting to a tri 
bunal destined to punish them, as if such a tribunal must ncccs 
sarily be impartial and infallible m its decisions All they conic 
obtain was the introduction of juries and the exclusion of the mos,. 
Molent of tlie proposed members, while they thcmschcs had any 
influence, though this did not last long 

The principal cflbits of the Coalition were directed against the 
eastern frontier of France from tlie Noilh Sea to Iluningucn 
The Prince of Cobouig, at the iiead of the Austiians, was to at- 
tack the French on the Roer and the Macse, and penetrate into 
the Netherlands , while the Prussians marched against Custine, 
took Maycnce, and follow^ed up the plan of in\ asion of the pre- 
ceding year Dumouriez, moie occupied w’llh his own vain pro- 
jects than w’lth the perils of the count) y, threw’ liimself on the 
left of these operations, and entered Holland at the liead of 20,000 
men He w’as to be joined at Nimegucn by 25,000 men under 
hliranda He took Breda and Gertruydenbeig , but as he was 
preparing to attack the othei foiti esses, and dreaming of making 
liimself master of Holland and marching to Pans at the head of 
his victoiioub troops to put an end to the Revolutionary Govein- 
ment, the army of the right suffered the most alaiming reverses, 
the Austrians having foiced Miranda to raise the siege of Mces 
tneht, crossed the Meuse, and put the French aimy near Liege 
completely to the rout Dumouriez receivea an order fmm the 
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Executive Council which he found himself obliged reluctantly to 
obey to quit Holland instantly and put himself at the head of the 
Belgic troops 

At the news of these disasters the Jacobins became outrageous 
With their headstrong perversity which would listen to no re- 
monstrance they incontinently attributed them to an under 
standing between the generals and tho Brissotms They agreed 
to fall upon the latter in a body m the Convention on the night 
of the loth of March 1793 The tocsin was sounded the bar 
riers closed but several circumstances prevented the execution 
of the plot the Bnssotins, apprised of the schemes kept out of 
tho way tho ram fell in torrents, and the minister of war Bour 
nonville had a skirmish with a band of the insurgents and dis. 
persed them at the head of a battalion of Breton volunteers Verg 
maud the next day denounced the conspiracy and demanded on 
investigation In bis strong and glowing language he said We 
march from crimes to amnesties and from amnesties to crunes 
A la^e number of ciuzens have persuaded themselves to con 
sider the invitations of robbers as the ebullitions of generous souls 
and robbery itself as a means of public safety We have wit 
nessed the developement of that etrange sy stem of hbert} accord 
ing to which they say to you lou are free but think as we do, 
or we denounce you to the vongeanco of the people you are 
free but bow the neck before tho idol to which we offer incense 
or we denounce jou to the vengeance of the people , you are 
free but join with us in persecuting Iho men whose probity and 
talents we dread or wo denouni-e you to the vengeance of tho 
people! Citizens it is lo be feared that the Revolution bko 
Saturn will successively devour Us children and in the end 
engender despotism with the evils that attend it* These stn 
king w orda produced a tnuisienl impression on tho Conv ention but 
tho measures of inquiry proposed by Vcrgniaud came to nothing 

The Jacobins were disappointed at the ill success of their first 
attempt upon their adversaries however tho insurrection which 
soon afier broke out in La Vendio gave tliem now courage Tho 
war of La Vcnd6o was ono of those events which vicro nearly In 
evitable in tho Revolution This country throiin as it were on 
one side of France hav ing scarcely nnj intercourse with tho cap- 
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italj not being a thoroughfare to other places, without roads, with- 
out large towns, consisting of villages and hamlets, i emote, poor, 
and Ignorant, lemained almost in its ancient feudal state Theie 
was no middle or independent class, neither books nor commeice ; 
and 'he peasantry, receiving all their notions from the piiests, 
A\ere attached like vassals to the soil and to its lordly piopnetors, 
ns in the eaily times The Revolution ivas to them an event alike 
unexpected and unaccountable The priests and nobles, finding 
themselves strong in these provinces, had not emigrated This 
\\as, therefore, the true centie or lallymg-point of the counter- 
revolution, for here llie doctrines and principles of the ancient 
rigime were to be found in then oiiginal integrity Itistiue, the 
exactions and vexations of the old system weie here kept up with 
gieatei severity than almost anywheie, but their being ground 
down by them did not make the inhabitants less pi one to the earth, 
nor less desirous to diag otheis, if they could, into the same situ- 
ation Probably, too, the extreme servitude of the peasants was 
compensated for by some of the coriespondent advantages, the 
pationage and hospitality of the chivalious times and manners , 
at least, all the sentiments and prejudices of that age remained in 
full force * Theie was to have been a general rising in 1792 
under the Count de la Rouaine, which failed in consequence of 
his having been arrested at the time , but on the occasion of rais 
ing the levy of 300,000 men, to recruit the Republican armies, 
the insurrection broke out afresh The insurgents beat the 
Gendarmerie at St Florens, and at first chose for then chiefs the 
waggoner Cathelineau, Charette, an officer of marines, and the 
game-keepei Stofflet Shoitly, 900 communes had risen at the 
sound of the tocsin , and then the noble chieftains Boncharaps, 
Lescure, La Rochejacquelm, D’Elbee, and Talmont joined the 
others The troops of the line and the battalions of the National 
Guard, who marched against the insurgents, were everywhere de 
feated and driven back The Vendeans had become masters of 
Chatillon, Biessune, and Vihiers, and formed themselves into three 
armies of 10,000 oi 12,000 men each , the first under Bonchamps 
on the banks of the Loire, the second placed in the centre under 
D’Elbee, the third was stationed in the Lower Vend4e under 
* See Memoirs of the Countess La Rochejacquelm. 
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Charette A council of war was appointed to direct their op 
erations and Cathelmeau was chosen generalissimo This was 
from the begmnmg one of the chief scouigea of the Revolution— 
a wound that was never thoroughly healed and from whioh gall 
and bitterness issued in the greatest profusion 

On the first intelligence of this formidable insurrection the Con 
\ention took measures of greater seventy than ever against the 
priests and emigrants All those belonging to the privileged 
classes were disarmed, and if they took part in any military 
movement, they were outlawed The old emigrants were ban 
ished forever on pam of death if they returned and their goods 
confiscated On the door of each house the name of everj m 
habitant was to be inscribed, and the Revolutionary Tribunal 
which had been adjourned commenced its dreadful functions 
Just at the same time and blow upon blow enme the account of 
fresh military disasters 

Dumouricz on rojoming the army of the Netherlands, tned to 
make head against the Austrian general the Prince of Cobourg 
Ho found his men disheartened and in want of every thing , and 
wrote a threatening letter to the Convention accusing the Jac 
obins who denounced him m return After this having brought 
his army into some order and engaged in a few skirmishes he 
risked a general battle at Nerwjodo and lost it The Nether 
lands Were evacuated , andDumounez placed between two fires, 
beaten by the Austrians and assailed by the Jacobins had re 
course to an expedient too common at this time —to save the 
w reck of his fortune and not be eiiurcly baffled in his schemes of 
personal ambition he sold his country Ho had conferences w ith 
Colonel Mock and agreed with tho Austrians to deliver them up 
several stronj, places on tho frontier ns pledges while ho marched 
to Pans to restore the monarchj It is supposed that he wished to 
place the young Duke of Clmrtrcs on llie throne It is not likely 
that tiie Allies would have cared ono rush what lie intended when 
he had once put tho liberties of France into their power The 
Jacobins ever on tlie alert and acquainted with his intrigues sent 
‘hree of their members Proly Pereira and Dubuisson to sound 
him to whom he mado no secret of las motives or hfs designs 
It appeared upon coming lo an evplanation that he had a strong 
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dt'^hko to tlic Tacohins and ns strong n prodilcclion foi a King, 
a Inch the French people inu-'t lane at nn> rate — of their own 
choice if the^ would . if not, ho would ioice one upon them 
In talking thus hiu;, however, he wns rockonunr w ithout his host 
To clTect his hlusteriu”; pieunsion*?, he must first bring over the 
ariu_\ to his views, and deliver Lille, CoiulC, and Valenciennes into 
the cncmv s hands In both these pi eliminai v steps he failed No 
sooner was the Convention infoiincdof his designs than they or- 
dored him to their bir , he lefiised to obe-s I'liej then sont four 
representatives, Camus, Quinctte, Lnmarquo, JB.mcal, and the 
muiistor of w ar Belli nonv ille, to aiiest him in the midst of Ins 
arm} On their reading him the decieo of the Convention, and 
threatening to suspend him from his functions if he longer delavcd 
to accompany them he cried out, “ This is too much ,” and 
delivcicd up the Commissioneis as hostages to an Austiian guard 
in attendance Bv' this act of levolt he had committed himself 
betond retreat lie made one more attempt upon Condc, but it 
failed like the first , and the annv , w ho w ould not bo insti u- 
mental to his ticachery, abandoned him with reluctance to his 
fate Dumouriez had but one choice left, he went over to the 
\ustiian camp with the Duke of Chartres, Colonel Thouvenot, 
and two squadrons of Berchiny the rest of Ins army rctuincdto 
the camp of Famars, to join the troops commanded by Dampicne 
Not to speak of higher motives, the improvidence and pre- 
sumption of Dumouriez were cxtiaoidmary, and arc difficult to 
be accounted for but on the principle that fiom the rapid and un- 
foreseen succession of events, no one looked to consequences , 
the present object was as much as they could attend to, and in 
the e\cessiv^c excitement and agitation of the moment, men wore 
disposed to attribute the strong impulse they icceivcd fiom with- 
out to their owm energy and self-importance, and to imagine they 
could direct the course of the torrent as they pleased, instead of 
being merely the sport and victims of external circumstances — 
The Convention, on hearing of the aiiest of the Commissioners, 
lost no time in declaring Dumouriez a tiaitor to his country, 
authorized every citizen to dispatch him, set a puce upon his 
head, decieed the famous Committee of Public Safety, and banish- 
ed the Duke of Orleans anri all the Bouibons from the Republic 
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Though the Bnssotins condemned Dumounez as much as the 
Mountam, yet they were accused of bemg secretly his accom 
plices and from his defection may be dated their fall In fact 
the public mind both by multiplied dangers and repeated treach 
ery was worked up to a pitch little short of frenzj the Jacobins 
and the majority of the Convention wished and found it necessary 
to give to this feeling the extremest impulse of which it was ca 
pable both by words and actions the Gironde not only did not 
go the same lengths but blamed and strove to throw a damp on 
those who did they therefore became odious to their antagonists 
as courting a fair and spotless populanty while they did all the 
disagreeable but (as they conceived) indispensable work of the 
Revolution and they were determined to get nd of them cost 
what It would Nor did they rest till they had effected this ob- 
ject, partly urged on by jealousy of their rivals partly by a 
strong sense of the urgency of the moment and partly by an in 
difference to or rather a complacency m the dreadful means by 
w hioh their triumph (and that of the Republic) was to be secured 
Several furious and indecent altercations took place time after 
time Threats and recriminations passed Marat and Hebert 
the most profligate and inflammatory writers on the side of the 
Mountain were denounced by tho ether party imprisoned and 
released m triumph by the mob Isnard one of the principal 
Bnssotins was displaced and HerauU Sechelles appointed Presi 
dent of the Convention in his stead Insurrection followed insur 
rection the armed force wo- called out not to quell them but to 
join them A saenflee was wanted Ibr the altars of fear and 
vengeance nor was the public impatience to bo appeased vrithout 
it and after a violent conflict and tumultuary sitting during 
vv hich the members of tho Gironde ev meed tho greatest intrepidity 
and firmness while Hennot the commander of the National 
Guard pointed his cannon against the Convention Marat mounted 
the tribune and dictated to tho Asbcmbly a list of tho obnoxious 
members striking out and inserting « hat names ho pleased at hn 
ovrn option He struck out the names of Dussaulx Lnnthcno-^ 
and Ducos and inserted (hatof \alaz6 The list of illustrious 
patriots who were thus proscribed and whoso names will bo for 
ever an honor and n disgrace to their countrj stands thus Gen 
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Bonn6, Guadet, Biissot, Gorsas, Petion, Vergniaud, Salles, Barba. 
rou\, Chambon, Buzot, Bnotheau, Lidon, Rabaud, La Source, 
Lanjuinais, Grangeneuve, Lehardy, Lesage, Louvet, Valaze, the 
minister for foreign affairs Le Brun, the minister of finance Cla- 
viere, and the membeis of the Committee of Twelve, Kervelegan, 
Gardien, Rabaud-St Etienne, Boileau, Bertrand, Vigee, Molh- 
veau, Henri La Riviere, Goman e, and Bergoing This happened 
on the 2d of June, and from this time the Convention was dic- 
tated to by the Committees, the Clubs, or by sudden and frequent 
insurrections of the people Thus fell the Giionde, the true rep- 
resentatives of liberty , men of enlightened minds, of patriotic 
sentiments, and mild and moderate principles, but who necessarily 
gave place to those men of violence and blood, who, using out of 
the perilous and unnatuial situation in which the Republic was 
placed, weie perhaps alone fitted, by their fuiious fanaticism and 
disregard of all ordinary feelings, to cany the Revolution tri- 
umphant through Its difiiculties, by opposing remorseless hatred 
to the cold-blooded and persevering efibits of tyranny without, 
and ciuelty and the thirst of vengeance to treachery and malice 
within Viitue was not strong enough foi this fiery ordeal, and 
It was necessary to oppose the vices of anarchy to the vices of 
despotism 

Some of the Girondins, with their usual indecision and want of 
concert, remained after the 2d of June to take their trial and an- 
swer the chaiges against them, such as Vergniaud, Gensonne, 
Ducos, Fonfiede, &c , the others fled, as Petion, Barbaroux, 
Gaudet, Louvet, Buzot, Lanjuinais, and so on The last were 
the most obnoxious, and concluded themselves in the most immi- 
nent danger They retired to Evreux, in the Department of 
Eure, where Buzot had great influence, and from thence to Caen 
m Calvados This town became the centre of an insurrection 
against the Con^entlon under Geneial Wimpfen, which Brittanj' 
soon after joined It was from hence that Charlotte Corday set 
out for Pans, foi the purpose of taking away the life of Marat, 
which she carried into effect On her trial she answered her 
judges with gieat calmness and frankness that hei object (which 
she had long meditated) was to rid her country of a tyrant, and 
she suffered with unmoved constancy and a beautiful modesty of 
9 * 
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character being less afraid of death than insult Her appear 
ance and behavior so captivated a young man of the name of 
Adam Lux of Majence that he loudly demanded to share her 
fate and was executed with her The blon she had aimed 
though mortal did not however produce the immediate result 
she mtended Marat after his assassination became an object of 
greater enthusiasm than ever to the multitude, his name was in 
voked m all public meetings his bust was placed in all the popu 
lar societies and the Convention was constrained to award him 
the honors of the Pantheon 

Nearly at the same time Lyons Marseilles and Bordeaux took 
up arms agamst the Convention and a great many of tlie southern 
Departments favored Uie revolt The Royalists seized the oppor 
tumty to turn the spirit of disafleciion to their own advantage 
Lyons had always had a bias towords the ancient regime from its 
extensive and lucrative manufactures of silk and embroidery 
which rendered it dependent oo (ho higher classes As long ago 
as the year 1700 and while the emigrant pnnces were at the 
court of Turin u had attempted o nsmg but without eOect Af 
ter tlie 10th of August, 1792 Chalier an Italian mountebank and 
a pretended imitator of Marat was sent there From his cruelty 
and insolence he soon came to blows with the inhabitants his 
party was \ anquished and he himsolf taken prisoner and executed 
\\ lule the Convention was calling the people to an account for 
this outrage the insurrection of Cahados broke out Lyons on 
this openly raised the standard of revolt levied an army of 20 000 
men and ga\e the command of its forces to the rojalisl general 
Precy and to the Marquis de Virieux at tho same time concert 
mg hostile measures w jth tho King of Sardinia 

At Marseilles the news of the 3lstof Maj and 2d of June haJ 
surred up the partisans of tho Gironde Rcbccqui tliclr deputy 
who was one of them had proceeded thither m all haste but on 
finding tho turn which things were likely to take in tho hands of 
the Rojalisti. ho threw himself m despair into tho harbor of Mar 
scilles Toulon Nismes Montanban and tho principal cities of 
tho south follow ed the same example Bourd(.aux Nantes Brest 
and L Orient were all fa^orobl} inclined to tho cause of tho pro* 
aojibcd members but were held in check by Uio Jacobin party 
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and by the neccssily of resisting tlic Royalists of the West The 
latter, aftei tlieir rir‘~t successes, had taken possession of Bics- 
suirc, Argenton, and Tliouars On the Gth of Tunc the Vendcan 
army, composed of 40,000 men undci Catliclineau, Lescure, 
Stofilet, and La Roclieiacquelin, marched against Saumer and 
took It by storm Catliclineau, having left a garrison in this 
place, proceeded to and toolc Angers, passed the Loire, and under 
pretence of marching upon Tours and Mans, tinned suddenly to- 
ivauL Nantes, winch he attacked on the right bank, while Clia- 
rette M as to attack it on the leil Every thing seemed conspiring 
to o\ei whelm the Coniontion with destiuction Menaced with 
cnil war in the South and in tlie West, its armies were beaten m 
tlie North and in the Pj'rcnees The w reck of the army of Du- 
mouiiC7, which had united at the camp of Famars undei the com- 
mand of Dampieric, had been obliged to retire, after sustaining a 
defeat, before the cannon of Boucham Dampierre himself was 
killed Custine had been called from the arm)’' of the Moselle to 
that of the North, without doing any good Valenciennes, Conde 
were taken , the army, chased from position to position, retired 
behind the Scarpe in front of Arras I\Iayence, pressed by fam- 
ine and the enemy, w'as forced to capitulate The affairs of the 
Republic could not be in a w'orse situation 

The first thing the Convention did in these circumstances w'as 
to adopt the new Constitution, and offei it to the acceptance of the 
primary assemblies This Constitution, which had been diawm 
up chiefly by Herault de Sechelles, corresponded with the no- 
tions of the time , it was one of pure democracy It annulled 
the qualifications wdiich had been required by the first Constitu- 
tion (of 1789) to enable individuals to vote , it allowed of no in- 
termediate body of electors, and made every citizen eligible to 
the highest offices in the state It had so far the advantage, that 
It acted up to the theory upon w'^hich its authors set out what 
evils might have resulted from it in practice does not appear, for 
it was suspended as soon as approved of, and the Revolutionary 
government established in greater rigor than ever In the mean- 
while, the Convention were every day more and more aware of 
the dangeis of their situation The deputies of the forty-four 
thousand municipalities came to accept the Constitution Being 
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admitted to the bar of the Convention after giving m their appro- 
bation they demanded a law authonzing the arrest of all sus- 
pected persons and the levy in mass of the people Danton sec 
ended this recommendation m his abrupt, emphatic manner and 
proposed to enforce the requisition of 400 000 men ‘ It is he 
said by discharges of artillery that we must announce the 
Constitution to our enemies The time is come to take a last and 
solemn oath, that we will all devote ourselves to death or annihi 
late the tyrants ’ This oath was instantly taken by all the dep 
uties ord citizens in the hall at the lime A few days after Bar 
ndre in the name of the Committee of Public Safety which was 
become the chief organ of the Convention and of the Revolution 
came to propose measures of a still more comprehensive nature 
Liberty said he is become the creditor of all the citizens , 
some owe it their industry others their wealth these their coun 
sels, those their arms all owe it their blood Thus then all the 
French people both sexes, all ages are called upon by their coun 
try to defend freedom All the faculties moral or physical all 
resources political or commercial belong to her , all the metals 
all the elements are tributary to her Let every one occupy his 
post m the national and warlike movement which is about to take 
place The young will fight tho married men mil foigo arms, 
transport the baggage and artillery and bring in supplies of pro- 
visions the women will employ themselves in making clothes for 
the soldiers will construct tents, and will act os sick nurses in tho 
asylums for the wounded the children will make old linen into 
lint , and the aged resuming the oflico which thoy held among 
tho ancients will cause themselves to be borne info the public 
places will there inflimo the ardor of tho young warriors will 
teach tho hatred of kings and the unity of the Republic The 
national buildings will bo converted into barracks tho public 
places into workshops the floors of cellars will serve to pre 
pare saltpetre all saddle hor«es will bo required for the car 
alrj, all carnage horses for the ortillerj tho guns u««^d for 
shooting and pikes will suflicc for the semee of tho intcnof 
Tho Republic is for tho present a vast city besieged Franco must 
become one immense camp The lart sentence pretty "learly 
etplnms the whole question of tho situation of Uie country both 
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at the time and during the entiic peiiod of the Revolution This 
speech of Bairieie is not an unfavoiable specimen of the eloquence 
of the period What it wants in force, it probably made up by 
volubility of utterance , or in richness of illustration by vehe- 
mence of gesticulation Like all eloquence that tiusts much to 
physical animation oi the excitement of the moment, it suffers, 
and Its spiiit -evapoiates by being transfeiied to papei and with 
the lapse of time The Fiench spcakeis are lather actois than 
oiators, and in both points of view are extiavagant and manneied 
The most lasting and umveisal eloquence is that which is the 
least an ebullition of animal spiiits oi of popular common-places, 
which abounds the least m action and clap-traps, and consequently 
has not its full effect at the time Theie is no style that unites 
all advantages 

The measures proposed by Rs^r-icre were decieed on the spot 
All Frenchmen from me age of eighteen to twenty-five were to 
take arms, the tioops were recruited with requisitions of men 
were maintained by requisitions for food The Republic m a 
short time possessed fourteen armies, and 1,200,000 soldiers 
France, which had been transformed into a camp and a workshop 
for good citizens, had become a prison for the disaffected Before 
they maiched against declaied enemies, they wished to make 
sure of secret ones, and the famous law Of the Suspected was 
passed Strangers and the partisans of the ancient order of 
things, of all degiees and classes, moderate republicans and con- 
stitutional royalists, weie put under arrest to be kept m custody 
till a peace An army of 6000 soldiers and 1000 cannoneers 
was ordered to watch the interior Each indigent citizen re- 
ceived an allowance of forty sous a day to attend to the duties 
of his post, and certificates of civism were given to those who 
were fixed upon to co-operate in the gieat woik of deliverance 
Thus precautions were taken to meet the difficulties which rose 
up on all sides, and the results answered to the energy and zeal 
called mto action 

The insurrection of Calvados was suppressed the first The 
favorers of the Girondins, who were at the head of it, were not 
heaity in the cause, and gave in their submission at Caen, where 
the Commissioners of the Convention did not soil their victory 

16 
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witli blood On the other side of France General Cartaux ad 
vanced against the insurgents of the South beat them twice 
entered Marseilles and Provence submitted as Calvados bad done 
Toulon still held out the rojali&ts there having called m the aid 
of the English fleet under Admiral Hood who with 8000 Span 
lards took possession of the harbor and forts and proclaimed the 
Dauphin as Louis XVII The Revolutionary Commissioners 
made their triumphal entry into the revolted capitals, Robert 
Lindet was sent to Caen Tallien to Bourdeaus Barras and 
Freron to Marseilles Lyons was besieged by Kellerraann who 
commanded the Armj of the Alps It was surrounded on all sides 
and made a vigorous and obstinate defence but pressed by hun 
ger and without hope of succor from the Piedmontese troops 
which had been repulsed by the French general it surrendered 
Some months after Toulon the only formidable point of resist 
ance left m the South was obliged to yield without a Mow to the 
skilful combinations of Buonaparte os commandant of artillery 
there whose distinguished military talents were first shown on 
this occasion of which a more particular account will bo givtn 
in the sequel 

The Convention was on all aides victorious The VendeaiLs 
having failed in their attempt upon Nantes after losing a grea 
number of men and thoir General Cathelineau retreated within 
their own territory Here thej withstood for n umo a feeble 
and desultory mode of warfare till the Convention sent Gene al 
Lcchello against them who seconded by the garrison of MaV 
ence 17 000 strong who had marched out with the honors of 
war but who could not servo against tho Coalition bj the leims 
of their capitulation for a year defeated tho insurgent troops. In 
four several engagements and killed three of their g ntmls, 
Lcscure Bonchamps and D Elbde Eighty thousand of them 
attempted to emigrate and cross Brittany but were intcrccptovl 
put to tho rout and slaughtered otGrandville Mans and Save 
nay and scarcch a handful of them escaped to rewm to tlicir 
own country These disasters with tho taking of tho Isle of 
NoirmouUera and the death of La Rochejncquclin left tho 
Republicans masters of tho field Tho Committee of Public 
Safely thinking Uie Insurrection suppressed but not extinguished 
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reported to n tornhlc m ■^tem of c\toiimnnlion to j)rc\ont its brenk- 
ing out afrosli G* ncrul Timrrruu otciipiod La Vendee witli 
MMcrn entrenched camps, twehc mo\eai)le columns "ilh the 
appropriate title of hifcrml Column'^ ‘:courcd the coiintr) in all 
directions earning fire and buord along with them, burnt down 
the woods can K'd off the cattle, and s])iead teiroi and hatoc 
through the adjoining districts Tlie spirit of tlic unforlunate 
people was, howc\ei, onh subdued foi a while by these extreme 
mrasures, which served to exaspeiute rathei than heal the origi- 
nal cause of diseont''nt , it rose again and agam in spite of de- 
feat, and proved in the end, and loii" after, tiiumphant Pcihaps 
in all cases, after repelling force by foicc, clemency is the 
soundest jiolicv, and the suust means of disaiming pre]udicc 
It IS impossible to provide against future contingencies, except by 
absolute destiuction, smte mere intimidation cannot answer tins 
purpose bejond the present moment, or when appalling and 
excessive, leaves an odium on any cause which b) no means 
adds to Its strength or secuiity Had the system of conciliation 
practiced by Buonaparte been tried in the first instance and after 
the first decisive reverses, probably the wounds inflicted on local 
attachments and rooted bigotiy might not have been so deep as to 
be incurable 

The foreign armies had been repulsed in like manner on tbe 
fiontier of France After the taking of Valenciennes and Conde, 
and laying siege to Maubeugc and Quesnoy, the Allies directed 
then maicli on Cassel, Hondscootc, and Fumes under the com- 
mand of the Duke of York Custine had been replaced by 
Houchard, vvbo beat the English at Hondscoote and foiccd them 
to letreat Houchard was himself succeeded by Jourdan, who 
took the command of the army of the Noi th, gained the great 
battle of Watigmes over the Prince of Cobourg, raised the siege 
of Maubeuge, and assumed tbe offensive along his whole line of 
operations The same success attended the Republicans in other 
quarters What Jourdan had performed with the Army of the 
North, Hoche and Pichegru did with the Army of the Moselle, 
and Kcllermann with the Army of the Alps The Allies were 
everywhere repulsed and kept in check The new generals 
were chosen by the faction of the Mountain , and the new sue 
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cesses were attributable to the enterprising and patriotic genius 
of Carnot who directed the tnumphant campaigns of 1793 and 
1794 

Dunng the conUnuance of this penod the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety exercised the most ternble severity within the Repub- 
lic It crushed its enemies without it exterminated them within 
Lyons was made a terrible example of its name was changed 
to that of Ville Affranchie its buildings razed to the ground its 
inhabitants dispatched m groups by discharges of grape shot 
CoIIot d Herbois Fouch6 and Couthon were sent to superintend 
these revolting executions Nearly the same scenes were re 
peated at Marseilles at Toulon and Bourdeaux and even with 
aggravated cruelly and an abominable levity at Nantes Cambray, 
and Arras under Carrier and Joseph Lebon who seemed to have 
worked up their natural ferocity or patriotic rage to the frenzy 
of demons At Nantes ship loads of victims were sunk m the 
river* and young men and women tied naked together and 
drowned in this manner which was called a republican mar 
nagt The mhabitants and municipalities of towns which had 
thrown off their allegiance (o the Convention were shot promis- 
cuously and as it were m sport as thev came out to meet the 
Commissioners and to give in their submission The whole 
country seemed one vast conflagration of revolt ond vengeance 
The shrieks of death were blended with the yell of the assossin 
and the laughter of buffoons The excesses daily and hourly 
committed might bo supposed to sharpen the invention and harden 
the feelings or natural ferocity combmmg with the most brutal 
levity look advantage of the license of the time and of iho strong 
measures of retribution and precaution which were no doubt 
necessary to carry their sanguinary impulses or wanton caprices 
into effect, unquestioned ond opplauded It was thus that ono of 
the Parisian rabble plucked Bailly by tlio beard when waiting 
for the executioner and said lou tremble Bailly 1 to which 
be answered It is with cold then I Lavoisier Cliamfort Bar 
Jielemy Maloshcrbcs all that «os most enlightened disinterested 
patnotic fell a Eocnfice as if in scorn and wanton defionco 
Humanity that had been mocked outraged struck most serpent 
* To the namber of aereral huadredj 
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like,' cC'cmcci 10 hull back the taunt and foul injwr 3 ,nnd steel 
Itself against roinorbe, respect, and pit} Nc\ci weie the fincsf 
aficciioiii, nioic \\nnnl\ evened, or jnorced w ith crueller wounds ' 
\\ hole families wcic led to the staflold for no ollic. crime than 
their relationship, sifters for shedding teais o\cr tlie death of 
their brothers in the Emigiant armies, wncs who lamented the 
fate of tlieir husbands, innocent pcasanl-giils for dancing with 
the Prussian soldiei-<, a woman gumg suck, and wdiose milk 
spouted 111 tiic face of her evecutioncr at the fatal stioke, merely 
for saving as a gioup wore conducted to slaughter, “Here is 
much blood shed for a tritlmg cause It would be endless to re- 
peat the instances, some of which were as afiecting ns otheis weio 
shocking Such were the cficcts , we have seen the cause, the 
provocation offered by those who hoped tliat the blows that Lib- 
erty gave herself, and dealt with mdisciiiiiinntc fury on all round 
her, w'ould sooner or later ensuie their hated tiiumph 

Among the lest Maria Antoinette was beheaded on the IGtli 
of October, 1793 , and the Giiondins, to the number of tw’cnty- 
onc, on the 31st of the same montli , vi7 Brissot, Vergnmud, 
Gensonnfi, Fonfrede, Ducos, Valare, Lnsource, Sillery, Gardien, 
Carra, Duprat, Beauvais, Duchatel, Mainvielle, Lacaze, Boileau, 
Lehardy, Antiboul, and Vigee Sixty-thiee of tlieir colleagues, 
w'ho had protested against their aricst, had been imprisoned with 
.hem, but did not undergo the same fate During the trial these 
illustrious victims showed the greatest courage and calmness 
Vergmaud for the last time, but in vain, took the audience captive 
with his eloquent accents Valaze, on hearing the sentence stab- 
bed himself with a poniard, and Lasource said to the judges “ 1 
die at a time when the people have lost their reason , you will die on 
the day that they recover it ” Tiie condemned patriots walked 
to the place of execution with all the stoicism characteristic 
of the period, chaunting the Marseillois Hymn, and applying it 
o their own situation 

“ Aliens, enfans do la patrie, 

Le jour de gloire est aiiive 
Centre nous dc la tyrannie 
Le couteau sanglant est lev6,” &c 
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The other chiefs of this party almost all came to a miserable 
end Salles Gaudet Barbaroux were discovered m the carema 
of St Enulou near Bourdcaux and perished on the publio 
cafFold there Petion and Buzot after wandering about for some 
time put an end to themselves and were found dead in a field 
half devoured by the wolves Rabaud-St Etienne was betrayed 
by an intimate friend Madame Roland was also condemned 
and suffered with the constancy of a Roman matron Her hus- 
band on hearing of her death quitted his place of concealment 
and killed him&elf in the middle of the high road Condorcet 
who had been outlawed home time after the 2d of June was 
seized but escapied punishment by taking poison Louvet, Ker 
velegan Lanjumaia Henn La Riviere Le Sage La Reveillcre 
Lepaux were the only ones who lo secure retreats waited for the 
end of this furious tempest 

From this time to the death of Robespierre the of terror 
was established without intermission or obstacle Not only thoso 
who disapproved of the existing system were persecuted with the 
utmost rigor and acrimony but all those who did not approve of 
the utmost seventy exercised against the first on the slightest 
suspicion and on the most ridiculous grounds fell equally a sac* 
nfice (in a continually widening circle) to their ill timed scruples 
and moderation party succeeded party and the most danng and 
unprincipled was sure to prevail There was one answer lo 
every objection the enemtes of the country were to he destroyed at 
all ecents and all those who differed with you a hair's breadth os 
to the moans of saving the Republic or drew back from the nc 
cessity of the wildest and most unwarmntablo step that had this 
pretext were of course the enemies of their country and camo 
under the propctecd penalty The original opponents of the Rev 
olution s^ing tho pass to which things had come oven beyond 
then expectations redoubled their cflbrla to increase the dismo/ 
and confusion by afflcting the utmost horror at their own handi 
work — The sun of Liberty was in cclipsA while the crested 
hydra of the Coalition glared round the horizon The nlmo<phero 
was dark and sultry There was a d^ad pause a stillness In the 
air except as the silence was broken bv a shout like distant lliun 
dcr or the wild ebaunt of patriotic songs There was a fear as 
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m the time of a plague , a fieiceness as befoie and aftei a deadly 
stiife It was a civil war i aging in the heait of a gieat city as 
in a field of battle, and turning it into a charnel-house Tne eye 
was sleepless, the biain heated Sights of hoiioi giew familiar 
to the mind, which had no othei choice than that of being eithei 
the victim oi the executionei What at first was stein necessity 
01 public duty, became a habit and a spoit, and the aim, mured 
to slaughter, struck at landom and spaied neithei friend nor foe 
I'lie soul, hallowed up by the most appalling spectacles, could 
not do without them, and “nuised the dieadful appetite of death ” 
The habit of going to the place of execution lesembled that of 
visiting the theatie Legal murdei was the order of the day, a 
holiday sight, till Fiance became one scene of wild disordei, and 
the Revolution a stage of blood 

The chief actor m this tragic scene, the piesidmg demon of the 
storm was Robespierre He ruled the Committee of Public Safe- 
ty, who luled the Convention by an instinct of teiioi, by the scent 
of blood He was uiged on in his pitiless caieer by fear, which 
he had by natural constitution, and by vanity, which aiose from 
education and circumstances Austeie, simple m manneis, in- 
corruptible,^ inflexible, he attained to distinction by the stiictness 
of his pimciples, by the unity of his purposes and by a certain 
Avant of veisatility and lesouices, ivhich confined him to that place 
in the political machine into which opportunity had forced him, 
and for Avhich alone he was fitted Bi ought up with hopes of 
making a figuie at the bar, and prevented by want of capacit}^ 
foi public speaking, disappointed vanity is said to have become 
the lulmg passion of his life, and the love of powei the sole 
unremitting motive of all his actions As he could not inspire 
admiration, he would at least excite feai , and as he could not 
hstmguish himself by a superioi display of talents, he would be 
toiemost m the field of action by the unbending and remorseless 
nature of his will He had no othei passions or pursuits to diveit 
him from this single one , the dryness and iigidity of his undei- 
standmg made him a dupe and instrument of certain abstract 

* “ At the time,” says Napoleon, “ that he ■was deluging France "with 
blood, if Pitt had offered him two millions of money to betray the Republic 
he -would have rejected it -with disdain” 
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dogmas and the regularity of his life and the absence of com 
mon vices lent a color both m his own eyes and those of others, 
to his pretensions to political virtue It is remarkable that he 
lived in the same house from the time he came from Arras till he 
was taken to the scaffold — a house m the Rue St Honor^ be- 
longing to a carpenter of the name of Duplessis whose daughter 
he was to have married Tallien who knew him well said of 
him that he had more virtue than those who beheaded him that 
he meant well hut was a coward The truth is m one word, he 
was a natural bigot that is a person extremely tenacious of cer 
tain feelings and opimons from an utter inabilitj to conceive of 
any thing beyond them or to suppose that others do, and he was 
ready like all such persons (monks inquisitors sectaries) to sac 
nfice e>ery thing to the establishing those opinions and strength 
cnuig the inffuence that enabled him to do so Instances havo 
been cited of personal pique aud malice but this could not have 
been the case gonerally and the mass of his victims Mho did 
not come up to lus standard of poliucal orthodoxy must have been 
consigned to the guillotine as heretics were handed over to the 
secular power without any hatred except to their opinions and 
want of faith 

From a little before tho death of the King to the condemnation 
of the Girondins, he had been advancing gradually in popularity 
and poner and had been uniform indefatigable moxorablo m tho 
pursuit of his objects till after the full of the principal Bnssotins 
und then he so far relaxed that lie interposed to su>o the sixt> 
three remaining deputies and did so with effect in this showing 
more management than fanaticism or cruelty as if ho was bound 
to remove tho leaders Mho stood in his way as n\als but uos 
Milling to make friends of tho rest After this ho strove to make 
a clear stage and to narrow tho quesUon of patriotism and public 
spirit to >cry circumscribed limits By extravagant assumptions 
and the unbounded and unfeeling excrciso of power he had Morked 
himself up to an incredible pilch of arrogance and self sufficionc) 
He considered his doctrines ns {nfullible his m ill as law , whoever 
opposed the one or doubted Iho other was m Ids mind worthy of 
condign punishment and forthwith consigned to It os a defaulter 
to tho public good without reprieve or delay The least offence 
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oompanied him made answer What say you? Not a single 
innocent person has perished • This speech of Robespierre shows 
either consurmroate hypocrisy or rather that ho had arrived at the 
highest possible pitch of voluntary self-deception which was de 
termined to allow of no imputation on his past conduct that no 
check might be put upon it m future It was only by shutting 
hi3 eyes obstinately and on system that he could hope not to be 
staggered by the havoc he made around him Hebert and his 
crow of atheists* hod died miserably Danton and his friends 
Lacroix Philippeau Westermann and Camille Desmoulins dis- 
played the greatest intrepidity and spirit both at their trial and 
death Camille-Desmoulins a young and high spirited enthusiast, 
could not to the last comprehend his fate or even believe it Be 
hold he said as he was led to execution the reward of tho first 
apostle of liberty * Danton amused himself during his trial with 
throwing little paper pellets at his judges When the eentcnce 
was pronounced ho cried I draw Robespierre after me Pobos. 
pierre will follow me and died with the name of hts wife on 
his lips 

Robespierre associated himself most intimately with St Just 
and Couibon The latter was Ins creature a man with a mild 
expression of countonanco and who had lost the use of ono side 
of his body hut in whom feebleness and pam were joined w itli a 
remorseless cruelty of disposition St Just was not more than 
fi\ e and tw enty with regular end striking features, long dark 
hair austere in manners like Robespierre but moro cnthuHlostio 
and tho imago of a thousand religious or political fanatics, w ho bo 
ing of a gloomy temperament and full of \isionary aspirations, 
think that good is alwajs to bo worked out of evil and arc ready 
to sacrifice them ches and the whole world to anj scheme they 
ha\e sot their minds upon Ho was nicknamed tho Apocali/jUc 
When tho object was to intimidate the Con\cntion it is said St 
Just was charged with tho rcjiort of tho Committee of Publio 
Saf ty when it was intended to take thtm bj surprise Couthor 

I should be sorry if (here were a angle word appnnchiBj to rant Id 
this work. I do not tnciQ that an atheist as such must perish m! erably 
hot ho who 1 ke the persons In question, nukes nae of n obnoilooi oplaloa 
to gain notoriety and in nlC others, b a bully and natarully a ctword. 
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putljng a stop to mendicilv and regular reports were read on 
tne state of literature and the fine arts which breathed noth 
ing but refined taste and feeling The French are a mercurial 
people and pass with wonderful ease from grave to gajr from 
lively to severe Nothing can engross them long or wholly 
The Committee of Pubho bafetv devoted at the time we speak 
of twenty hours out of the four and twenty to business They 
had to attend the Committee in the morning the Convention m the 
evening and sat up nearly all night in examining papers and 
wnting out reports How they got through it they knew not— 
except that their country a welfare required their services I 
They thought themselves heroes martyrs and that they were 
not only playing a conspicuous part on the stage of the world 
but entitling themselves to the gratitude and admiration of pos- 
terity They resembled men m a dream Shortlj after all this 
the Parisians danced in the Gardens of the Thmllenes as if 
nothing had happened the guillotine was laid by os a child s 
plaything and the surviving actors m the scene lurked m 
obscure comers like old family portraits out of date and never 
thought of ' 

The day fixed for the celebration of the new religious worship 
decreed by the ConveoUon through the whole extent of the Re 
public now approached Robespierre was unanimously chosen 
president of the Convention that he nught act as high pnest of 
the ceremonj Ho appeared on this occasion at the head of the 
Assembly his countonanco beoniing with confidence ond joy 
which was a thing unusual with him He walked a certain 
number of paces before his colleagues attired in a splendid dress, 
holding flowers and ears of corn in his hand ond the object of 
universal attention Ho addressed the people trom a platform In 
front of tho Thulllcnes hung with appropnato designs bj the 
celebrated David All looked forward to something cxtraordinnrv 
ns the result of this imposing ottitudo and ostentatious displflV hn 
enemies expected an attempt nt usurpation tho people in general 
a relaxation of tho system of seventy How little this was to 
understand tho nature of the passions’ The glossy sleekness of 
tho panthers skin does not impiv liis tomeness and his fawning 
e\e dooms its pro) while it glitters lie went on as before Nn 
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ray of liojif* appcan d o\C'n in his Iinrnnguo to tlio people, A\hich 
wjLs as (lull ns It \\ns fiispintiiig “ To cln),’ ho cried, “ let us 
gi\o oursches up to the trniisports of n pure eiijo} niont ’ To- 
niorron wo will coiiih it Mci and tyr.uinv nnew Tlieso 
id( as had taken such strong possession of his nund that ho w'as 
haunted In them , nor could he rolte\c thorn b) any others He 
was no longf r a \oluntai\ agent, but the mcic slate of habitual 
and Molont oxcitcnicnt, which he could not do a moment without 
Onl\ two dots after, Coutbon came to tlie Contention to propose 
a fresh law which gate the Ketolutionary tribunal new and un- 
hmiicd pow oi'>, and subjeelt d to th^'ir decision the lives of the 
members of the Contontton itself Tins w as thought loo much 
Ruamps said, “ If tins law passes, we hate only to blow out our 
brains with a pistol and moted an adjournment Robespierre 
opposed the adjournment, and said that since faetion had ceased, 
the Contention had learned to decide on the spot The latv passed 
after a few minutes discussion But the ne\t day, some mem* 
bors scriouslt alarmed returned to tlie charge, particularly i\Icr- 
lin and Bourdon do POise, who wished to insert a saving clause 
for the protection of their otvn body from the potvei of the tribu- 
nal At this unexpected opposition Robespierre gretv insolent 
and furious, and Merlin’s clause was withdratvn as injtmons to 
the Committee This hideous law, wdnch condemned tvithout a 
jury, w'lthout defence, w itliout evidence, and tvithout a trial all 
classes and orders of men, lasted about two months, during tvhicli 
time fourn^es, that is, batches of victims came into fashion, and 
fifty persons on an average were every day sent to the guillotine ^ 
but It tvas the last triumpli of Robespieire and his party 

While they bad other enemies to contend wuth, 'all w'ent on 
w ell , but left to themselves, dissensions arose among them, old 
grievances were ripped up, they were at odds on the subject of 
religion, Billaud Varennes and others pi eferring the worship of 
Reason to the w'orship of the Supreme Being, and Robespierre, 
who was insatiable in his demands and drew the lines of prosciip- 
tion closer and closer round him, beginning to indicate victims 
out of his own party and snuff the blood of his coadjutors, they 
grew suspicious and alaimed and turned against him Mortified 
at finding that they w'ere not ready to put their lives in his hand 
VOL I. 10 
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he became shv and retired absented himself from the Comrmtt*e 
and the Convention and only repaired occasionallj to the Club of 
the Jacobins where ne mourned over the fate of the proscribed 
patriots, the danger of the Republic and talked of dying He 
had the whme as well as the spring of the tiger , and disappointed 
of his prey turned round to lament over himself as an injured 
and persecuted man St Just was with the Army of the North 
He wrote to him to return immediately From the reception of 
the latter by the Committees who were cold and suspended their 
debates when he entered ho perceived there was no time to lose 
They concerted measures together and the next day July 26th 
(1794) Robespierre came to (he Convention at an early hour 
mounted the tribune and pronounced a long and elaborate dis 
course in his own defence and concluding (for ho was not to bo 
diverted from his object) with a proposal to punfv the Commit 
tees and nd the Convention of corruption that is to sacrifice all 
those in either who were not the creatures of his will and did not 
agree with all his noUons of liberty and jusuco Not a murmur 
of disapprobation or applause was heard but a long silence pro 
vailed after he had ended , and the members looked at each other 
m fear and uncertainty At length Lecoinlre moved the print 
mg of the discourse This proposal was the signal for a general 
commotion Bourdon de I Oise opposed the printing of the dis- 
course which however was carried but the members of the 
Committees threatened by Robespierre seeing the tameness of 
the Convention rallied and attacked him one by one Vadicr be 
gan and Cambon Billaud Varennes Pams and others followed 
each taking courage from the other Freron proposed to rescind 
the law which placed (ho lues of the Convention at (ho disposal of 
the Committees but it w as tho members of these Committees that 
wore tho greatest enemies of Robespierre and it was onlj in con 
cert w ith them that he could be overthrow n Freron had observed 
that while this law remained in force the deputies durst not express 
their opinions Ho who dares not express his opinion freely Ibr 
fear of tlio Committee said Billaud Varennes is not worthy to 
bo a representative of the people ’ So the motion of Freron was 
withdrawn but the vote to print tho discourse of Robe { lerro ' as 
also recalled and it was ordered to ho suhmilled (o tlio exam- 
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ination of tlie Coinnmtor<; lit* \\ojit fiom fbc Con\enlion lo Iho 
Jacobin':, wiicrc lio ^\ns rcccncd ^tlth cnlliusm'sm, and wlicrc bo 
complained of tbc conduct of tlic Comcntion in sending Ins dis. 
course to be judged of by bis cnemie':, and talked of being ready, 
if It \\crc necos':ar}, to drink tbc cup of Socrates “I ^Mll 
drink It \\itb }OU,” exclaimed a member of tbc Club, “tbo ene 
mics of Robespierre arc tbe enemies of tbcir country.’ It was 
agreed that tbc Club and tbe Coininunc sbould be ready next day 
for an attack on tbe Com cntion, to bicli Robespierre was to 
rep nr early n itb bis friends 

Tbe Cominit'ecs, united by tbcir common danger, deliberated 
tbc bole nigbt St Just appeared among them, and they cn- 
dca\orcd to detach him from tbo Tnum\ irate, but in vain “You 
bn\c grle^cd my heart,” be said n* parting from them, “but I go 
to open It to tbe Con\ention ” The members of tbe Convention 
bad come to an understanding during tbc night, though with diffi- 
culty, tbe Mountain with tbc Right and with the Plain — all were 
rcsohed against Robespierre The members met early on the 
27tb of July Towards eleven o’clock, they collected m tbe 
pa<5sagcs of tbe ball, encouraging one another Bourdon de 
1 Oise, a member of the ]\Iountnin, approached the moderate Du- 
rand Maillane, and piessing his hand, cried “ Oh ' the brave men, 
tbe members of the Right Rovere and Tallien did the same, 
and joined their felicitations to those of Bourdon At noon, 
through the door of tbe hall, they saw* St Just mount the tribune 
“ Now* IS the time,” said Tallien Robespierre had placed him- 
self on a seat in fiont of tbe tribune, no doubt to intimidate his 
antagonists by his looks St Just began to complain of the beha 
vior of the Convention He was suddenly interrupted by Tallien 
w*ho said, “ No good citizen can refrain from shedding teais over 
the unfortunate state of tbe countiy , we hear of nothing but mis- 
conduct and dangers to be apprehended fiom the members of the 
goveinment I demand that the curtain w*hich conceals these 
secret enemies be entiiely torn asunder f” — “ It must, it must,” 
was repeated from all parts of the assembly Billaud Vaiennes 
then took up the question “Yesterday,” said he, “the Jacobin 
Club was filled with men who vomited out calumnies against the 
true patriots, and who threatened to cut the throats of the Na- 
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tional Convention I see one of them on the Mountain — Let 
him be instantly seized was the general cry and the guards 
took him into custody Billaud continued He said that the 
Convention was placed m the most imminent peni and that it 
would pensh if it was irresolute No no replied all the 
members ne swear to save the Republic and the galleries 
applauded and cned Long live the National Convention ' Le 
bas attempted to justify the Tnumvirs but could not be heard 
and Billaud Varennes renewed his attacks on Robespierre de 
nounced his plans of dictatorship and named his accomplices 
All eyes were turned on the latter he remained for a long time 
unmoved but at last he could contam himself no longer and 
rushed to the tribune Instantly the words Down mth the iy 
rani ' down with the tyrant ' were heard on all sides and bin 
dered him from speaking Tallien then said I just now de 
manded that the veil should be tom off* it is so completely I 
jesterday saw the anting of the Jacobins I trembled for the 
country , I saw the army of the new Cromwell formed and I 
armed myself with a poniard to picreo bis bosom if the National 
Convention had not the courage to decree his accusation I He 
then drew out his pomard brandibhed it in the eyes of the Con 
vention * and demanded the arrest of Hennol the Commandant 
of the armed force which was immediotely earned amidst the 
cnes of Longhve the Republic ' Billaud also obtained a dc 
cree for the arrest of three of Robespierre s most danng accom 
plices Dumas Boulanger and Dufresne Vadier reverted to the 
subject of Catherine Theot whom he considered as an agent of 
the Tnumvir Let us not turn the question from its true ob- 
ject interrupted Talhen I will take caro to bring it back to 
It said Rob-spicrre — Let us attend to the t} rant, roplicil 
Tallien and attacked him anew with greater vigor Robes- 
pierre who had several tunes endeavored to speak who by turns 
ascended and descended the steps of tho Inbune whoso voice was 
alwajs drowned by tho cries of Down with the tyrant! and bv 
the noise of the bell w htch tho president Thunot shook Inccssantlv 
made one last effort to obtaih a licnnng For tho lost time 1 
■\\ AS tliij before or sfler Bnrke drew oat his In the English IIoon 
of CoauBOQSt 
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nsk, 3 on suflor me to ‘:ponk, president of assassins But 
Thunol continued to ring the hell ns befoie Robespierre, then, 
haMiig in \nin turned round to the gnlleiies whicli rcmnined im- 
ino\cnble, addressed Iiimself to the Right side of the Convention 
“ Men of pure nniids, men of \irtuc,” he exclaimed, “ it is to }ou 
I appeal, grant me n licaring, \\hich assassins refuse me'” 
Not a word of encouragement oi reply, but a dead silence 
'I'hcn for the first time disconcerted, he went back to his place, 
and sunk down on his seat, overcome ^\lth fatigue and rage. IIis 
mouth foamed, his \oicc failed ‘ Wietch,” said a member of 
the Itlouiitain, “ the blood of Dnnton chokes thee Ills arrest 
Mas then decieed Ills hi other desired to incur the same sen- 
tence, and Lebas also at his oun request was included in it 
The members against Mdiom this decree passed were the two 
Robespierres, Couthon, Lebas, and St Just The last, after re- 
maining a long time in the tribune M'lth unchanged countenance, 
returned to his seat during this long and agitated scene, he had 
sliovn no signs of dismay The accused were delivered over to 
the Gendarmes, vho led them aM ay amidst general acclamations 
Robespierre as he left the hall said, “ The Republic is lost, and 
robbers triumph It v as lialf-past fi\ e in the afternoon , the sit- 
ting was suspended till seven o clock 

Henriot with Payan and Fleuriot had been waiting at the Ho- 
tel-de-Ville, and sent word to Robespierie to stand firm and not 
fear any thing Henriot in the mean time, as he paraded the 
streets M’lth a pistol m his hand, inciting the citizens to take arms 
ajiainst the Convention, was seized and sent to the Committee of 
General Surety The Commune or Municipality of Pans on 
hearing of the arrest of Robespieire, hastened to the spot and 
liberated both him and his accomplices from prison, cond acting 
them to the H6tel-de-Ville amidst cries of ^^Robespierre for ever ' 
Pensh the traitors The Convention, as soon as it met again, 
was informed of the change in the state of affairs, the rising of 
the Commune, the release of the prisoners, and the furj-- of the 
Jacobins Some of the members of the Committee of General 
Surety now came running to the Convention with the alarming 
intelligence that Coffinhal at the head of 2000 cannoneers had 
rescued Henriot out of their hands, and that their commanlanl 

17 * 
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had prevailed on these men to turn their pieces against the Con 
vention The President on this put on his hat m sign of distress 
and declared It was time to die at their posts All the mem 
bers Were resolved and they immediately outlawed Henriot For 
tunately he could not prevail on his cannoneers to fire and Jus 
decided the events of the day The Con\ention also placed the 
conspirators as well as the insurgents of the Commune out of the 
protection of the law and assembled a force to march against 
them The Sections who had hitherto hesitated doubtful of the 
issue now declared m favor of the Convention and their battalions 
defiled in succession before them It was now midnight The 
conspirators had not stirred from the H6tel de-Ville Robespierre 
after being welcomed with shouU of applause and promises of 
victory was admitted to the general council and seated between 
Payan and Fleunot Tbe Place de Greve was full of men of 
bayonets pikes and cannon They waited only for tbe arrival 
of the Sections, for w hose favorable disposiUon Hennot answered 
as well as several of their own deputies who were present Ev 
cry thing seemed to augur success An executive commission 
was appointed addresses were prepared for the armies and lists 
of proscription made out But at a little after midnight none of 
the Sections had appeared no order had been issu^ the Tn 
umvirs still sat, and tJie mulUtudo assembled m the Place do 
Grfivo began to waver in their resolution when some emlssanes 
of the new raised troops glided in among them crying Lcmg lire 
/Ac ConvenUon' The proclamation was then read putting the 
Commune hors la loi and after hcormg it tho mob quietly dis- 
jiersed Hennot coming out soon after to encourage them to 
his utter amazement found tho Place do Grdve empty At this 
instant tho troops of the Convention came up surrounded the II6 
tel de Ville occupied tho avenues ond then before any warning 
of their approach had been given raised tho cry of Lojig live 
the National Convention ' 

The conspirators finding all lost attempted to escape from the 
hands of their enemies by destroying themselves Robespierre 
shattered his jaw bone with a pistol boll Lebas followed his 
example, but succeeded belter The younger Robespierre threw 
himself headlong from the w indow of the third story but survived 
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his full Couthon gave himself sc\ernl stabs with an u resolute 
hand. St Tust awaited Ins fate Coflinhal blamed the Iiesitation 
of Ilcnriot as liie cause of their failuie, and leaped into a com- 
mon-sewer, through which lie escaped The others weie taken 
to the Con\ention Bouidon entered, crying “ Victory, victoiy ' 
the traitors aie no more’” — “The wretched Robespieiie is with- 
out, ’ said the President, “ borne on a litter , you w'ould not liavt- 
him bioughi in — “ No, no said a numbei of voices, “ let linn 
be con%eYed to the Place dc la Revolution He was left some 
time at the Committee of General Surety, pieviously to his being 
transferred to the Concieigerie Heie, stretched on a table, liis 
visage disfigured and bathed m blood, exposed to the gaze, the 
taunts, and maledictions of the crowd, he heard the diflerent par- 
ties exult in his fall, and charge him w’ltli all the crimes that had 
been committed , wdiereas it w as much moie their own versatility, 
joining in with whatever power was uppermost and trampling on 
whatevei side W'as w eakest, that w-as the cause oi all the mischief 
He manifested a great deal of insensibility during the scene 
He W'as lemoved to the Conciergei le, and then brought before the 
Revolutionary Tubunal, w'ho after identifying his person and that 
of his accomplices ordeied them foi execution The 10th of 
Thermidor (July 28th) towards five o’clock in the afternoon, he 
ascended the fatal car, where he was placed between Henriot and 
Couthon, mutilated like himself His head Avas enveloped in a 
bloody cloth. Ins color Avas livid and his eyes sunk An immense 
multitude pressed round the car, exhibiting the most maiked and 
extravagant joy They congratulated, they embraced one an- 
other , they loaded him Avith execi ations, and came as near as 
possible to have a better vieAV of him The Gendarmes singled 
him out Avith the point of their sabres , and Avhen the procession 
came opposite his house in the Rue St Honore, they stopped, and 
a group of Avomen Avas formed, and they danced round the dying 
bier of him, whose chariot-Avheels they Avould have dragged the 
day before (aye, and the day after, had he been successful) oAer 
a thousand victims As for him, he seemed to look upon the 
croAvd Avith pity St Just regarded them Avith a steadfast eye, 
the others, to the number of twentv-two, were more dejected. 
Robespierre mounted the scaffold last, and the moment that his 
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head fell the people applauded and continued to do so for some 
minutes The shout was echoed till it reached the gloom of 
prisons where it was a reprieve from death to many who hourly 
expected their fate • 

This was the end of the rttffi of terror a reign that has been 
ihe wonder of our tunes and the chief actors in w hich will not be 
absolved by postenty however it may qualify the decision or 
prejudices of the moment Perhaps under all the circumstances 
the system adopted (however dreadful) was necessary to repel 
the unprmcipled aggressions or secret treachery of the enemies 
of the Republic the transient evil though great, was less than 
the evil aimed at by the opposite side which was no other than 
the final and utter extinction of the hopes, rights and dignity of 
human nature But a good cause may require the aid of bad 
men and bad passions to contend on equal terms with the extent 
of means and inveterate malignity arrajed agaiusl it by the worst 
nay it must do so since good men have not the strength ol nene 
or stock of virtue to make the sacnficcs or mcur the responsibility 
unavoidable m that deadly strife which evil vrnges with good 
power with liberty kings with their subjects Pure patriotism 
and philanthropy may be wound up to strike a temblo blow on 
some particular occasions but a succession of such acts hardens 
the heart end revolts the feelmgs the good and humane either 
shrink from the trial or become corrupted by their great ofiice 
and the bad come forward to relieve them from the painful alter 
native A man may at first imbrue his hands in blood from a 
strong sense of necessity or from a sincere love of his country , 
but in process of time the love of justice or his country will be 
come the professed and ostensible motive the ongmal repugnance 
will wear olT and the love of shedding blood vrill bo an nppcUle 
and a disease m his^mind so that ho will shed blood for the sake 
of shedding It The execution will outrun the warrant and for 
one deed of dire necessity thcro will bo a score of acts of volun 

• la some cues, the erent vas annoanced to the prisoaera bj the warlos 
ef baodkerchterifrom the tops of I oa es and in one instance a familj’ whose 
finend was allowed to stick a slip of paper to their linen irhen relorsed to 
them with the words • ** Jt w p«rte I m** knew that some Imporunl chaoje 

had happened from the simple addition ** queje mtjvrttheMf 
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tary and systematic barbnnt}’'. The leaders m the Revolution 
were placed in a situation above humanity They must either 
be or become demons. If they yielded to the amiable infirmities 
of human nature, they must give up the cause of liberty and in- 
dependence , in order to ensure the triumph of the last, they must 
first triumph over then own most cherished feelings It is possi- 
ble that the feelings of justice and mercy should. survive a series 
of barbarous and cruel acts, sustained by the sacred sense of duty ; 
but It is barely possible — oi if m one case, not in many. The 
act will oftener soil the motive than the motive will purify the act 
There may be one Biutus, but not an assembly of Brutuses 
The excesses of the French Revolution have indeed been con- 
sidered as an anomaly in history, as a case taken out of every 
rule or principle of morality by comparison with any thing else. 
But there are three tests by which we may form a tolerably fair 
estimate of the characters and motives of those concerned in it 
First, do we not see the hold which the love of power and all 
strong excitement takes of the mind , how it engrosses the facul- 
ties, stifles compunction, and deadens the sense of shame, even 
when It IS purely selfish or mischievous, when it does not even 
pretend to have any good in view, and when we have all the world 
against us What then must be the force and confidence m it- 
self ^vhich any such passion, ambition, cruelty, revenge, must ac- 
quire when It IS founded on some lofty and high-sounding princi- 
ple, patriotism, liberty, resistance to tyrants , when it aims at the 
public good as its consequence, and is strengthened by the ap- 
plause of the multitude ? Evil IS strong enough lU itself, when 
It has good for its end, it is conscience-proof If the common 
bravo or cut-throat who stabs another merely to fill his purse or 
revenge a private grudge, can hardly be persuaded that he does 
wrong, and postpones his remorse till long after — ^he who sheds 
blood like water, but can contrive to do it with some fine-sounding 
name on his lips, will be in his own eyes little less than a saint or 
martyr Robespierre was a professed admirer of Rousseau’s Gocial 
Contract and tlje Profession of Faith of a Savoyard Vicar , and I 
do not conceive it impossible that he thought of these when the 
mob were dancing lound him at his own door He would cer- 
tamly have sent any one to the guillotine who should have con- 

10 * 
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futed him in a dispute on the one or have ndiculed the other but 
this would not prove tliat he had altered his opinion of either He was 
a political pedant a violent dogmatist weak, in argument and who 
wished to be strong m fact Every head be cut off he felt his power 
thegreater tv ith the increase of power be felt his opinions condnp 
ed and with the certamty of his opinions, the security for the v. el 
fare and liberty of mankind These were the rollers on w bich his 
actions moved spreading ruin and dismay m large and siveeping cir 
cles these were the theoretical moulds m which cruelty suspicion 
and proscription were cast which according to tlie abstractedness 
or what, in the cant of the day was called thepunly of his principles 
embraced a wider sphere and colled for unlimited sacnhccs The 
habitual and increasing lust of power and gratihcatioo m counting 
nis ^ ictims did not enable him to disentangle the sophistry w hich be 
wildered himor prove to him that he was m the wrong but the con 
trary howevertheactual resullsmightoccasionallystoggerhim to 
save was m his mind to destroy to destroy was to save , and ho re 
mained lo all probability as great a contradiction to himself as he has 
been an anomaly and riddle incapable of solution lo others The fault 
of such characters is not the abWnce of strictness of principle or a 
sense of duty but an excess oftheso over their natural scnsibiUt> or 
mstmetive prejudices n htch makes them both dangerous to the com 
munity and hateful m themselves by their obstinate determination to 
carry into effect anj dogma or theory towhich the) have made up 
their minds be the objections or consequences what they will Such 
instruments maj indeed be wanted for great and trvmg occasions 
but their bemg thrown into suob a situation does not alter the odious, 
nessof their characters nor the opmionof mankind concerning them 
The action alone is certain the motive Is hid the future benefit 
doubtful Fame and even virtue arc to a certain degree common 
place things! This dificrences Robespierre from characters of 
more natural ferocity or from the tyrants ofanliquitj who indulge 
in the same insatiable barbarity only to pamper ihoir personal pride 
and sense of self importance Robespierre vv os nothing m himself 
but as the guidcrofa machine the mouth piece of an abstract prop 
asilion ho would hurt no one but for differing from him in an opin 
ion which ho had w orked himself up to Lclicvo was the link that held 
the world togcUicr the peg on which the safetj of the state hung 
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iho very “ kc} stone that made up the aicli” of the social fabric, 
and that if it w as icmo\ ed, the whole fell together to cureless rum 
Secondly, let those who deny this ^ icw of the subject explain if 
they can the conduct of leligious pcisecutors and tyrants for con- 
science’ sake The religious and the political fanatic are one and the 
same chaiacter, and run into the same eriors on the same giounds 
Notlnng can sui ely sui pass the excesses, the hoi roi s, the i efinements 
in cruclt)'’, and the cold-blooded malignity vhich have been exer- 
cised in the name and under the garb of religion Yet who will say 
that this stiikcs at the rootof icligion itself oi that the instigators and 
peipetiators of tlicsc horrors were men without one paiticle of the 
goodness and sanctity to which they made such lofty and exclusive 
pietensions , that thej'’ were not many of them patterns of sincerity, 
piety, and the most disinterested zeal, (who were ready to undergo 
the same fate they inflicted on otheis,) and that in consigning their 
opponents to the stake, the dagger, or the dungeon, they did not be- 
lieve they were doing God and man good service The kindling 
pile, the papei-caps of the victims at an aiilo-de-f^, the instiuments 
of torture, the solemn hymn, the shout of triumph, the callousness 
of the executionei, the gravity of the judges are ciicumstances suf- 
ficiently revolting to human nature , but to argue fiom hence that 
those who sanctioned oi who periodically assisted at such scenes were 
mere monsteis of cruelty and hypocrisy, v'ould be betraying a total 
ignoi ance of the contradictions of the human mind All sects, all 
religions have retaliated upon one another where they had the pow- 
er, and some of the best and most enlightened men have been zealots 
in the cause We see by this how fai an opinion, the conviction of 
an abstract and contingent good will carry men to violate all their 
natural feelings and all common ties conscientiously and in the face 
of day , nor should we imagine that this is confined to religion I 
gi ant that religion being of the highest and least questionable au- 
thority has caused more fanaticism and bigotry, more massacres 
and persecutions than any thing else , but whatever cause, relig- 
ion, patriotism, freedom, can strongly excite the affections and agi- 
tate large masses of men, will produce the same blind-fold and 
headlong zeal, and plead the same excuse for the excesses of its 
adherents At the same time I think that those who have been 
most forward to distinguish themselves as bigots and peisecutors 
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have been generally men of austere vindictive and narrow minds, 
and their names are branded in history accordingly 

Thirdly there is some affinity belnecn foreign and civil war 
We pour molten lead on the heads of those m ho ore scaling the walls 
of a city but this w ould be of no use if those within could be found 
(leliv enng up the kej s with impunity Why then are all our pity 
and complaints reserved for the evils of civil war since the passions 
are as much excited and the danger as great in the one case as in 
the other ? No one will compare Shaw the Lifeguards man with 
the celebrated Coup T^to the one was a gallant soldier theothera 
sneaking villain yet the one cut off* as many heads in a da> as the 
other It IS not the blood shed then but the manner and motive the 
one braved a formidable enemy m the field the other gloated overo 
hapless victim We distinguish the soldier and the assassin to be 
just we must dtstmguish between public and private malice But 
here comes in the hypocrisy or cowardice of mankind In war the 
enemy is open and challenges your utmost malice so that there is 
nothing more to be said In conspiracy and civil strife the enemy 
* either secret and doubtful or lies at your mercy ond after the 
catastrophe is over it is pretended that he was both helpless and in 
nocent entitled to pity in himselfond fixing an indelible stain on his 
dastardly and cruel oppressor Here then is agam required in times 
of revolution tixat moral courage which uses a discretionary power 
and takes an awful responsibility upon itself going right forward 
to Its object and sotting fastidious scruples character and consc 
quences (all but pnnciple and self preservation) at defiance 
What vvere the loaders of the Revolution to do ? Were they to 
BUfTer a renew al of the massacres of Ismael and Warsaw bj tho^c 
tender preachers of morality and the puling sentimentalists that fol 
low m their tram who think to crush men hko w orms and complow 
that they hav o trod on asps 1 Thej not onlj had those scones fresh 
before their eyes, but they were m part the same Identical personi 
vvlio threatened to treat them with asccond course of them? Rath 
er than so come Fate into the lists and champion us to the out 
ranee ^ —seems to have been the motto of the Revolutionists and 
iheirreplv^ ore thev not to anticipate the Ignominious blow pre 
pared for them bj their insolent invaders 1 Or should thej spare 
those vv ho stood gaping bv and beckoning others on to ihcir banqueJ 
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orW'"! ’ IVtil tlf' initnh rnf last iiicr<''is'''i, niii! nn<Io il«lif. 
ficstlt ’o Know uh.'n lo'tnK. It \\ as this \cr\ iinri'rt'iint\ tljnt 
<l,s tar - 1] aii'l ir^ 1 1*' il ti'o (.« niTiinn nt . and in tlir inultitinlo anil 

I ' ir< ihn at nf ilr ir adai rs irii s htirni d l!i' in (iiruind to mdis. 
t -.nnn nr fiir\ Wh't tin lli’idutirn nantnl, anti what llnhra. 
n < rrr oid frr n in tin s » i irtMiins' nu rs^ w as to itn t tn tlir |)olilical 
inu'h.nr ili> ntnirvi jn sdih t uy<,rijf'iiii ,uul I'urr'zx of which it was 
•'nji'Mi , t'* ’ ii'r* r tin |n< snnip'ion and pride of tin* Coalition hy 
sh i\ iiio on j]'( I'ppo ito idc an iqnalh iin<tcritr and intcnso do- 
L S' of d< t< rnniifd liosiilil\ and rulhh ‘^s \( noi nirr , to out-facr , 

I I out dare , to si \ud th( hrnnl not onK of all the \ loli nee hut of all 
tin ( int, h\ p iens\ , ohloqiu and pn pidico with wlnih thp\ wore 
ass nh d , to <1 imp on lli<* n \nlution a prartu al tli iractor , to w ipo 
on; thr imputation of\isionir\ and Ulopiini rofiiioinonl and consc- 
(5U< nt lnlh''c^lIl^ from all plana of rofonn to proM' liiat “ I)ra^e 
Sanscnlottos won no iridors and to onlisl all passions., all inter, 
os s nil (I'lvsos, and .ill iho rosonrci <1 of iho oountr\ in the one great 
nhjoct ihc deft iicf of the Repiihlic The docKs were cleared as for 
a b’lllo. all other considerations, «:cniplo', ohjections wore thrown 
on one side , and the onh question being to sa\c the vessel of the 
state, U was saved Under this impulse the Revolution went on 
throuLdi all chances and changes, “ like tuniblcr.pigeons mailing all 
«:orls of summersaults and evolutions of figure, ’ but never losing 
sierht of Its goal, and arriving safe at its place of destination All 
feelmcrs, all pretensions, all characters, leviiv , brutality, rage, envy, 
ambition, self-mtciest, generosity, refmement were melted dowm in 
the furnace of the Revolution, but all heightened the flame and 
sw elled the torrent of patriotism The bla^c thus kindled throw its 
glare on all objects, so that the whole passed in a stiangc, preternat- 
ural light, that precluded the discrimination of motives or characters 
Nor u as it necessary to distinguish to a nicety The great point was 
to distinguish fi lends from foes, and fortius purpose they were put 
to a speedy probation Otherwise, it w as not asked whether a man 
wore a long beard or a shoit one, wdiether he carried an a\e or a 
pike, no attention w^as paid to the dramatis personcn or to costume — 
but all to the conduct of the fable and to bring about the catastrophe ’ 
Everv'- state contains within itself the means of salvation, if it will 
ook its danger m the face and not shrink fiom the course actually 
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necessary to save it But to do this it must rise to the magnitude of 
the occa^on above rules and appearances France baited, hunted 
doivn as she was had but one resource left to retaliate on her aggress- 
ors, to throw aside all self regards and all regards for others and in 
order to escape from the toils spread around to discard all obliga 
tions and cut asunder the very nerves of humanity Few persons 
could be found to help her at this exigency so well as Robespierre 
The Bnssotms m ho ere fine gentlemen would have been entan 
gledin the drapery of a moral imagination Robespierre to give 
no hold to his adversary fought the battle naked and threw away 
both shame and fear When it comes to the abstract choice between 
slavery or freedom principles are of more importance thanindivid 
uala It 13 to be apprehended that an energy and pertinacity of char 
acter that would not have exceeded the occasion would not have 
come up to it and we see that when the dread of hostile invasion 
or domestic treachery no longer existed and tvrannizod over the 
minds of men the reign of terror ceased w ith the extreme causes 
that had provoked and alone rendered its continuance endurable • 
The anny under all these circumstances remained firm and un 
shaken They seemed to regard the errors and calamities of the 
country with an indulgent eye as the errors of a parent — knew 
their own place and duty which was (o protect her and to present 
a stem and erect aspect to the enemy A republican seventy 
and simplicity of manners was daily gaining ground among them 
Ev en the generals appeared lor a w bile to partake of the steadiness 
and energy of the government whether they beat or were beaten 
entered into no cabals with the Allies and tho rapid and violent 
whirl of the political machine might bo said for a wonder to have 
suspended llie versatility of tho national character 

* I hare not tantalized che reader by nuking it aqucstlon whether the 
dramat c Interest wh ch Roboeplerre-s ^stem excited in Pon^ or the ncw»- 
jffljier interest it excited throagh Earopo wna not a set-off to the actual 
sufferings of the indinda is who came witl id its gra^p as some wntfs 
ha e otIe'*ed in extennatJon of the hardships of the sabjects of despotic 
go cminenta who taxe not a house oxer their hea is or a mg to coxer thou 
that they haxe at least the pleasure of aeei g the fine pal ecs anl fne II er 
!ea of the great. 1 wonl 1 only obserxe that Legitimacy is come to a floe 
pass, when Instea 1 of the/w ihrumt and tho absolute will of Iheeo ereign 
all that its aMe«l def n Icri eon mt in Its beh If is reduced to the pleasufx 
which the people haxe in look! ^ at it ax a raree-show 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE SIEGE OF TOTJEON 

It was during the height of the reign of teiioi and of civil 
strife, that Buonaparte was appointed by the Committee of Public 
Safety to take the command of the aitilleiy at the siege of Tou- 
lon If the French government at this peiiod cairied then mea- 
sures of inteinal security to an excess of suspicion and ciuelty, 
tiiey spaied no pains in repelling external aggression with the ut- 
most vigilance and vigor In fact, the excesses of the French 
Revolution were to be considered in the ciicumstancesof the time 
and fiom the chaiactei of the people, as the natuial but deploiable 
result of the general and almost fi antic spa it of resistance to the 
threat of subjugation and oppression without 

In consequence of the events which took place at Pans on 
the 31st of May and 2d of June (the arrest and expulsion of the 
membeis of the Gironde party fiom the Convention) Maiseilles, 
as ive have seen, revolted and sent a number of troops to the as- 
sistance of Lyons, which was at this time in possession of the 
loyalists, and besieged by Kelleimann General Caitaux, who 
had been detached fiom the army of the Alps with 2000 men, 
beat the Maiseillois at Orange, diove them out of Avignon,* and 
entered Marseilles on the 25th of August, 1793 Toulon le- 
ceived the piincipal inhabitants of Marseilles conceined in this 
msuiiection within hei walls, and in conceit with them gave up 
the place to the English squadron that blockaded the harbor 

^ Buonaparte is said to have had the principal share in this event, by 
placing a bitteiy on the heights of Villeneuve facing Avignon, and dis- 
mounting one of the cannon of the insurgents on the opposite side of the 
river, and by a second fiie hilling one of their cannoneers On this the 
latter refused to fight any longer against republican ai tillery, and the in- 
furgents evacuated the city and retired toivards St Remy 
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This was a dreadful blow to the Republican party inasmuch aa 
besides twenty or twent) five ships of the line which were sta 
tioned there Toulon uintained several noble establishments and 
immense na\al stores On the first announcement of the intelli 
gence the French General La Poype set out trom Nice ^ith 
4000 men accompanied by the representatives of the people 
Freron and Barras he od\anced m the direction of Saulnior 
follottung the line betwe n Cape Brun and Fort Pharaon on the 
eastern side of Toulon On the other side, General Carlaut 
w ith the representatives of the people Albitle Gospann and ball 
cetti advanced on Beaussct and observed the passes of OUioules, 
which were in possession of the enemy The combined troops 
English Spanish Neapolitans Sardinians and others collected 
from all quarters were masters of the place itself and of all the 
defiles and avenues for six miles round it On the 8fh of Sep- 
tember General Cartaux made on attacK on tho passes of Olliou 
les and carried them His advanced posts were wiihm sight of 
Toulon and the sea he took Sit Fours to the west of the harbor 
and repaired tho fortifications of the little post of Nazer Tho 
division of General Cartaux consisting of 7000 or 8000 men 
was separated bv Mount Pharaon behind Toulon from that part 
of the army commanded by General La Pojpe which caused 
great inconvenience and tho want of co-opemtion between them 
A difiercQco of opinion prevailed ns to the mode of conducting 
the siego that is to say, whether tho principal attack should 
be made on the left or on (ho right of tho town On the left were 
the forts of Pharaon and La Malgue which last is a strong and 
carcfullj constructed fortification on the right there was only 
the fort of Malbosquet, w bich is little else than a field fort though 
difficult of access from its situation Tins fort being onco taken 
tho besiegers w ould bo close to the ramparts of tho town so that 
in realitv there could bo no question that this was tho true point 
of attack and hither therefore all tho reinforcements from the In 
tenor were sent It was a few davs after the taking of the passes 
of Ollioulcs that Napoleon arrived from Pans (whither he had 
been sent on some special mission) to take tho command of tho 
besieging tram He v^ith other non commissioned officers tnJ 
casigne, had been promoted according to tho principles tl>^ 
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Revolution, to the higher ranks of the artillerj’^, for which many 
of them were u ell qualified, whilst others had neither the capa- 
city nor information necessary for the important situations to 
w hich chance, with the spirit of the time, had raised them The 
principle, however, was on the whole a good one , for m this lot- 
tery of piomotionsj though there must needs be many failures, yet 
thr^e v/ho possessed real talents and bravery had an opportunity 
to distinguish themselves, and were almost sure of being brought 
forward (in proportion to their merits) in the service of the Re- 
public. 

Napoleon on his arrival found the head-quarters still at Beaus- 
set The troops weie busy in making preparations to burn the 
Allied squadrons in the road of Toulon , and the next day the 
new Commandant of tlie Artillery went with the General-in-Chief 
to visit the batteries Wliat was his surprise to find a battery of 
SIX twenty-pounders placed close to Ollioules at two gun-shots 
from the shore, and quite out of reach of the English vessels , and 
the volunteers of the Cote d’Or and the soldiers of the regiment 
of Burgundy employed in heating the balls at the different coun- 
try-houses in the neighborhood, as if red-hot cannon balls were 
easily transported from place to place ’ Napoleon instantly set 
about reforming this state of things His first care was to get 
about him several officers of artillery who had been employed be- 
fore the Revolution, and whom the troubles of the time had dis- 
placed He appointed his old comrade. Colonel Gassendi, to the 
superintendence of the arsenal at Maiseilles At the end of six 
weeks he had succeeded in collecting and completing a park of 
two hundred pieces of artillery The batteries were advanced 
foiward and fixed on the most advantageous points of the shore, 
the consequence of which was that some large vessels were dis 
masted by them, several smaller ones sunk, and the English were 
forced to abandon that part of the harbor 

While the preparations for the siege were going on, the army 
received considerable reinforcements The Committee of Public 
Safety seni plans and instructions relative to the conduct of the 
siege, drawl up by General D’Arqon of the engineers These 
were read in a council of war called on the occasion, at which 
Gaspann, a popular representative and a sensible and well-in 

18 * 
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formed man presided Napoleon who for the last month had 
been exammmg the ground and was become thoroughly ac. 
quamted with its peculiarities recommended the plan of attack 
w hich afterw ards succeeded He regarded the suggestions of the 
Committee as totally useless under the circumstances of the case 
as m his opinion a regular siege was not at all necessary In 
fact, allowing that a position could be gained from which with a 
certam number of mortars and cannon and furnaces for red hit 
balls a fire could be kept up on every pomt of the greater and 
lesser roads it %vaa evident that the combined squadron would be 
compelled to abandon them and the garrison would then bo re 
duced to a slate of strict blockade the communication with the 
squadron which would be forced to stand out at sea being cut 
off Such a position was to be found at the extreme point of the 
promontory of Balagnier and L Eguillette between the two har 
bors end nearly opposite to the town This ho bad remarked 
some weeks before to the General m Chief but the English had 
m the mean time become so sensible of its importance that they 
had landed 4000 men there bad cut down the wood covering the 
promontory of Cair which commanded the whole position and 
had employed all the aid they could get from Toulon having re 
course even to the galley slaves, to entrench themselves there 
making it into what they colled ‘ the Little Gibraltar This 
pKJint which a month betoro might have been seized upon without 
any difficulty now required a serious attack for which purpose 
It would be most advisable to form batlencs mounted w ilh tw enty 
four pounders and mortars m order to destroy the cpaulmcnts 
which were constructed of wood to break down the palisades 
and throw a shower of shells into tho fort and that then after a 
^ igorous fire of eight and forty hours tho w orks should bo storm 
ed b> picked troops Twodaj sailer tho copture oflho fort, Na- 

poleon gave It as his opinion that Toulon would belong to tho Uc 
public This plan of attack was warmly discussed and at length 
unanimously agreed to 

\ccording to tho proposed plan, Uio French raised five or sit 
battenes o>er agolnst Little Gibraltar and also platforms for fif 
teen mortars A battery of eight twenty fiur pounders and fouf 
mortars had at the same time been thrown up against For* M^l 
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bostqucl ncnicr tho ^o^\ n, tlic conMruciion of Inch w (us a profound 
secret to the En{ili‘:h, the worKmcii being entirely liid from mow 
b\ a plantation of olncs It was intended that this battery should 
not be unina'-lvcd till the moment of marching against Lillie Gib- 
raltar, but on the 20th of No\tmber the llcprcsenlafnes of tho 
People went to inspect it, when tlun were informed by the can- 
noneers that it had been ( onipleted eight days, and that no use had 
Net been made of it Without further inquiry, the Representa- 
tives ordered them to open a fire, and accordingly the cannon- 
ccis with great readiness opened an allernalc fire from the bat- 
ter\ General 0 Ilara, who commanded the Allied Army nt 
Toulon, was much surprised at the erection of so considciablc a 
batterv close to Fort Malbosquct, and gave orders that a soitie 
should be made at daj -break An hour before day, he in conse- 
quence sallied out of the garrison with GOOD men, and meeting 
w ith no material obstacle, his skirmislicrs only being engaged, 
spiked the guns of the battery 

In the mean time the drums beat to arms at tho French head- 
quarters, and Dugommici, wdio had just then taken the com- 
mand, in haste i allied his troops, which occupied the line from 
Fort Rouge to l\Ialbosquet, and were too much scattered to make 
an efiectual resistance at any single point Tlic Commandant of 
Artillcrjf posted himself on a using ground behind the battery, 
w here he had previously established a depot of arms Tliere was 
a communication from this spot to the battery, by means of a sup- 
plementary branch or continuation of the trench Perceiving 
from hence that the English tioops had diawn up to the light and 
left of the battery, he conceiv'ed the project of leading a bat- 
talion that w as stationed near him along this concealed passage 
By this mancEUvre he succeeded m coming out unperceived 
among the brambles close to the battery, and immediately com- 
menced a brisk fire upon the English, whose surpiise was such 
that they imagined it was their own troops to the right, who by 
some mistake were firing on those to the left General O’Hara 
hastened towaids the spot, thinking to rectify the supposed mi® 
take, when he was wounded in the hand by a musket-ball, and a 
French serjeant seized and dragged him piisonermto the trench 
The disappearance of the English General was so sudden that 
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his o^TO troops did not even know what was become of him By 
this time Dugommier with the troops that ho had rallied had got 
between the town and the battery this movement disconcerted 
the opposite party who forthwith commenced their retreat They 
were hotly pursued to the gates of the fortress which they en 
tered precipitately and without having been able to ascertain the 
fate of their General Dugommier him‘»elf was slightly wound 
ed A battalion of volunteers from the Isere distinguished itself 
in this action 

General Cartaux as we have seen had condueted the siege at 
Its commencement but the Committee of Public Safety had 
£iund it necessary to supersede him He was a vain man 
usually covered from head to foot with gold lace and when Na 
poleon first presented him with his credentials, he said be could 
do very well without him but that he was welcome to share the 
honors of the victory without having had any of the trouble He 
was originally a painter by profession and for hia success 
dgalnst the Marseillois had been promoted to the rank of Bnga 
dier General and General of Division He was ignorant of the 
art of war as well as of most other things , but was not an ill 
disposed roan and had been guilty of no excesses on the taking 
of Marseilles Doppot, who succeeded him was a Sav oyard bj 
birth and had been bred a physician He thought of nothing 
but denunciations, and had no idea of the nature of war Never 
theleas, by a singular chance he was very near taking Toulon 
within forty-eight hours after his arrival A battoJion of the 
C6te d Or and another of tho regiment of Burgundy, being on 
duty in the trenches before Little Gibraltar had one of their men 
taken by a Spanish company on guord at tho redoubt thej saw 
their comrade ill treated and beaten while tho Spaniards oOlrcd 
them every insult by shouts and indecent gestures Tho French 
being provoked beyond patience ran to their arms commenced a 
brisk fire and advanced against the redoubt On this tho Con 
mandant of Artillery immediately hastened to the Gcncrol In 
ChIef(Doppct ) who was not awaroof what was go ng on They 
gallops to the scene of action together and there perceived hoW 
the matter stood Napoleon persuaded tho General to support 
the attack assuring him that it would not bo productive of greater 
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loss to advance than to retire The General accordingly gave 
orders for the dificrent corps of reserve to be put in motion , all 
were quickly on the alert, and Napoleon marched at then head. 
Unluckily an aid-dc-camp a\ as killed by the side of the General- 
m Chief Doppet Mas panic-struck, and oidcnng the drums to 
beat a retreat, i ecalled the soldiers at the very moment m hen the 
grenadiers, having din on back the skiimishers, had reached the 
gorge of the ledoubt, and ivere about to enter it The troops 
Mere highly incensed, and complained that painters and physicians 
Merc set over them The Committee of Public Safety recalled 
Doppet , and at length feeling the necessity of employing real 
military men, sent Dugommier, who had seen fifty years’ service, 
M'as coveied Mith scars, and M'as dauntless as the sword by his 
side 

The garrison M^as all this while obtaining reinforcements, and 
the public M atched the progress of the siege with an\iety They 
could not understand m hy every effort should be bent against 
Little Gibraltar, a place so insignificant and in a contrary direc- 
tion to the town All the popular societies rang with denuncia- 
tions on the subject Provence complained of the long duration 
of the siege A scarcity began to prevail, and increased to such 
a degree, that Fieron and Barras, having given up all hopes of 
the prompt reduction of Toulon, wrote in great alarm from Mar- 
seilles to the Convention to take into consideration whether it 
would not be better to raise the siege, repass the Durance, and re- 
sume offensive operations again after the harvest A few days 
after the Convention received this letter, Toulon was taken, and 
the letter was then diso\vned by the Representatives as a forgery 
Dugommier having resolved that a decisive attack should be made 
upon Little Gibraltar, the Commandant of the Artillery threw 
7000 or 8000 shells into the fort, while thirty twenty-four pouii 
ders battered the works On the 18th of December, at four in 
the afternoon, the troops left their camps, and marched towards 
the village of Seme, a little on one side of the English The 
plan was to attack at midnight, m order to avoid the fire of the 
fort and of the mtermediate redoubts which had been constructed 
at the foot of two hillocks close to it At the instant when 
every thing was ready, the Representatives of the People called 
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a council to deliberate whether the attack should proceed or not 
either they wished thus to throw the blame of a failure on the 
General or n ith many others despaired of success on account of 
the dreadful weather the ram falling in torrents Dugommier 
and the Commandant of Artillery ridiculed these fears two 
columns were formed and set out to attack the fort The Allied 
troops to shelter themselves from the balls and shells uhich 
showered upon the fort usually occupied a station at a small dis- 
tance in the rear ol it The French were in hopes of rcachmjj 
the works before them but the English had a line of shimusher* 
m front of the fort and as the musquetry commenced at 

the very foot of the hill the Allied troops came up id time to its 
defence when a ^ery smart fire was immediately opened Case 
shot showered all around At length after a most funous attack 
Dugommier who according to his usual custom headed the 
leading column was obliged to fall back and in the utmost de 
spair cried out I am a lost man! Success was indeed m 
every way important at a crisis when the nant of it ordmarly 
conducted the unfortunate General to the scaffold 

The fire of the cannonading and musketry continued Cap 
tarn Mmron of the artillery a young man ftill o'* braverj and 
presence of mind and who nas aid do camp to the Commandant 
of Artillery was detached with a b'xUahon of light infantry and 
supported by the second column nhlch followed at the distance 
of a musket shot He was thoroughly acquainted uith the posi 
tion and availed himself so well of the windings of the ascent, 
that he conducted his troops up tho hill without sustaining any 
loss He debouched at tho foot of the fort ni'du'd through an 
embrasure his soldiers followed him and the plooowas taken 
The English and Spanish cannoneers w ere all killed at their 
guns and Muiron himself was dangerously wounded hv a thrust 
from the pike of an English soldier When Dugommier had been 
three hours in the redoubt tho Representatn cs of tho People 
came with their drawn swords m their bonds (tho Paillio Jnrvies 
of the scene) to load the troops with cul<^iums on their conduct 
If howc\er not bra>o in themselves they were tho cause of 
bravery In other men made those I'ho lay at tho merev of their 
capneo and importunate demands look about them and let h bo 
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understood in a manner that was neither to be mistaken noi 
bayed, that “ the Republic expected every man to do his dr 

At break of day, the French maiched on Balagnie 
L Eguillette, which weie already evacuated The twent 
poundeis and the mortars were brought to line these bat 
whence they hoped to cannonade the combined fleets before 
but Napoleon deemed it not advisable to fix them there 
were of stone, and the engmeeis who had constiucted ther 
been guilty of an oversight in placing a large tower of me 
just at their entrance so near the platforms, that whatever 
might have struck them would have rebounded on the gu 
besides the splinters and rubbish They therefore planter 
non on Uie heights behind the batteries which could not 
their fire till the next day , but no sooner did the English 
ral. Lord Hood, see that the French had possessed themsel 
these positions than he made signal to weigh anchor and g 
of the roads immediately He then went to Toulon to m 
known that there was not a moment to be lost in putting 
sea * A council of wai met, and agreed that the place \ 
longer tenable They accordingly proceeded to issue ord( 
well for the embaikation of the troops, as for the burnin 
sinking such French vessels as they could not carry awa] 
them, and setting fire to the marine establishments Notic 
also given to the inhabitants that those who wished to leave the 
might embark on boaid the English and Spanish fleets 
these disastrous tidings were spread abroad, a scene of con 
arose, which it would not be easy to desciibe, any more thi 
disappointment and astonishment of the garrison and of the un 
nate inhabitants, who but a few hours before, calculating c 
great distance of the besiegers fiom the place, the slow progr 
the siege during four months, and the daily ai rival of lein 
ments, not only hoped to effect the raismg of the siege, but to b( 
masters of Provence The surprise and consternation mam 
at so unforeseen a reverse bore testimony to the skill and g 
of this which was Napoleon’s first military enterprise Tin 
was what no one suspected , and yet when it had succi 

*■ It has been said he -wished first to make a desperate attempt to 
ijittle Gibraltar 
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nothing could appear simpler It was only going a little out of 
his way to take the town by attacking the fleet which was its 
chief defence The secret of this as of all enterprises of ongi 
nality and boldness, consisted m looking at the real circumstances 
and possibilities of the case instead of trusting to routme or the 
opimon of others and m eeizmg (out of a great number of doubt* 
ful means that ofler) on those that led most eflectually and cer 
tamly to the end It was also highly creditable to the discern 
ment and promptitude of the English Admiral that he saw the im 
portant use that might bo made of the possession of Little Gibral 
tar beforehand and lost not a moment m proventmg the disastrous 
consequences after it was taken 

In the night Fort Pon6 was blown up by the English and an 
hour afterwards a part of the French squadron was set on fire 
Nine seventy four gun ships and four frigates fell a prey to tho 
flames The fire and smoke from the arsenal resembled the 
eruption of a volcano end the thirteen vessels ivhich nere bum 
mg in the road were like so many magnificent displays of fire 
works The masts and forms jf the vessels were disunctly visi 
ble m the blaze which lasted for many hours and had a sinking 
effect Sir Sidney Smith took a very active share in this transac- 
tion The Spaniards were entrusted with tho destruction of two 
powder vessels but instead of sinking blew them up which oc* 
casioned a tremendous shock It was of course sufficiently mor 
lifving to the French to see such valuable resources and so much 
wealth consumed within so short o space of time Tho English 
had not time to blow up Fort La Molgue as was expected Na 
polcon then w ent to Malbosquet It was already evacuated He 
ordered tho field pieces to sweep the ramparts of the town and 
heighten the confusion by throwing shells from tho howitzers into 
the harbor until the mortars which were upon the road w ith tlioir 
carnages could bo planted on tho bottoncs and stiolls Uirow n from 
them in tho same direction General La Poypo took possession 
of Fort Pharaon which tho Allies no longer attempted to keep 
Dunng this lime the baltenes of L Eguillctto and Balatnier kept 
up a constant fire on tho vessels in the roads Many of the Lng 
lish ships were much damaged Tho batteries continufMl to play 
all the night, and at break of day the English fleet was seen out 
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nt sea nine o clock n Ingli Libcccio wind got up, and the 
Englisli slnp-^ were forced to put into tlic Ilycrcb 

3\Iain tliou'-and faintlies at Toulon had followed the English, so 
that the lltnolutionary tubunals found but few Mctnns in the 
place , all the persons most deeply implicated in the late transac- 
tions had left It Nc\crtheleM>, between one and two bundled 
unfortunate w retches were shot within the fust fortnight* Or- 
ders afterwards arnVed from the Coincntion for demolishing the 

** The mnnner of d('ing this wns siifilcientU inf imons Onl}* eight or ten 
persons of nin coti'scqucnce, wlio hnd ■nishcd to flj, rcmnincd behind, n 
grcit sacrifice to the offeiulcd Genius of the Itepublic was wanted and these 
ivcrc too few A stratagem was therefore rtsorted to Piochinntion was 
made that all tho''0 who hid been employ cd in the aiscnal while the English 
were in possession of the town, a\ ere to rcjiair to the Chnnip dc Mars and 
give in their names, and tlicv were led to bclicicllmt it was Air tlicpiirpose 
of cniploMng them agiin Ncarh two hundred persons lic,id-a\orknien, 
inferior cloilvs, and otlicis in subaltern situations, wont accordingh in full 
confidence, and h id thoir names registered It was thus proved hj their 
own confession th it thej had retained their plates under the English gov- 
ernment, and the Ilcvolutionni^ Trihunil nnnicdiatclj sentenced them to 
be shot — It was during Ins staj nt Toulon at this period that Buonaparte 
saved the Chahnll mt ftinul.v who wcic brought into the haibor on board a 
Spinish prize from the fur^ of the mob It was just after the fall of Ro- 
bespierre, and the inhabitants were hj no mc,ins reconciled to tho change 
No sooner was it known that about twenty Emigrants lind been landed 
(though by no fmlt or wish of their own) than a ciowd collected nt the ar- 
senal and in the streets, and were proceeding to tho prisons to slaughter 
these unfortunate persons It was m vain that the Representatives Mari- 
ettc and Gambon, who were of the moderate pai ty and themselves suspected 
attempted to dissuade them from their purpose , they were in dungei of 
being themselves had up to (he lamp-post It was Into in the day, and the 
crowd were growing outrageous , fhc Guard camo up and were repulsed 
At this crisis Napoleon recollected among the principal rioters several gun- 
ners who had served under him during the siege he mounted a plat- 
form, the gunners enfbrced respect to their General, and obtained silence , 
he had tho good fortune to produce an effect they were restrained from 
further violence by his assurance that tho Emigrants should be delivered 
up and sentenced the following morning It would have been no easy mat- 
ter to persuade them of what was perfectly evident, namely, that these Em- 
igrants had not infringed the law ns they had not returned voluntarily 
During the night he had them put into some artillery-waggons and carried 
out of the town as a convoy of ammunition , a boat was waiting for them in 
Hyeres roads, where they embarked and were thus saved 
VOL I 11 
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Duildings of Toulon the absurdity of the measure did not pre 
vent Its partial execution, and many hous.es were pulled down 
which it was of course subsequently found necessary to rebuild 
During the siege of Toulon the Army of Italy had been attacked 
on the Var The Piedmontese had attempted to invade Provence 
and had got nearly as far as Entrevaux , but being defeated at 
Gillette they retreated within their lines The news of tho 
takmg of Toulon caused a lively sensation in Provence and 
throughout France particularly as success u os unexpected and 
almost hopeless From this e\ent may be dated the rise of Na 
poleon s reputation he was made Brigadier General of Artillery 
in consequence and appointed to the command of that department 
m the Army of Italy General Dugommier was appointed Com 
mander in Chief of the Army of the Eastern Pyrenees He al 
wajs spoke m the highest terms of Buonaparte and sent him 
word from time to time of his successes 

It was at the siege of Toulon that, standmg by one of tho bat 
tenes where a cannoneer was shot dead at bis side Buonaparte 
took the ramrod which had fallen out of his hands ond charged 
the gun several times He by this means caught an infectious 
cutaneous disease which was not completely cured till many 
j ears after and which often did grcol injury to his health It 
was here also ho became acquainted with several officers, who 
were afterwards the most strongly attached to him among others 
with Duroc On one occasion while constructing a batterj ho 
wanted some one to wnte a letter for him A young mnn stop 
ped forward to offer his serv iccs Tho letter w os hardlj finished 
when a cannon ball striking near him covered him all over with 
earth Good said thewntcr wo sholl not want sand this 
time ’ This sally together with tho coolness ho displajcd wos 
the making of tho young soldier s fortune It was Junot Dop- 
pet to wliom Buonaparte Is not verj favorable has however 
made a very honorable mention of him in his ^Tcmoira of tho cam- 
paign Hesajs Whenever ho visited tho outposts of tho army 
he was alwaj's sure to find iho Commandant of \rtinorj at his 
he slept little and that little he took on tho ground wrapped In 
his mantle ho hardly ever quitted his baticncs ' So vratcfiful 
was ne for the enemy and for fiunc 
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Before joining the Aimy of Italy, Napoleon supeiintended the 
fortifying the coasts of Piovence and the Isle of Hyeres, shoitly 
after the English quitted it He divided the coast-batteries into 
thiee classes those intended to piotect haibors for fleets and 
men-of-v ai, those for the piotection of merchant-vessels, and tliose 
elected on projecting headlands to guaid the coasting-trade and 
pievent ciuiseis from landing on shore, but in this judicious and 
economical airangement he had eveiy where to encounter the 
waim opposition and lemonstrances of the public autborities and 
popular societies, who in their officious self-importance or idle 
apprehensions were anxious to have expensive batteries erected a1 
eveiy little village or hamlet that happened to be situated near 
the sea-side 

Napoleon jomed the head-quarters of the Army of Italy at 
Nice in Maich, 1794 It was at that time commanded by Gen- 
eial Dumerbion, an old and brave officer, who had been for ten 
years a captain of grenadiers in the troops of the line His 
military knowledge m as considerable , he had carried on the war 
between the Var and the Roya, and knew the positions of the 
mountains that cover Nice peifectly well , but he was confined 
to his bed by the gout half his time The new General of Ar- 
tillery visited all the advanced posts, and reconnoitred the line 
occupied by the army On returning from this inspection, he 
laid a Memoiial before General Dumerbion, relating to the un 
successful attempt of General Brunet to force the enemy beyond 
the High Alps the year before, and to the right method of effect- 
ing this object by taking possession of the Col di Tende If the 
Flench could thus fix themselves in the upper chain of the Alps, 
they would secure almost impiegnable positions, which requiiing 
but a few men to maintain them would leave a greatei number 
of troops disposable for other service These suggestions were 
laid before a council, at which the Representatives Ricois and 
Robespierre the younger were sitting they were unanimously 
approved of Since the taking of Toulon, the opinion entertained 
of the General of Artillery was such as of itself to mspire con- 
siderable confidence in his plans 

On the 8th of April, 1794, a part of the army under the com- 
mand of General Massena (General Dumerbion being confined 
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to his bed by a fit of the gout) filing along the edge of the Roya 
by Menton crossed the nver It then separated into four col 
umns, three of which proceeded severally toil ards tlie sources 
of the Roya, the Mervia and the Taggio and the fourth ad 
vanced upon Oneglia The last column fell in ivnth a corps of 
Austrians and Piedmontese upon ♦he heights of St Agatha re 
pulsed and defeated them The General of Brigade Brule was 
killed m the action The head quarters uere removed to Oneg 
lia which 13 situated on the sea-coast and troops were immedi 
ately sent forward to occupy Loano still farther east From 
Oneglia the French troops ascended to the sources of the Tanaro 
beat the enemy on the heights of Ponte Dmairo seized on the 
fortress of Ormea where they took four hundred pnsoners 
entered Garessio and made themselves masters of the road from 
that place to Tuna The communication with Loano was kept 
up by way of Bardinetto and the Little St Bernard 
The fault of General Brunet hod been that he had come in 
front of the enemy and endeavored by mere dint of obstinacy 
to dislodge them from an almost unassailable position and push 
them across a rugged barrier into their own country Napoleon 
by directing the movement of the troops obliquely along the valleys 
of the Roya, the Nervia, and the Toggio and by means of Ihoso 
which had debouched m Piedmont by the sources of tho Tanaro 
had taken them in rear The Piedmontese troops occupying the 
camp at Saorgio might be cut off and token prisoners but the loss 
of an ormv of 20 000 men wos too serious to bo risked by the court 
ofSardinio which was alarmed and justly so The Picdmontcso 
troops therefore lost no time in obandoning those famous bulwark! 
which had been drenched with so much blood and where they had 
acquired no inconsiderable renown Saorgio was immediately 
invested and soon after capitulated Tho Picdmontcso remained 
on the Col di Tcnde till the 7th of May when after a sovero 
action they were driven from it and thus all iho upper regions 
of the Alps fell into tho hands of tho French By this skilful 
and w ell concerted plan boldly earned mtocfTxt tlio Army of 
Italy had also gained more than sixty pieces of cannon Saorgio 
was well stocked with provisions and ammunition of every k nd 
being ihe pnnvlpal dipot of tho Piedmontese army Tho Com 
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nmntlanl of Snorgio wns nftcnMir(l<> tned and •'Iiol b} oulor ol tlio 
King of Saniinnij on the ground tliat he niiglil lune lield oui 
lurhe or fonriecn di\s longer It is true the c\cnl would lm\c 
b'^eu the csnic, ns llic Piedmontese army could not lia\o come to 
bis nssi'-tnnce , but in war, the Commandant of a place is not to 
judge of c\cnts, but to defend it to llio \cr} last hour The 
Fn nch Kept posscsjnui of the ground they bad occupied from 
'\Ia\ till Si ptember, when they learned from Nice that a consid- 
\ rable Au'-trian force was luKancing on the Bormidn, and Gene- 
ral Dumcrbion in consequence set forward to reconnoitre the 
enemy and to sei/e tli( ir stores, w Inch be w as informed bad been 
puslud on ns far as Cairc. The Representatives Albitlc and 
Salicctli accompanied the Frcticb army , tlic Gencral-Comman- 
dant of the Arlillcrj' was called upon to direct the operations , 
and It was on tins occasion that be narrow Ij' escaped being sum 
inoned to tlio bar of the Con\ention on the following evtraordinary 
charge 

Napoleon, it appears, while employed in inspecting the fortifi- 
cations at Marseilles, w as applied to by one of the Representatives 
there, who informed him that certain populai societies intended 
to attack and plunder the powdcr-mnga7mcs The General of 
Artillery, in older to prc^ent this, furnished him w’lth a plan for 
constructing a little wall with battlements upon the ruins of Fort 
St James and Fort St Nicholas, wdiicli had been destroyed by 
the Marseillois at the beginning of the Revolution The e\pence 
was trifling, but some months after, a decree w'as passed for 
summoning the Commandant of Artillery at Marseilles to the bar 
of the Convention, as having projected a plan lor restoring the 
Foits of St James and St Nicholas m order to withstand the 
jiatriots The decree specified the Commandant of Artillery at 
Marseilles , but Napoleon was at this time General of Artillery 
in the Army of Italy Colonel Seigny, who was the person de- 
signated by the w'ords of the decree, had to go to Pans according 
to Its literal tenor When this officer presented himself at the 
bar, he proved that the plan was not in his hand-writing, and that 
he knew nothing about the matter The circumstance was ex- 
plained, and Napoleon W’^as discovered to be the person in ques- 
tion , but the Pvepresentatives of the Army of Italy, who were in 
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gitat need of his services lo direct the campaign at this crisis 
wrote to Pans after putting him under a temporary arrest and 
hat e such eiplanationg to the CJonvention as it was satisfied with 
The French in pursuance of the plan laid down crossed the 
straits of the Bormida and on the 26th of September came to Bal 
astrcno whence they proceeded to Caire or Cairo Here they fell 
in with from 12 000 to 13 000 Austrians manoeuvrmg on the plain 
wno no sooner saw the French army approaching than thet re 
treated upon Dego and being attacked here after a sli^^Iit action 
in which they lost some prisoners retired to Acqui Having 
taken Dego the French halted They had aecured possession of 
several magazines and ascertained that there was nothing to fear 
from the Austnan detachment The march of the French spread 
considerable alarm through this part of Italy The army re 
turned to Savona tra\orsiDg Upper and Lower Monienotte Ge 
neral Dumerbion wrote to the Coovenuon to say that it was to 
the skilful dispositions of the General of Artillery that ho m a 
great measure owed the success of the expedition 
The remainder of the year 1794 wos spent in putting the posi 
tions occupied by the French army into a slate of defence parti 
culariy Vado where a part of Iho troops had been stationed to 
protect this port from the English cruisers The knowledge that 
Napoleon acquired by this means of all the positions of the 
neighborhood was highly useful to him when he became Com 
mander in Chief of the same army and enabled him to venture 
on the bold manmuvre to which ho owed the Mctory of 
Montenotte at the opening of tho campaign of Italy in 1700 
Tins may show how intimately application and industry are 
connected with genius and cnpacitj Others who were placed 
in the some circumstances with himielf donved no advantage 
from them or probably made no minute inquiries or accurate ob. 
scrvations from not seeing Iho of them or having any object 
in MOW Nopolecn wiUi all bis talent would not have porformetl 
wlint ho did if ho had neglected his opportunilies of acquiring 
local and technical information But it was theverj stronglb 
and comprehensiveness of his mind that made him indefatigable 
in hts ob^rvations and researches from foreseeing tho results and 
liaving certain principles tn view by which the individual dclaiU 
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were combined witli grandeur of effect Success in any puisuit 
implies incredible laboi and pains , but it is at the same time a 
gcnuis for any puisuit that alone gives a passion for it, or that 
can supply the patience necessaiyto master the preliminary steps 
from distinctly perceiving the consequences to which they led or 
that can in the end turn them to any account Buonaparte ap' 
plied himself to the study of his ait with a secret consciousness 
of his futuie destin)’’, and never looked at an old tower oi a moun- 
tain-pass but he saw Victory peiched upon it ' In January, 1795, 
he passed a whole night in company with Geneial St Hilaire on 
the Col di Tende, fiom whence at sun-rise he suiveyed those fine 
plains which were already the subject of his meditations Ital 
mm' Italiam' This ciicumstance piobably suggested to his 
brother Lucien the fine passage in which he describes Charle- 
magne passing a night among the Alps In May of this yeai he 
quitted the Army of Italy, and letuined to Pans Aubiy, at 
that time at the head of the Militaiy Committee and secretly at- 
tached to the cause of the Bourbons, had purposely depiived him 
of his situation as General of Artillery, and put him on the list of 
generals who were intended to serve in La Vendee The com- 
mand of a brigade of infantry had been assigned to him , but he 
declined this offer, and flung up his commission 

When Kellermann, who had taken the command of the Army 
of Italy, was driven from the positions of Vado, St Jaques, and 
Bardmetto, and even talked of evacuating the Genoese territoiy, 
the Committee of Public Safety grew alarmed and called to- 
gether the different Representatives who had been deputed to the 
Army of Italy, in order to consult them Pontecoulant, who suc- 
ceeded Aubry in the war- department, was one among others who 
pointed out Napoleon as eminently qualified to give an opinion on 
the subject — a piece of service for which Buonapaite showed his 
gratitude by promoting the minister to a seat in the Senate 
when he afterwards became Consul Napoleon was summoned 
to the topographical Committee, and laid down the line of the 
Borghetto for the troops — a suggestion that saved the French 
army and preserved the coast of Genoa, notwithstanding the re- 
peated attacks of the enemy At the end of the year (1795) 
General Scherer superseded Kellermann in the command , and 
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on the 20th of November having received remforcementa from 
the army of the Pyrenees attacked the Piedmontese general De 
vins at Loano drove him from all his positions and had he been 
sufficiently enterprising might have conquered all Italy but in 
stead of pursuing his advantages he returned to Nice and went 
into winter quarters The enemy did the same 

Napoleon passed most of his time at Pans in meditation and 
retirement He went out but seldom and had few acquaintances 
He endeavored to forget the sense of mortification and neglect by 
a more intense application to hts professional studies This was 
the time to prepare himself for the career that lay before him 
and it required all his attention and efforts He had done some 
thing he had still more to do Genius is at first shy and taken 
up with itself The new world of thought or enterprise that is 
forming in the imagination jostles against and repels the actual 
one This begets an appearance of distance and reserve because 
there is a senes of refiections going on in the mind that mark out 
a path for themselves and unfit it for the ordinary intercourse of 
familiar life We do not wonder at people in common life who 
are absent and thoughtful if we know that any particular object 
engrosses their attention or clouds their brow but the life of a 
man of genius from its commencement is a preparation for the 
arduous task he has imposed upon himself His soul is like a 
star and dwells apart, till it is time for it to disclose itself and 
burst through the obscunlj that environs it Or as an old poet 
has expressed this finely though quaintly — 

The noble heart that harbors Tlrtnous thought, 

And is with child of glorious, great latent, 

Can never rest until it forth have brought 
The eternal brood of gtorj excellent,” 

a later period of bis Ii£> when he had discnargcd Ills debt 
to Fame and when men of narrow minds would Imvo become 
stiff and haughty with ibeir elevation ho grow proportionablj 
easy and familiar and no one was more unreserved gay and 
communicative ev en to exuberance in conversation It has been 
pretended that about this lime Huonaparto had thought of offering 
his semccs both to England and the Porto for the latter of which 
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assertions there is so fai a foundation, that he proposed to the 
Glovernment to send him with other French engineers to assist 
the Turks (who were in alliance with France), against the Rus- 
sians , but this was perhaps a feint, and answered its end, for 
Jean de Bry, one of the Council, obseived that if he could be of 
such use to the Turks, they had the moie need of his services at 
home He sometimes went to the Theatre Feydeau, where he 
happened to be when he first heard of the rising of the Sections , 
and frequented the Corazza coffee-house in llie Palais-Royal, 
where he used to meet some of his old companions m aims, as 
well as several actors of the day, and where the celebrated Talma 
IS said to have once paid his reckoning for him, for which he had 
left his sword m pledge He himself however contiadicts the 
truth of this anecdote, and says that he was personally known to 
Talma only after he became First Consul. 

11 * 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE QUBLLINO OF THE SEcnONS 

If a natian of a species lower than men had UDdertokeu a 
Revolution they could not have conducted it worse than this of 
France with more chattenng more malice more unmcamng ges- 
ticulation and less dignity and unity of purpose Scarcely had 
the ragn of terror ceased and the Government been restored to 
something like stability and order when uilhin a few months the 
volatile genius of this people impatient of liberty or repose and 
eager for some new theatrical disploy since the daily procession 
of the gwMotme no longer kept them in a state of excitement and 
dismay seemed anxious to get rid of the Revolution altogether 
by way of interlude decked out the youth of the city (La Jeu 
ncsse Doric) in the Chouan uniform and instigated the Sections to 
revolt against the Convention with n view to restore royalty 
When one follows the succession of parties and events which re 
semble the shilling of the scenes in a pantomime the oscillation 
from one dangerous eitrcrae to another without any motive but 
the love of change or contrast when one secs the uniform rcadi 
ness to spill blood (os iho sovereign panacea) the impulse which 
this appeared to give to the public mind and tho equal readiness 
and even infatuated determination to relinquish tho object for 
which such tremendous sacrifices bad been made the instant that 
object was attained out of sheer lickJeness and pcnorsilj ono 
cannot help feeling a sudden burst of spleen and a disposition to 
excuse Robespierre and others for thinking that liberty and 
pafnoUsm alone had not sufficient charms for the Porisians with 
out the aid of terror and that it was necessary to resort to extreme 
violence to compress their extreme xersaiility Agnm Ruono- 
parte who was at Pans dunng tho time of this reaction must 
have been struck with tho folly and extravagance ho wiinrsscd 
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nnd nii£;lil ilicn probably Ihi'c conio to the contlubion (on which 
]ir> nclid aflerw urds) that n people fco prone to Miniiy and mischief 
might be led b} tlie lo\e of glor\ and conquest to inainlnin their 
external independence, but \\crc ns unfit as possible foi the cn- 
JO} ment of a s\ ‘-lein of regulated and constitutional liberty The 
best intentions and the best principles in the t\orld are throun 
nwaj upon a nation whoso chief delight is in novelty and in a 
soil of trcnclicr} to itself 

The first inclination of the popular party nflcr the death of 
Robcs])iorre w^us to keep up the Rc\olutionary tiibunnl, and con. 
tiinie ncarh the same s} stem uiidci diflerent auspices, but the 
sebeme failing, things took a totallj opposite turn The sixty- 
three Deputies who had been proscribed for protesting against 
the expulsion of the Bns‘-otins on the 31sl of Ma)% were first re- 
called to the Com cation, and afterwards, all that remained of 
the Mctimsof that day The \iolcnt part} had lost the assistance 
of the Coniinune, the principal leaders of w Inch had fallen w ith 
Robespierre, but they still had the support of the Jacobins and 
the Fauxbourgs The Convention closed the sittings of the one 
and disarmed the other The Revolutionary liibunal W'as still 
permitted under certain icstnclions, those who had been im. 
prisoned by it as suspected persons w ere let out slowdy, one by 
one, and Ban ere attempted in vain to save the president, Fou- 
quier-Tliinville, one of those who had dipped his hands with most 
insolence and fury in the blood of his fellow -citizens, and whose 
name excited general horror A month after tlie fall of Robes- 
pierre, Lecointre of Versailles denounced Billaud-Varennes, Col- 
lot-d’IIerbois, Baricre, Vadier, Amar, and Vouland, bringing 
tw'enty-three distinct charges against them Tallien had just be- 
fore inveighed bitteily against the system of terror , and Lecoin. 
tre was emboldened in his attack by the effect which Tallien’s 
words had produced Alas ' every thing here seems referable 
to the study of effect, to a mixture of cowardice and vanity No 
fixed principles, no steady convictions, and determination to abide 
Dy them m spite of consequences , but an habitual readmess to 
abai-don or outrage the plainest truths, according to the imme- 
diate chances of personal disgrace or triumph The accusation 
of Lecointre against the accomplices of Robespierre failed the 
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first time and was declared caluraDious by the Convention soon 
after they contented themselves with passing to the order of the 
daj upon it , the third time jt was earned tumultuously and tlie 
objects of It were condemned to banishment Thus the first lime 
a charge is brought it only excites surpnse at the boldness of the 
experiment the second time the ice bemg broke there is an op- 
pren« nsion that it will be earned and this anticipation of defeat 
makes all eager to concur in it lest tliey should be considered as 
parties implicated though the grounds of the accusation remain 
in all re*pect3 the same as before It is not the truth or justice 
of the case that determines the question but the confidence of 
success that encourages the attack end silences opposition 

^Vhat contributed to increase the unpopularity of the members 
of the Committee was the publicity given to the cruelties of Cor 
nor and Joseph Lebon its two Commissioners at Arras and 
Nantes Lebon young of a sickly temperament, and naturally 
compassionate had discovered considerable humanity m Ins first 
mission to Cambray but he vvos reproached with his moderation 
by the Committee and was sent to Arras (his own and Robes, 
pierro s birth place) with the express injunction to show himself 
a little more rnolxiUonary In order not to bo behind hand with 
the inexorable policy of tho Committee ho lent himself to the 
most unheard of excesses mixed updebnucliery with extennina 
tion had the guillotine alwajs standing by him which he called 
St GuiUoUnc and kept company with the executioner whom he 
admitted to his table Garner having more victims at his dis 
posal had even surpassed him he wos bilious fanatical and 
nat irally blood thirsty Ho only waited for an opportunitj to 
put in practice all that the imagination of a Marat had not even 
dared to think of Being sent to the neighborhood of a rebel dis- 
trict, ho condemned to death the whole hostile population priests 
women children tlio old the young As tho scalToIds did not 
suffice he had superseded the Revolulionarj tnhunal hj a bind 
of assassins, who took tho appellation of tho Company of Marat— 
and the guillotine bj boats with false bottoms b) means of which 
he drowned crowds of victims m the Loire As manj (it Is said) 
as eight hundred persons at a time of difiercnt ranks ages and 
•exes, were precipitated Into thenvcrin this inhuman manner 
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and when any of these unfortunate wretches clung in despair to 
the sides of the barges, if in the struggle their hands got loose, 
their executioners amused themselves with cutting them across 
the wrists with their sabies, oi knocking them on the head with 
then poles Innocent young women weie stripped naked in the 
presence of their butchers and tied to young men, and both were 
cut down or thiown into the river together — and this kind of mur- 
der was called by an opprobrious nickname 

Cries of vengeance and honor were raised against these acts ot 
atrocity, say the French histoiians, aftei the 9th of Theimidor, 
yet when, a short time before, Carrier himself sent them a de- 
taiW account of his pioceedings, and added with a sort of tri- 
ur.iphant sneer, “ Quel torrent revolutionnaire que la Loire the 
Convention received this piece of barbarous levity with applause 
Surely the dictates of humanity or decency do not depend on the 
dates of the almanac An act of lawless cruelty and revenge 
may be endured, while it is deeply lamented, in a dieadful ciisis , 
but that It should be made a subject of sport and merriment, is 
not to be endured or palliated undei any circumstances In other 
countries they attempt to resist oi remonstrate against oppression 
at the time , in France the successful perpetrators are applauded 
like favorite actors on a stage, and they are only punished when 
all the mibchief and danger is over, by what is tei med a reaction 
The style of this peiiod corresponds very much with the tone of 
its sentiments, and equally shows the inflamed and exasperated 
state of the public mind that could dictate or tolerate such bom- 
bast “ At the name of Cariier,” says the reporter of his corres- 
pondence at the time, “the smoking chart of La Vendee unrols 
itself before your eyes Thousands of salamanders from amidst 
the furnace of that loide waste feed the fire which consumes the 
Republic You hear the ciacklmg of the flame which devours 
both manufactuies and hamlets, cities and men , tho ruins of 
castles mingled with the wreck of cottages — melancholy and de- 
plorable equality, which exists only in devastation * I see by 
the glaie of the blaze, those who have kindled it, darting across 
the burning beams of falling houses, like birds of prey, on the 
treasures they contain Even the asylum of patriotism is not 
respected , the enemies taken with arms in their hands, and those 
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who laj them down are precipitated into the same gulph the 
common foe and the friend who leads our soldiers to victorj 
who procures them by sure indications the means of necessary 
subsistence pensh alike, and the same regard is paid to the pat 
not and the rebel We may see by this flagrant st}le that the 
popular bram had been over wrought images of death of havoc 
and destruction floated familiarly and mechanically before it 
and the degree of excitement was the only thing considered the 
kind (whether good or evil) w as a matter of absolute indifTercnce 
Carrier when called upon for his defence threw the blame of 
w hat ha had done on the cruelties of the Vendeans themsehes and 
on the undistmguishing furj of civil war When I was giving 
my orders said he the air seemed still to resound with the 
cmc chaunts of twenty thousand martjra to liberty who had 
shouted Long hve the Republic ' in the midst of tortures How 
IS It possible for humaoity dead to these ternble cnses, to make 
Its >oice heard 1 Those who accuse me what would tbc> hoto 
done ID my place ? I saved the Republic at Nantes Iha^elivcd 
only for my country and I am prepared to die for it Out offivo 
hundred members four hundred and ninety eight voted in faaor of 
the sentence against Carrier What added to his unpopulanij and 
hastened his condemnauon was the evidence of ninety four of the 
most respectable inhabitants of Nantes persons sincerely attached 
to the cause of the Re\olulion and who bad resolutely defended 
their city against the Vendeans but who wore implicated in tlio 
same fate with them and sent to Pans in chains as Federalists 
If they had happened to have been brought before the Revolution 
ary tnbunal dunng the zenith of its power they would have fallen 
like so many others under the fangs of its merciless system This 
instance alone is enough to show that the sy stem of terror resorted 
to at this penod exceeded its professed objects however stem and 
implacable and that the rage of patriotism like every other 
soon made the food il li>cd upon that it constructed crimes and 
fobneated excuses in order to exercise Its sense of power and 
glut Its lo^e of vengeance on oil who came by any accident with 
In Its unhallowed grasp without distinction and without remora 
Two reflections anse here The first is that it Is unjust to attn 
bute the corrupt state of moral feeling the want of moderation 
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ntnl iiin^^iV’ntiniU, til'' iVrotMU or njntliy ‘iispla-s od on tlic‘'e oc- 
ct'-HM*', to too rroiH'h K'nolution Instead of ilironuig an incicl- 
jhlo r< pro loll np’^n n thov ‘-I'oni ratlicr to Mitdicate its nocc‘'‘;ity 
uoro cuninuttod 1)\ nun mIio had roconod a Bourbon edu- 
ction, md had for tho nu)"! j»irl unhiht'd tlicir ideas of what wa? 
fur and honorahlo from the prerrpts of pnrsis and the example 
of nnhh ^ Co'ip witli hi*- axe and his board, Ins hand and 
hi, hoar!, w.t'j nsidN-made for Ins part, and sprung all armed out 
of the filth and rott loss of the ancioiit rfgmc, like Pallis out of 
the lead of Jupiter The license of the time indeed gave a 
urc uer senpe to sueh characters, when in the fur) of end con 
i< st the hati fill passions were most in rcijucst , hut the former 
saite of things had left no dtarth of such materials and such 
characters to work with It would he more a matter of wonder, 
and would Uss^n the % nine of the change if a people suddenly 
emancipated from a long, ignoble, and dastardly sen nude, all 
at once displaced the wisdom and manliness of character of a 
people regularly trained to the possession and to the use of ficc- 
dom Secondly, we shall do well to consider whether this stain 
of crucll) and intolerance, instead of being confined either to the 
French Revolution or French character, is not too applicable to 
all ages and nations, wliethor free or enslaved, refined or barbar- 
ous , and how far tins original and rancorous bias m our ow n 
breasts is merely hindered from breaking out by circumstances, 
or “skinned and filmed over” by custom and apponranccs Veiy 
common characters would work up into Revolutionary monsters' 
The reaction, to winch Carrier had appealed in his own justifi- 
cation, soon began to spread m a contrary direction The South 
of France became a scene of counter-revolutionary excesses, of 
the same character and almost as terrible ns those of the Revolu- 
tionary Committees themselv'es Massacres in mass, private as- 
sassination, were the order of the day Companies of Jesus and 
Companies of the Sun took place of Companies of Marat, and 
exacted as severe a retribution At Lyons, at Aix, at Tarascon, 
at MarjOilles, they slew all those confined in the prisons who had 
participated in the late transactions, pursued those who had es- 
caped in the streets, and without any other form or notice than 
the reproach, “ Behold a Mataoin (the nickname they gave to 
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their opponents) slew them and threw them into the over At 
Tarascon they precipitated them from a high tower on a rock 
which bordered on the Rhone Thus the infliction of cruelty and 
terror went its round and was not confined to any particular class 
or side but was the consequence of the maddening spint and 
delirium tff the time and the mutual hatred of the different factions 
towards each other 

The Jacobins and the Fauxbourgs were dissatisfied with the 
arrest and trial of the temnst Deputies The latter more than 
once raised an insurrection and marched to the Convention cry 
mg out Bread the Constitution of the year 03 and the release 
of the imprisoned Deputies' On one of these occasions they 
rushed in considerable numbers into the Hall of the Convention 
and a scene of the most frightful disorder ensued Boiss>-d An 
glos took the chair which Vernier had quitted He was not pop 
ular being at the head of a Committee of Subsistence for supplj 
mg the people with bread and from the slow and inefficient 
manner m which they proceeded he nas called Botssy Famine 
He u as even suspect^ of keeping back llio supplies of prot isions 
in order to make the people desperate and favor the designs of the 
s-oyalist faction with which he was secretly connected The 
rioters took aim with their pieces at Boissy d Anglos when a 
deputy of the name of Fcrand rushing for'vard to protect him 
was dragged out into tho lobbies his head lopped off and held up 
on a piko before the President of iho Convention to induce Jiim to 
pass the resolutions required by tho insurgents Boissy-d An 
glas remained firm inflexible in tho midst of threats and insults 
and when the bleeding head of Fcrand was presented (o him 
bowed respectfully to it There is a strange mixture of tho hor 
rible and ludicrous with the sublime m this scene which is not 
lessened when wo are told that tlio calmness of countenance a-s- 
sumed by the chief actor in it was but a mask for clnndestino ilo 
signs and the courage lit displaced inspired bv a lurking hatred 
and contempt for tho people In this period of political scene 
shifting and violent tergiversation there is not onI> no trusting to 
appoamnees, but even tho most heroical actions become equivocal 
by their pretended connection with problcmHical circum tances 
^issy-d Angles was tho intimate friend of Aubrj, who is olw 
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«upjxt''' li ;<! h.ut' ^npcr < iit <1 liunnnjnrlc \MtIi n \i{\s to lob tlio 
U< pnhhc of In', tnli lit'* jiiul Iniun* m( toru s In Tranco every 
tilin': I" atlriliuti li in *.tr.it i',ein imd intriyiie on the ‘•liglite-'t 
grouiui'. OIK tillin' i'' terlain, thiit uhere ptojile are ah\a\s on 
tl.( wa'(!i Tt '. ucli ni()'i\( tlie\ are more liKi 1} to act from tin in. 
'in 1 tli'it a linw niiglit '-iinplK it_\ ami Mr.ii'jht.forwaKliU' *> cf char- 
I'f ter I', the laP! ihiii'' to be lonl.efl for 'J'be ti'-'- I'.sin of I'ernnd 
was (ii'cnverod but ro'.cuni bv the mob Tlie. ill-timed and ■=nn- 
cimnrv iiiMirrcciion Insti ned the fati of llie ‘members of the 
t-(-inmilt IS uinb r arre-^t, v bn, n itb several Crrtai', (the wreck 
of the Moiintatn laclinn, wlio bad countenanced tlie rioters), were 
1 oiid( nilK d 'ind ‘-ent to the foi tress of I lam Tlicse disorderly 
risings of the common jienple miobt be miscbievous, but wore no 
long' r formidable Tiiev w ant< tl the clubs, tliev wanted the ter 
nble miinicipalitv with Ilenriot at its bind, knocking at tiic gates 
of tin Convention, and crviiig with a voice of tluindcr and a front 
of brass “'i'be f''overcign People is at band tlic} wanted jiiiblic 
njiimon on tlieir side , end above all, tliej wanted Piussian man- 
ik stos and tlic dread of the Allied powers, hanging imminent over 
Pans, and tliicatcmng them with military execution and lusting 
debasement and servitude The brain pressed on that nerve 
staited Into sudden fren/v otherwise, it was tame and light 
enough. 

The arms of the Republic were, about this time, everywhere 
victorious, and the public mind, reassured in that respect, had 
leisure to come to its senses in other things In the beginning of 
1795 peace was concluded with Spain and Prussia, and, at the 
same time, Pichegru overran and conquered Holland, diovc away 
the Stadt- Holder, and thus deprived Great Biitain of its footing on 
the Continent Seeing no prospect of crushing Fiance by means 
of foreign powers, the British Cabinet united itself more closely witli 
the Emigrants, and m concert with them projected the disastrous 
expedition to Quiberon Iloche had nearly stifled the War in La 
Vendee by a mixture of vigoi and piudence hitherto unattempted 
He had beaten the scattered remains of the enemy’s troops, driver 
away their cattle, which he restoied to them in exchange for thei'- 
arms, and gained over many of their priests by separating the cause 
nf religion from that of politics The spirit of disafiection still in 
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d>^ existed but had scarcely the means of showing itself, and 
the differences between Iheir only surviving chiefs Charette and 
Stofflet gav e the finishing blow to the hopes of the roj alists in 
that quarter Charette had even consented to make peace with 
he Republic and a sort of treaty had been entered into at Jusnay 
between him and the Convention The Marquis de Puisave a 
man of intrigue and adventure rather than the enthusiast of any 
part) had conceived the project of transferring the nearly extin 
guistied insurrection of La Vendfie into Bnttany There already 
existed ir Morbihan bands of Chouans composed of the refuse of 
all parties of men thrown out of employment and desperate of 
hardy smugglers who rnade predatory incursions into the enemy s 
territory but could not keep the field hie the Vendeans Puisayo 
had recourse to Great Britain to extend the Chouan system and 
led the English ministers to expect a general rising in Bnttany, 
and from thence throughout the rest of b ranee if they would only 
furnish the skeleton of an army ammuniuon and musquets 

The Quiberon expedition (the favorite and memorable scheme 
of the late Mr Wmdham then Secretary at War) included the 
most active and spirited of the Emigrants almost all the offioers 
of the ancient French marine and in short all those of that party 
who tired of exile and the miseries of a wondering life, were de 
strous to try fortune once more The English fleet accordingly 
landed on the small peninsula of Quiboron lo 000 Emigrants 
SOOO republican prisoners who had enlisted m hopes to return 
to France 00 000 musquets and a complete equipment for an 
army of 40 000 men Fifteen hundred Chouans jomed this little 
armv on its discmbarkmcnt when it was immediately attacked 
by General Hoche Ho succeeded m turning it tho rcpubli 
can pnsoners who were found m its ranks deserted from it and 
It was defeated after tho most obstinate resistance In tho deadly 
war between tho Emigrants ond tho Republic tho vanquished 
were treated os outlaws and no quarter was given to them 
Their loss was a severe ond irrecoverable blow to tho Emigrant 
party 

The expectations founded on tho armies of Curoj*e on the 
progress of internal discord and on tho attempt of tho Cm grants 
basing foil<Hl recourse was next had to tho dlsccvilcnted Seo 
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tiona It ^\ns hoped to bring about the counter-revolution by 
means of the now Directorial Constitution This Constitution 
V as nevertheless the v ork of the moderate republican party , but 
inasmuch as it gave the ascendant to the middle classes, the 
royalist intriguers indulged confident expectations of entering 
by their means into the Legislature and the Government The 
Comention haiing suppressed the Jacobins and the Fauxbourgs 
in order to put an end to anaichy and violence, the Jeiinesse 
Doric thought this a proper time to insult their fellow-ciiizens 
as Republicans, and the Sections rose against the Convention 
to annul its authorit}’’ now that it was mildly and beneficially 
exercised, and to lestore despotism and the aneient rigimc upon 
w hat principle it is impossible to guess, except that mentioned 
by Luther, that “ human reason is like a drunken man on horse- 
back — set It up on one side, and it is sure to fall over on the other ” 
Or rather, passion is only satisfied with mischievous extremes — 
moderation and wisdom appear to be its bane — and reason is the 
dupe of sophistry and passion 

The Convention notwithstanding held an even course, and was 
detei mined to keep it To avoid the error of the first Constituent 
Assembly, which had involved France in endless troubles by the 
prudery of excluding its members from the subsequent Assembly, 
the Convention decreed the re-election of two-thii ds of its mem- 
bers This prompt and seasonable step, which had for its object 
to save the country from the return of anarchy or a counter-revo- 
lution, excited the greatest possible ferment llie Royalist Com- 
mittee came to an understanding with the journalists and shop- 
keepers of Pans , the Fauxbourg St Germain, hitherto deserted, 
was filled from day to day with Emigrants in the Chouan uniform, 
who made no secret of their design of restoring absolute power, 
while the Section Lepelletiei (or Filles-St Thomas) under the 
guidance of La Harpe,* Lacretelle, and other literary drivellers, 
at once the accomplices and dupes of the reviving party, declared 
loudly (in order to arrive by a diversion at the same end) that 
all power resided in the assembled people The struggle be- 

* This writer appears to have heen much such a politician as he was a 
critic, neglecting the essence for the form, and more taken up with the 
means than the end 
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came more and more funous the majority of the Sections of 
Pans sided with the Section Lepelletier m rejecting tho decree 
of the Convention who however on the 1st of Vendemaire pro- 
nounced both that and the Constitution to have been acceded to 
by the majonty of the primary assemblies throughout Franco 
The Sections had now nothing to do but to submit but as the) 
had farther objects in view or were led on b) those who had thej 
u ere b) no means clisj>osed to do so They proceeded to nominate 
the electors, who were to choose tho new members after their 
own fashion and to organize an armed force to defend their 
meetmgs The Convention apprised of tho coming storm ana 
not inclined tamely to )ield to it collected the troops from tlio 
camp of Sablons delegated its powers to a Committco of five per 
sons Colombel Barros Daunou Lelourneur and Merlin of 
Douai who were charged with the care of the public safety 
enrolled a BaUahon of the Patriots of Eighty nine (amounting lo 
fifteen or eighteen hundred old revolutionists, who had been ob. 
jects of persecution to tho reacUonnaires m iho southern depart 
ments) and on the 11th at night sent lo dicsslvc tho assembly of 
electors bj force but they hod already adjourned During tho 
night of the llth Uic decrco which dissolved tho college of elec 
tors and armed tho Battalion of Patriots of Eighty nine produced 
the greatest consternation and was represented os a return to tho 
8)stcm of terror The Section Lepelletier did ever) thing in its 
power to incite the other Sections to revolt Tiie Convention no 
less alarmed resolved to give the first blow and bring tho nfiair 
to a conclusion by disarming the refractory Sections 

On tho 12tli of Vendemaire (October 3d) at seven or eight 
o clock in the evening General Mcnou accompanied bv tho 
Representatives of the People who alwnjs attended on such oc 
casions as Commissioners of the arm) of the Interior proceeded 
wiih a numerous escort to the place of rendezvous of tho Sec 
lion I epeilcticr to put the decree of the Convention in execution 
llie infantrv cnvalr) and artillery were all crowded togcllicr in 
the Rue Vivienne at the extremitv of which stood tho Convent 
of the Fi//es St Thomas The Scctionancs occupied tlic win 
do'vs of iho houses in this street Several of their battalions drew 
up m line in the court )ord oftheConvent and tho militar) force 
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r/hich General Menou led found itself placed in an embairas'^ing 
predicament The Committee of the Section having designated 
Ihcmsehes as a deputation of the Sovereign People m tlie e\- 
erciso of their original functions, which the Convention had usurp, 
cd, they refused to obey its orders , and after an hour spent 
111 useless conferences, Geneial Menou and the Commissioners 
withdrew by a sort of capitulation, ivithout having dissolved or 
disarmed the meeting The Section thus victorious declared 
themsehes in permanence, sent deputations to the other Sec- 
tions, boasting of its success and ui gently recommending the 
mcasuics best calculated to insure the common tiiumph In this 
manner it ‘prepared for the contest of the 13tli of Vcndemaiie 
(October 4) 

Napoleon, who had been foi some months attending the Com- 
mittee which directed the movements of the Armies of the Re- 
public, w'as at tlie Theatre Feydeau, close to the top of the Rue 
^’ivienne, w'hen he heard of the e\ti aordinary scene that w'as 
passing so near him He went to the spot, cuiious to observe all 
the circumstances Seeing the troops baffled, he hastened to the 
gallery of the Convention to witness the effect of the news and 
mark the character and coloring that would be given to it The 
Convention was entirely at a loss w'hat to do The Repiesentr- 
tives, wishing to exculpate themselves, eagerly accused Menou, 
attributing to treachery (according to the fashion of the time) 
what arose from unskilfulness alone Menou was put under ar- 
rest Several deputies then appeared at the Tribune, stating the 
extent of the danger, which was but too clearly proved by the in- 
telligence that ai rived every moment from different quaiters 
Each member proposed the Geneial in whom he reposed the 
gieatcst confidence to succeed Menou The Thermidoriens wished 
for Barras, but this choice was by no means agreeable to the 
other parties Those who had been on duty with the Army of 
Italy at Toulon and the members of the Committee of Public 
Safety who weie in daily communication with Napoleon, lecom- 
mended him as the person most likely to extricate them from their 
present danger, on account of the promptitude of his resources 
and the firmness and moderation of his character. Mariette, who 
Delonged to the paity of the Moderates, and was one of the lead- 
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mg members of the Committee of Forty appro\ ed of tJiis selec- 
tion Napoleon who ivas m the crowd and heard all that passed, 
considered for above half an hour of the course he should adopt- 
At length ho mode up his mind and repaired to the Committee, 
where he pointed out in the most forcible manner he was able the 
impossibility of directing so important an affair while clogged by 
three Representatives who would in fact take the whole manage 
ment into their own hands and impede all the operations of the 
General — he added that he had witnessed the occurrence m the 
Rue Vivienne and that iho Commissioners had been most to 
blame though they had come forward as angry accusers Struck 
with the truth of this reasoning but unable to remove the Com 
niibsioners without a long discussion in the Convention the Com 
miltee to reconcile all parties (for they had no time to lose) de 
termmed to nominate Barras Genera! in Chief appointing Buona 
parte second in command under him Thus they got nd of tho 
services of the three Commissioners without giving thorn any 
cause of umbrage As soon os Nopolcon found himsolf invested 
with the actual command of tho forces that were to protect tho 
Convention he went to one of tho apartments in tho Tjiuillenes 
where JIcnou remained m custody in order to procure from him 
the necessarj mformation as to tho strength and disposition of the 
troops and the state of the artillery The regular army con 
sisted of only uOUO soldiers of all arms whereas the tional 
Guard at tho disposal of Uio insurgents amounted to 40 000 men 
The park of anillerj v\ os composed of forty pieces of cannon 
then collcctbd at Sablons (about five miles from Pans) and 
guarded by twenty five men It was one o clock in tlio morning 
Buonaparte immediately dispatched o major of the 21st Chas 
seurs (tins major was Murot) with 300 horso to the camp at Sab- 
lons to bring off all tho artillery to tho Garden of the Thuillonca 
Hod another moment been lost, ho would have been too late He 
reached Sablons at three In the rooming where ho fi.Il m with the 
head of a column from the Section Lcpcllcticr which was com 
ing to seize tho park but Murats troops being cavalry and the 
ground a plain tho Scciionancs did not think proper to ruk an 
engagement They accordingly retreated and at five o clock In 
the morning the forty piece of camion entered tlio riiuillcrict 
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Between si\ o’clock and nine Napoleon planted his ariilleij at 
the head of the Pont Louis XVI the Pont-Royal, and the Rue de 
Rohan, at the Col-de-sac Dauphin, in the Rue St Honoie, at the 
Pont-Tournant, &c entrusting the guaiding of it to ofRceis of 
known fidelity The matches w'cic lighted, and the little arrn\ 
was distributed at the difleient posts oi kept in reserve in the Gar- 
dens and at the Carrousel The drums beat to aims in every 
quarter During this inteival the National Guaids were posting 
tliemselves at the outlets of die diflerent streets contiguous to the 
Palace and the Gaiden of the Thuilleries their drums even 
came and beat the charge on the Can ousel and the Place Louis 
XV The danger was imminent , 40,000 National Guards, well 
armed and long since trained to discipline, w’eie in the field and 
highly incensed against the Convention The troops of the line 
entrusted w'lth its defence were compaiatively few in number, 
and might easily be led astiay by catcliing the enthusiasm of the 
populace To increase its dispioportioned foree, the Convention 
had distributed aims to about 1500 individuals called the Patriots 
of 89, who wore divided into three battalions and placed under the 
command of General Berruyei These men fought with the 
most determined valor, their example influenced the other 
tioops, and they were mainly instiumental to the success of the 
day A committee of forty membeis, which had been chosen 
from the Committees of Public Safety and Geneial Security, 
managed all the proceedings, discussed much, but lesolved on 
nothing, while the urgency of the danger incieased every mo 
ment Some proposed that the convention should lay down their 
arms and receive the Sections as the Roman Senators received 
the Gauls Others wished the members to withdraw to Caesar’s 
camp on the heights of St Cloud, theie to be joined by the Army 
of the Coasts of the Ocean , and others recommended that depu- 
tations should be sent to the forty-eight Sections to make them 
various offers 

During these vain discussions, a man named Lafond (an old 
Garde-du-Corps) debouched on the Pont-Neuf, about two o’clock 
in the afternoon, at the head of thiee columns from the Section 
Lepelletier, while another detachment of the same body advanced 
from the Odeon to meet them They joined in the Place Dauphin. 
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General Cartaux who was stationed on the Pont Neuf with 400 
men and four pieces of cannon with orders to defend both sioes 
of the bridge quitted his post and fell back on the wickets of the 
Louvre At the same time a battalion of National Guards oo 
cupied the Infant's Garden They pretended to be faithful to the 
Convention but nevertheless seized this post without orders On 
the other side the church of St Roche the Th^Stro Fnunjais 
the Hotel de Noailles were occupied in force by the National 
Guards The posts of the Conventional troops were not above 
twelve or fifteen paces from them The Sectionaries sent women 
to corrupt the soldiers even the leaders came forward several 
times unarmed and waving their hats as they said to fraUmize! 
The danger rapidly spread Danican the general of the Sections, 
tent a flag of truce to summon the Convention to remove the troops 
that threatened the people and to disarm the Tetronsis moaning 
the patriots of 89 The bearer traversed the posts with his eyes 
bandaged and with all the formalities of wor about three o clock 
He was then introduced into the midst of the Committee of Fortj 
amongst whom his menaces caused much alarm but ho obtained 
nothing Night was coming on, tho populace might have 
availed rhcmselves of the darkness to climb from hou o to house 
to the Thuillenes itself, which wos closely blockaded Napoleon 
had 800 muskets belts and cartndge-boxos brought into Iho hall 
of the Convention to arm tho members and tho clerks as a corps 
of reserve This measure alarmed several of them who then be 
gan to comprehend the seriousness of tho circumstance At 
length at four o clock some muskets were discharged from tho 
H6tcl de Noailles and some of tho balls struck on tho steps of the 
Thuillenes and wounded a woman who was going into tho Gar 
dens At the same moment Lofond s column debouched by the 
Quai Voltaire marching on tho PontRojal and beating tho 
charge Tho batteries then got ready on eight pounder nt the 
Cul'de*Sao Dauphin opened Iho fire on the church of St Roche op- 
posite occupied bj the Insurgents which served as a signal After 
several dischaigcs tho church was earned Lafond s column 
taken in front and flank bv the arttllciy placed on tho quav even 
with the wicket of tho Louvre and nt tho head of tho Pont rio>al 
was routed, the Rue St Ilnnore the Rue St Florcntin and the 
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places adjacent \\cic swept b) tlie "uns About a hundred men 
attempted to make a stand at the Tlieritrc de la Republique, but 
w'^re dislodged by a few shells At si\ o’clock m the evening, 
nil was o\er A few cannon-shots were heard from time to time 
during the night , but thev w'ere filed to pro\ont the barricades 
which some of the inhabitants attempted to form with casks 
There were nearly two hundicd of the Sectionaries killed or 
wounded, and almost an equal number on the side of the Conven- 
tion the grenloi part of the laltci fell at the gates of St Roclu 
The Representatives, Freron, Louvet, and Sieyes, evinced great 
spirit The Section of the Quin/e-Vmgls m the Fauxbourg St 
Antoine was the only one that assisted the Convention, sending 
2‘30 men to its aid The Fnuxbourgs, llow'c^ or, containing the 
poorest of the people, though they did not use in fa^orof the 
Go\crnment, did not act against it The stiength of the armed 
force of the Con^entlon employed on this occasion, reckoning lh»^ 
Representatn es themselves, W'ns about 8500 men 

Assemblages still continued to form in the Section Lepelletier 
On the morning of the 14th some columns marched against them 
by the Boulcvnids, tlie Rue Richelieu, and the Palais-Royal 
Cannon had been planted in the principal streets, so that the 
Sectionaries were speedily dispersed, and the rest of the day was 
passed in traversing the city, visiting the rendezvous of the insur- 
gents, seizing arms, and reading proclamations , in the evening 
order was universally restoied, and Pans was completely quiet 
After this important service, when the officers were presented to 
the C-onvention in a body, Napoleon was chosen by acclamation 
Commander-in-Chief of the Aimy of the Intel lor, Barras being no 
longer allow'ed to combine his military functions with the char- 
acter of Representative General Menou w'as delivered up to be 
tried by a Council ol War, but Buonaparte saved him by insist- 
ing that the Representatives were more in fault than he, and 
should be condemned first Lafond was the only person exe- 
cuted This young man was an emigrant,* and had displayed 
great courage in the action the head of his column on the Pont- 

* This circumst'ince alone points out the complexion of the affair The 
Rojalists made use of the Constitutionalists as tools, and the latter seem to 
have been at all times proud of the occupation 
VOL I 12 
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Royal had formed again thnce under the fire of grape shot be 
fore Jt entirely gave way The ofEcers were very desirous to 
save him but the imprudence of his answers made it quite impos 
sible It 3 not true that the troops were ordered to fire only 
with powder at the commencement of the action, (which would 
have ser\ed to embolden the insurgents and endanger the 
troops ) but towards the latter part of the affair, when sue 
cc^ was no longer doubtful they were told to fire with blank 
cartridges 

After the 13th of Vendemairo Napoleon had to re-oigonize tho 
National Guards as well as those of the Directory and Legislative 
Bodj — a circumstance that conduced very much to his success 
on the famous 18th of Brumaire He left so favdrable an impres 
sion on these different corps that on his return from Egypt 
although the Directory had prohibited its Guards from paying 
him any military honors their order was without effect and the 
soldiers could not be prevented from beating To the Field ! tho 
moment he appeared The foundation of fame and greatness is 
laid regularly step bj step so that the brilliant renown which at 
last astonishes tho world is but the echo of the common consent 
of all those with whom a really powerful mind has come in con 
tact, instead of being tho result of caprice or accident according 
to the opinion of some who would persuade us that tho adven 
turer can at any timo start up and play the hero 1 Great and 
first rate talents it is true arc often concealed from oh»cnaUon 
and arc not suspected till a proper occasion offers for them to 
display themselves but from the first moment that such an 
opportunity occurs they do not foil to stamp their impression on 
outward circumstances and opinion ns surely ns tho seal leaves 
its impression on the wnx* Tho few months during which 
Nopolcon was at tho head of tho Array of Ute Inicnor were roplclo 
with difficulties and disturbance on mg from the installation of 
a new government (tJint of the Dircctort ) tho members of which 
were divided among themselves ns well as often opposed to the 
Councils tho silent ferment which existed among tho old Sco- 
tjonnnes who were still powerful in Pans the active turbulence 
of the Jacobins who u“cd to meet nt the Socictv of tlio Pantheon 
the foreign agents who fomented discord in all quarters and 
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not long before they were mamed * This connection proved 
fortunate and happj for both parties and well perhaps would it 
have been had it also proved lasting! 

Scherer w ho commanded the Army of Italy had not profited as 
he might have done by the victory of Loano He was constantly 
writing to the Directory for monoy and horses, and as they 
could supply him with neither he threatened to evacuate tlie 
coast of Genoa and repass the Var The Directory at a loss 
what to do turned their thoughts to the General of the Interior 
His reputation for boldness and skill and the confidence n posed 
in him by the Army of Italy naturally pointed him out as the 
fittest person to retrieve the present embarrassing situation of 
affairs These considerations determined Uie Government to ap. 
point him Commander in Chief of the ^rrny of Italy He left 
Pans to jom them on the 14th of March I79C General Ilatry 
a veteran of sixty succeeded him in ibo command of the Army 
o! Pans which had become of less importance now that the crisis 
of the scarcity was over ond the Government was more settled 
Puonapano was between six and sc^cn and twenty when ho took 
upon him this new command Some one launling him with his 
}outh on this occasion he is said to have given the memorable 
answer In a yearns time I shall be dead or old ^ Or os it was 
variouslv reported afterwards In a year s lime I shall have Mi 
Ian — J’uarat Milan f — (meaning the namo of tho city or a 
thousand jears ) 

• In March, 1706 —Madame Bcaabanuils wna by birth a Creole of SL 
Domlnga Her name onginally vnis Marie-Joseph Itose Tascher do la 
Pagcrle. hen a child, a black eorcereas had foretold that sbo ahonld be 
one day more than a qneen Her baaband ha 1 been a general in the 
publican arm es, ond bad fought r lUntly in the battles on the Rhine but 
merelj on suspicion os being noble^ had been orrtisted ond Buffered death 
four days bef re the fall of Robcapierre Ills wife had been thrown into 
prison also where she becime acquainted with Madame Fontcnol sner- 
wsrds Madame Toll eo through whom sho was introduced to Bams and 
Into the political circles of the d y Buonaparte left Pans a few days after 
they were mamed ani d iring the Brat campaign in Italy, when all Eu 
rope rang with his exploits, constantly wrote letters to her bemoaning thrir 
separation anJ full of the most passionate and even hoeu- iteJr feelings. On 
his war to join the army he Inroe-l aside to Manellles to visit his m ther 
and Cunily who were residing there. ^ MUle bdl 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CAMPAIGN IN ITALY 

Blonapakte reached Nice, tlie head-quarters of the army, thn 
27th of March, 179G * The picture of tlie army which General 
Sclierer laid before him m as even m orse than any thing he had 
been able to conceive The supply of bread was precarious , no 
distributions of meat had been made for a long time The caval- 
ry was m the worst condition possible, though it had been on the 
Pthone to recruit its strength , but it had suffered for want of pro- 
visions The arsenals of Nice and Antibes, it is true, were well 
furnished with artillery, but destitute of the means of tiansporting 
It from place to place, all the draught horses having perished for 
want There were no means of conveyance left but five hun- 
dred mules The low ebb of the finances was such that Govern- 
ment with all Its efforts could only furnish the chest of the army 
with two thousand louis in specie to open the campaign with, and 
40,0007 in drafts, part of which were protested. Marshal Ber- 
thier preserved among his papers an order of ihe day, dated 
shortly after from Albenga, granting an extraordinary gratifica- 
tion of three louis-d’ors to each General of Division The army 
thus destitute had nothing to expect from France , all its depen- 
dence was on victory and its new General it was only in the 
plains of Italy that it could find carnage-horses for the artillery, 
clothe the soldiers, and mount the cavalry This, however, was 
a bold and almost hopeless undertaking , for the troops consisted 

* He was well received by the other Generals some of them of high 
standing Mossena and Augereau bore testimony to his military talents, 
and expressed their readiness to serve under him Decrfes, afterward Min- 
ister of Marine, who had been intimate with him, hearing he was to pass 
through Toulon, ran to congratulate him as an old acquaintance But hia 
manner without having any thing injurious in it, put a stop to his eager 
zeal, and he never after attempted any familiarity with him 
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of onij 30 000 men actually under arms vnth thirty pieces ol 
cannon at their command, while they stood opposed to 80 000 men 
and two hundred pieces of cannon The army of the Allies, com 
manded by General Beanheu an officer who had acquired con 
siderable reputation in the campaigns of the North, was divided 
into two grand corps the Austrian 45 000 strong under Lieu 
tenant General D Argenteau Afelas Wuksssouich, Liptaj, and 
‘'ebottendorf and the Sardinian amounting to 000 men un 
iler the Austrian General Colli and Generals Latour and Provera 
1 he rest of the forces of the Kiog of Sardinia were employed to 
garns'in the fortresses or defend the frontier of the higher Alps, 
under the command of the Duko of Aoste The French arm} 
was composed of four effective divisions of infantry and two of 
cavalry under Generals Mossenn Augereau Laharpe Serruner 
Stengel and Kilmamo, it amounted to So 000 infantry SuOO 
cavalry, 2o00 artillcrj sappers , total 30 000 men The 
nominal strength of the army according to the Government re 
turns was indeed 100 000 men but out of these 30 000 were 
killed or taken prisoners 30 000 were at Toulon Marseilles and 
Avignon and the rest dispersed lo the hospitals, dipdts and for 
tresses on the coast of Genoa or m the passes of the mountains 
Had the French army been under the ncocs.ily of engaging in a 
general action its inferiority m numbers in artilleiy and cavalry 
must have prevented it from making an cfftcluol stand it haJ 
therefore lo make up for us lofcriority m numbers by rapid 
marches for the want of artillery by the nature of its manccu 
vres and for its mfenont) in cavoliy by tho clioico of positions 
On the other hand tho choracter of tho French soldiers w as cx 
collcnt without which nothing could have been done They had 
distinguished themselves and were grown mured towarontfio 
summits of tho Alps and of the Pyrenees PoAcrtj danger and 
hardships arc the school in which good soldiers arc bred 

Tho state of affairs daily grow worse there was no farther 
time to bo lost Tho army could no longer procure stilwistmco 
where It WM and must cither advance or fall back iSapolcon 
gave orders to advance and thus surprise tho enemy In tho very 
opening of the campaign bj striking a decisive blow Tho head 
quarters had no\er been remoted fartlicr than Nice since the 
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tv'iminf'm'f nn lU of the v nr , In' lU oiu'o jnil them on tlioir inarcli 
for li”ir\'a\ !>')«( tn XkciiihI (ic'iina All llio pri'-om 

on Uio mil li'-t h.ul !on *4 mn^niorul tin ni'-ohoi! ns pornmnonth 
*-titionnr\ uhorotln^ \scro anil won' ninth nutro inti nt on pro 
\irlinr iho tnnfinis of lili' for tlnnisohc^- than on ‘'uppl\ nn; (ho 
wants of iho nrnn Xnpnh'on on roMowini; tho troop , arhlrost;(vl 
thorn thus — “ S ililn r^, \on nro nahorl iniri ilUfi d ' GoM'in- 
in< Ml owns \on nnn h anil t in <ri\o \on nothin^ 'J'lio pationce 
ami «onri*i<' \on lm\< ‘hown in tho innKt of ihoso roaLs me nd- 
nnrahh- , init tin} 'Min \on no nnown, no ylory iC'iilts to \on 
fnni N nir rminr into It m in\ d< sion to loail ^on into the most 
n rtih' jdains in tho world Kith pro\intos and ffioat cilios will 
ho in ^olIr piwor tin re \on will fiml honor, glor}, and wealth 
I^ihlu T'- of Itah ’ will \on ho wanting in courage or persp\cr- 
anto ^ ’ ’] ins speech from a \onng Gi'neral of si\-and-twcn(\ , 

ulread\ distm^nished hj wtll ranud success, was rectned with 
c iger atclaimitioiis 

In the heginnmg of 1700, the King of Sardinia, whose militarv 
and grogra])hit.il situation had piocnied him the title of Por/r;’ 
of the AIp^, had fortresses at the outlets of all the passes lending 
into I’k dinont For the purpose of penelrnting into Italj by forc- 
ing the Mjis, it would have been neccssarv to gam possession of 
one or more of these foi tresses, a work of considtiable iisK and 
difTicnll), ns the roads did not allow of bringing np a battciing- 
tram, and the monntams are coieicd w ith snow during thice quar- 
ters of the \ear, which lea\cs little time foi besieging fortresses 
Napolebn conceived the idea of turning tho whole chain of the 
Alps, and entering Italy at the \cry point whore these lofty 
mountains terminate, and where the Apennines begin Mont 
Blanc (a little to the south of the Lake of Geneva) is the most 
elevated point of the Alps, wdiencc tho range of these mountains 
decreases slowdy in height tow aids the Adriatic as w'ell as tow'ards 
the Mediterranean as far as Mount St Jaques, wdiere they end, 
and where the Apennines begin to rise gradually as far as Mount 
Velino near Rome Alount St Jaques is therefore the lowest 
point both of the Alps and Apennines Savona, a sea-poit and 
fortified town near this place, was well situated as a d&pot and 
point of support Fiom this town to La Madonna it is vhree 
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miles whence it was reckoned six miles to Carcan by a road 
which might in a few days be rendered practicable for artillery 
From Carcan there are carnage roads leading into Piedmont and 
ftfontferrat This 13 the only point by which Italy can be en 
tered without passing over high mountains , and hero the eleva- 
tions of the ground are so tnfling that at a later period (dunng 
the timpire) a canal was projected for joining the Adnatic to tho 
Mediterranean by the Po the Tanaro (he Bormida and bj locks 
from that river to Savona The plan of invading Italy on this 
side gave hopes of separating the Austnan and Sardinian armies 
as Tunn and Milan might be marched upon with equal facility 
in this direction and the Piedmontese would bo interested in 
covering the one the Austnans the other 

In pursuance of the design of turning the Alps and invading 
Italy by the Col di Cadibona it was necessary to collect the whole 
army 00 its extreme riglit a dangerous operation had not tho 
snow then covered all the passes of the Alps so as to prevent the 
enemy from attacking them while making this change of position 
from tho defensive to the oflbnsivo order Serruncr posted him 
self at Oraressio on the other side of Mount St Jaques to observe 
Colli s comp near Cova Mossena and Augcrcau took possession 
of Loano Finale, and Savona along tho cooct Laharpe men 
aced Genoa and hia vanguard led by Ccrvoni, occupied Voltn 
The French minister demanded of the Senate of Genoa a pas- 
sage by the Bocchetta and (ho keys of Gnvi n demand which 
spread alarm through this city and even as far as Milan 

Beaulieu hastened with all speed to tho aid of Genoa Ho ad 
vancedtoNovi and divided his arm> into three corps tho nght 
at Ceva under Colli was ordered to defend tlio Stura and the 
Tanaro, tlio centre under D Ai^cnlcau marched on Montenoffo 
to intercept tho French armj m its vv ay to Genoa by falling on 
its Icfl dank and cutting it off from the road of La Cornicho, 
Beaulieu in person marched with his left on \ol(ri bj the Boc 
chetta to protect Genoa B> this manmuvre which at first seem 
ed skilful enough ho had in fact disconnected his force as no 
conjnunJcation was practicable between his left and Ills teiitre 
except round tho back of the mountains while tho French could 
imito in a few hours and fall in a mass on cither of tho enemy s 
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corjw, on Pic doH iU of cilluT of winch tlic other would be com 
jtolh d to r<tr<at In c 'H'-i (lunice of tins plan, General D’\r- 
':cnt< an, w nil the Au'-tnan unire, encamp' d on Lower I\Ionte. 
note on the lOth of April, and on the 1 1th marc Ik d on Monte- 
1( nino to di 1) )iK.h b\ La Madonna on .Sa\ona Colonel Uamjion, 
who wa*- orden d to nuard the tlnce redoubts of iMonteleiiino, 
heanu" of the cneinx’N march, pushed forw nrd n siiong rccon 
noitnng pirl\ to nact Inm. which was druen back from noon till 
two m the afo rno ai, whi n if rcgami d the ledoubls, which D’Ar. 
qonteau m \am nttempft d to enn m tine e successne assaults , 
and his iroc']''- la mu fatigued, lit was foiccd to take up a position, 
mtcndmu to turn the n doubts m the morning General Certoni, 
who had been atiackcd In Ileauht u before \ oltn on the lUth, dc- 
fi'iuh'd himsf If thr.iugh the d'i\, fell back during thccneinng and 
the night of the 1 llh, and j'lmed Laharpe s dnision, which on tho 
liJlh before da\ -break was diawn up in the roar of Rampon ot/ 
Montelegmo During the night Napoleon marched with Au 
gcrcau s and I\I.i'-sena s dnisions, the latter of which debouched 
b) the Col di C.idibona and b\ Castella//o behind Montenotfe 
At da\-bicak on the 12th, D’ Vrgentcau, surrounded on all sides, 
was attacked m fiont by Rampon and Laharpe, and m flank 
and rear bv Massena s dn ision The rout of the Austrians w as 
comjilcte , those that were not killed were either taken or dis- 
persed four stand of colors, fi\c pieces of cannon, and 2000 
prisoners were the trophies of this day Beaulieu, in the mean- 
time, presented himself before Voltii, but found nobody there , 
had a long conference with Nelson, the English Admiral, and did 
not hear till the 13lh of tho loss of the battle of Montenotte and 
the entiance of the French into Piedmont He was then obliged 
to retreat suddenly, and by such bad and circuitous roads, that it 
took him tw'o days to reach Millesimo, and twelve to evacuate his 
manfazmes at Voltri and in the Bocchetta 

On the 12th the head-quarteis of the French army Avere re- 
moved to Carcari The Allies occupied Dego and Millesimo, 
which cover the two great roads into Piedmont and Lombardy 
But on the next day but one (the 14th) the battle of Millesimo 
opened both these roads to the Fiench The enemy had strength- 
ened his right by occupying the lull of Cossaria, Avhich commands 
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both branches of the Bormida On the 13th Augereau who«e 
troops had not been engaged at the battle of Montenotte attacked 
the right of the line opposed to him with such impetuosity that 
he carried the defiles of Millesimo and surrounded the hill of 
Cossana The Austrian General Provera, with his rear guard 
2000 strong was out off m this desperate situation he took re 
fuge in an old ruined castle where he barncadoed himself From 
Its top ho saw the Sardinian army preparing for the battle of the 
following day and conceived hopes of being released Napoleon 
tried (but without being able to succeed) to gam possession of the 
castle of Cossana The next day the two armies engaged , JIos- 
sena and Laharpe carried Dego after an obstinate conflict, Me 
nard and Joubert took the heights of Bicbtro All Colli s attacks 
for the purpose of delivenng Provera were fruitless , so that the 
latter in despair laid down bis arms Great advantages resulted 
from this victory m the quantity of artillery and ammunition as 
well as the number of prisoners taken It also separated the 
Austrian and Sardinian armies Beaulieu removed his head 
quarters to Acqut on the Milan road and Colli procteded to 
Ceva to oppose the junction of Serruner and to cover Turin 
Meantime Wukossowicbs division of Austrian Grenadiers 
which had been sent on from Voltn by Sassollo reached Dego at 
three o clock in tJie nioroing of the loth of April ond easily car 
ned the village in which there were only a few French battalions 
Their arrival occasioned some panic os it was diflicult to imagine 
how the enemy could have got to Dego while the advanced posts 
on the Acqui road remained undisturbed Napoleon marched to 
Dego which was retaken after n very smart action of lv\o hours 
Adjutont General Lanusvc who vms afterwards n General of 
division and fell at the battle of Alc\ondrm in Egypt in 16U1 
waschiefl) instrumental to its success which at one timn appeared 
doubtful At the head of two battolions of light troops lie climbed 
tlie left side of the hill of Dego wnul r some Hungarian Grcna 
diers Imrtcned to oppose Ins progress twice the two columns nd 
> nnerd and w ere obliged to full back but the third time Lanii so 
placing Ins hat on the point of his sword rushed forward ond by 
his example decided the victory Ihis exploit which took place 

In Uio siolit of the General in Chief j roctircd him the rank nf 
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brigndier-gcncral Generals Causse and Bonnel ere killed , they 
came fiom the Easlcin P 3 icnees, and thp officers it ho had ser\ed 
in that army ah\ ays displa 3 ’ed rcmaikablc courage and impetu- 
OS 113 '- It M as at the village of Dego that Napoleon for the first 
tune took notice of a lieutenant-colonel, v horn he made a colonel 
This was Lannes, who aftcrwaids became a Marshal of the Em- 
pire and Duke of klontcbello, and evinced the greatest piow'ess in 
a hundred battles Buonaparte alw'a 3 fs show cd no less supcnoiitv 
m the quickness w'lth w Inch he discovered bravely than m the 
generosity with which he rcw'aided it 

A ficr the action of Dego, operations w ere pi incipally directed 
against the Piedmontese, and it w'as thought sufficient to keep the 
Austiians m check Laharpe was placed m obseivation at the 
camp of San Benedetto on the Belbo, wdierc, fiom the scarcity of 
pioMsions, the soldiers w^ere guilty of set oral excesses Serru- 
rier, having heard at Garessio of the battles of Montenotte and 
Millesimo, occupied the heights of San Giovanni di Muiuilto, and 
entered Ceva on the same day that Augereau arrived on the heights 
of Montezemoto Colli had ah eady evacuated the town on the 
17th, and letreated beyond the Corsaglia, leaving the aitilJeiy of 
his camp behind him, which he had not time to cany off, and 
placing a gari ison in the fort The ai rival of the victorious army 
on the summit of Montezemoto was a sublime spectacle From 
that position the troops beheld the immense and feitile plains of 
Piedmont, the Po, the Tanaro, and a multitude of other riveis 
meandered in the distance , m the horizon a glittering circle of 
snow and ice bounded the rich valley at Us feet Those gigantic 
barriers, which rose like the limits of another world, w Inch nature 
had rendered almost impassable, and on which ait had lavished 
all Its strength, had yielded as by enchantment “ Plannibal 
forced the Alps,” said Napoleon, eyeing those stupendous moun- 
tains, “ and we have turned them 

The army passed the Tanaro, and for the first time found itself 
m the plains, where the cavalry became necessary General Sten- 
gel, who commanded it, crossed the Corsaglia at Lezegno on the 
right bank of that river, near its junction with the Tanaro On 
the 20th, Serrurier, while passing the bridge of St Michel to attack 
the right of Colli’s army, as Massena was passing the Tanaro to 
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turn his left, met Colli s troops who had become sensible of the 
danger of his situation and had abandoned it in the nigb to retire 
to MondoTi The French General w as repulsed and forced to 
turn back partly from the want of disciplme m the troop**, some 
of them having taken to pillage On the 22d however he de 
bouched by the bridge of Torre Massena by that of St Jlichel, 
the General in Chief by Lezegno advancing in three columns on 
Mondovi where Colli had intrenched himself Serruner earned 
the redoubt of La Bicoque and thus decided the battle of Alon 
dim The town with all its magazines fell into the power of the 
victor General Stengel who had adianccd too far into the plain 
with a thousand horse in pursuit of the enemy was attacked in 
his turn by tlie Piedmontese ca\aliy which were excellent and 
while making his retreat m good order, received a mortal thrust 
in a chaige and fell dead on the spot iMurat camo up at tho 
head of three regiments and put the Piedmontese to flight 
General Stengel was a native of Alsace and on excellent odlccr 
combining the fire and activity of jouth with tho judgment of age 
Two or three days before hts death having been the first to enter 
Lezegno the General m Chief arrived a few hours Inter and 
found that the defiles and fords had been reconnoitred guides pro> 
cured the curate and post-master questioned provisions bespoke 
and every tiling he could wish for in readiness Stengel was 
shortsighted and this circumstance proved fatal to him We con 
hardly lament those who fell In tins early struggle for indepcnd 
cnce— happier than those who lived to see its end I Death closed 
their eyes on victory nor did they think they should fall in vain 
Tho loss of tho Piedmontese in this battle amounted to 3000 
slam eight pieces of cannon ten stand of colors, and luOO pris- 
oners, among whom were three Generals After the battle of 
Mondovi Napoleon marf hed on Chcrasco Serruner advanced on 
Fossano and Augcreau on Albo Beaulieu had proceeded from 
Acqui towards Nczzo-della Poglia with half his army to make a 
diversion in behalf of the Piedmontese but too late, ho fell back 
on the Po as soon os ho heard of tho treatj concluded at Clic 
rasco This last is a fortified place and supplied tho I rencfi 
troops with artillery magazines Tho armj then passwl the 
Sturt and cn amped before the little town of Bra Strruners 
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junction hnd thrown open the communication with Nice I / Ponte- 
di-Na\ 1 , and reinforcements of artillerj'^, with all the ores that 
could bo got ready, also arrived from thence In the 1 o actions 
the army had made acquisition of a great quantity of c inon and 
hoises, and a few days after entering Cherasco, tb artillery 
could furnish si\ty guns well supplied and horsed The sol- 
diers, who had been w’lthout rations foi the last ten ays, now' 
received them regularly , pillage and disorder, the us il accom- 
paniments of w'ant and hurried marches, ceased , the ipearance 
of the arr ly was improved and its losses repaired, soi lieis pour- 
ing in by every road from all the depots and hospitals t)f the coast 
of Genoa on the mere report of the victories gained by the army 
and of the abundance it enjoyed The Couit of Sardinia in these 
circumstances saw no other alternative but to propose an armis- 
tice Count Latour, a cavalier of the old school, and Colonel 
Lacoste, an intelligent and liberal-minded man, w'ere charged 
with the King’s powers , and the terms proposed w'ere, that the 
King of Sardinia should secede from the Coalition, and send a 
plenipotentiary to Pans to treat for a definitive peace , that Ceva, 
Coni, and either Tortona or Alexandria should be immediately 
surrendered to the French army, with all then artillery and stores , 
that the French should continue to occupy their present positions, 
and a free communication be allow'ed them by the militaiy roads 
to and from France , and that Valenza should be evacuated by 
the Neapolitans and placed in the hands of the French General 
till he should have effected the passage of the Po Colonel Murat, 
principal aid-de-camp, was dispatched to Pans, by way of Mount 
Cenis, w'lth this capitulation and twenty-one stand of colors His 
eirand caused great joy in the capital Junot, who had been sent 
forward after the battle of Millesimo by the Nice road, arrived 
later In the course of a month from the opening of the cam- 
paign, the Legislature had five times decreed that the army of 
Italy had deserved well of its country 

From this time the Austrians, left to fight their own battles, 
might be pursued into the interior of Lombaidy But would it 
be prudent to do so Many thought it madness to attempt the 
conquest of Italy w'lth so small an army and with a hostile king, 
dom in their rear These persons were for revolutionizing Pied 
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/nont before they -ventured faSwWher, but Buonaparte saw little 
ianger on this side now that lAabi»e fortresses were given up and 
was of opinion that the French ural *niy ought not to halt till they 
bad reached the Adige the best lilf diae of defence against the Aus- 
tnan succors which would soon n^Dn doubt pour down from the 
Tyrol and the Fnoul This counse\s3el prevailed To dare is in 
critical circumstances often the mean^ao of success, as to cany into 
eflect what to others appears madness miras the surest sign of genius. 
Ordinary minds are appalled no less Heciy the magnitude than by 
the danger of an enterprise Buonapaiyfe-te s clearness of percep 
tion and promptness of resolution were alaceike conspicuous through 
the whole of the campaign and it is the Lenunion of these mo qua! 
iiies that distinguishes the hero from the m^i^h re speculative dreamer 
or fool hardy adventurer From Cherasccf'ev he addressed a proc- 
lamation to the arm) m which traces may vr be found of the con 
tranciy of sentiment and the apprehensions ihtdnit were entertained 
Soldiers )ou have tn fifteen days gamed snn t victories taken 
twentv one stand of colors fifty five pieces of^ j cannon and sov 
eral fortresses and overrun (he richest part oft i Piedmont jot 
hove made lo 000 prisoners and killed or wounthtfed upwards 
10 000 men Hitherto jou have been fighting ft^U barren rocks, 
made memorable by jour valor though useless lo'lisyour counirj , 
but jour exploits now equal those of tho Armies ol <* Holland anc. 
the Rhino 1 ou w ere utterly destitute and you Bhavo supplicc 
all jour wants lou have gamed battles v^ithout ca/c^non passed 
rivers without bridges performed forced marches wilthout shoes 
and bivouacked without strong liquors and often wjt Ihout bread 
Ivono but republican phalanxes the Soldiers of libro rtj could 
have endured what JOU have (lone thanks to jou SoIJdjcrs for 
jour porsevemneo^ “Vour grateful counlrj owes it3\isnrcty to 
JOU and if the taking of Toulon was an earnest of tlic-v iminor 
lal campaign of 1“01 vour present victories foretell oni'i more 
plonou riie two armies which lately attacked jou In fuVl con 
ftdcnce now flv lx*f)re jou with constermtion thoperverst men 
who laughed at jourdjstn'ss and inunnllj rejoiced at the triaimph 
of vouren mies an. now confiunded anl trembling Butj Sol 
dien vou have jet tl-me nothin,^ for there slill remains mudh to 
do Jv ither Turin or 'Iilan are jours Uic nslics of the cron- 
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qiierois of Tarquin nrc still trodden under foot bv the assassins 
oi Bnsbcvillc It IS sfiid that there are some among you wliose 
couiage IS shaken, and ^\ho would prefer returning to the sum- 
mits of the Alps and Apennines No, I cannot believe it The 
Mctois of iMontenottc, Millcsimo, Dego, and i\IondoM are eager to 
extend the glory of the French name 

On the l")th of ]May the dcfiniti\c treaty of peace with the 
Court of Sardinia was signed by^ Count Revel at Pans, by wdiich 
the fortresses of Alexandria and Com were suriendeied to the 
Arm} of Italy, Susa, Biunctta, and Exilles w'ero to be demol- 
ished, and the Alps opened , the King of Sardinia being left wdth 
no other fortified places than Turin and Foit Baid, and the Coali- 
tion thus deprived of the assistance of a pow'er wdiich could send 
from fifty to sixty thousand men into the field, and was still more 
formidable from its situation This treaty must have been ex- 
torted by mam force, and shows the brilliant success of Napo- 
leon’s arms, as the King of Sardinia was father-in-law' both to 
Monsieur and the Count D’Aiiois, and it was at his couit that the 
first plan of the Coalition was concerted 

The gates of the forti esses of Coni, Tortona, and Alexandria 
were opened to the French m the beginning of May The head- 
quarters were fixed at Tortona Beaulieu had letreated be- 
yond the Po, and prepared to defend the passage of that river 
opposite Valen/a An article in the concluding pait of the ar- 
mistice stipulated for the surrender of that town to the French to 
enable them to pass the Po there This was a riise de guerre. 
With the same view to mislead, scarce had Massena i cached 
Alexandiia when he pushed forward parties in the direction of 
Valenza Augereau left Alba to encamp at the mouth of the 
Scrivia Seiruiier and Laharpe repaired to Tortona, wheie the 
grenadieis of the army were assembled to the number of 3500 
men With these choice troops, with the cavalry and twenty- 
four pieces of cannon, Napoleon, suddenly turning to the right, 
advaneed by forced marches on Piacenza to surprise the passage 
of the Po The moment the intended object was unmasked, all 
the other divisions abandoned their posts and followed him with 
the utmost expedition On the 7th of May, at nine o’clock in 
the morning, he ariived before Piacenza, having marched sixteen 
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leagues in tliirtj-six hours He proceeded to the bank of the 
river where he remained till the passage was effected, and the van 
was on the opposite side The ferrj boat of Piacenza carried 500 
men or 50 horses, and crossed m half an hour The river is ^ ory 
rapid and about a quarter of a mile in breadth Lanusse passed 
first with 500 grenadiers Two squadrons of the enemy s hussars 
m vain opposed their landing In the night of the 7th the whole 
army had come up, and on the 0th the bridge was finished 
Liptay s division of the Austrian army consisting of eight 
battalions and eight squadrons arrived during the night from 
Pavia at Fombio one league from the bndge of Piacenza On 
the 8th in the afternoon it was discovered that the steeples and 
houses of the village were embattled and filled vv^th troops and 
that cannon were planted on the roads which crossed some nee 
fields It became of the utmost importance to dislodge the Aus- 
trian general from Fombio whore lie might receive great rein 
forcements and it would be unsafe to bo compelled to give battle 
with so large a nver in the rear Napoleon gave orders for such 
dispositions as the nature of the ground required and in an hour 
the village was earned and the Austnans routed w ith the loss of 
their cannon three standards, and above 2000 prisoners Tho 
wreck of this corps threw themselves into Pizzighcttone which 
only a few dajs before was thought too far from tho scat of war to 
bo put in a state of defence It had been ascertained from tho pns- 
oners that Beaulieu was on his march to encamp behind Fombio 
It was therefore possible that some of his troops not knowing what 
had happened in tho afternoon might advance to Codogno to take 
up their quarters there and the troops w ere instructed accordingly 
Laharpo drew up in front of this place and Masicna took post at 
the head of tho bridge across tho Po to support him in cn o of 
need Tho General m Chief ofter giving orders for the vig 
ilant look out returned to his headquarters at Piacenza Im 
had been /brescen took place Bonuheu on hearing of Napoleon § 
advance on Piacenza put all his troops in motion in hopes of com 
log up in time to prevent the passage of tho river A regiment of 
cavalry that preceded the column in vvhich ho was stumbled on 
Loliarpc 8 advance posts and turned back to giv e llie alarm T to 
French bivouacswerc speedily underarms aftcrdischargmgaf w 
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chols tho} hoard no more of the enemy Lahnrpe went forward 
vith a piquet and some officcis to ascerlam what «as the matter, 
hut returning bv a difTercnt path from tliat by which he set out, 
tlic troops who were on the watch took him for the enemy , tliey 
received tlieii General with a brisk fire, and he fell dead, pierced 
by the bullets of his own soldiers Lahaipe was a Sw’iss of the 
canton of Valid Ills hatred of the government of Berne had e\- 
posed him to persecution, from which he had sought an asylum in 
France He was an olTicer of distinguished biaveiy and much 
beloved by his troops, though of an unquiet temper It was re 
marked that during tho action of Fombio, on the evening pieced 
mg his death, he had appeared absent and dejected, giving no 
orders, seemingly deprived of his usual faeulties, and over- 
w’helmed by some fatal presentiment The new's of this melan- 
choly accident reached head quarters at four in the morning 
Berliner was instantly dispatclicd to this division of the vanguard, 
and found the troops in the greatest distress 

On entering the States of Parma, Napoleon at the passage of 
the Thebbia received envoys from the Prince, suing for peace 
and for protection Tins was granted on condition that the Duke 
paid two millions in French money, furnished the stores of the 
army wuth a quantity of hay and wheat, and supplied 1600 horses 
for the artillery and cavalry It was on this occasion also that 
Napoleon evaded a contribution of works of art to be sent to the 
Museum at Pans, being the first instance of the kind that occurs 
in modern history Parma furnished twenty pictures chosen by 
the French Commissioners, among others the famous St Jerome 
of Correggio The Duke offered £80,000 to be allowed to keep 
this picture , the opinion of the army-agents was decidedly in 
favor of accepting the money The Genei al-in-Chief said, there 
would very soon be an end of the two millions of francs , while 
the possession of such a mastei piece by the city of Pans would 
remain a proud distinction to that capital, and would produce other 
clicfs-d'‘(BUvre of the same kind Vain hope ’ Not a ray of the sen- 
timent or beauty contained in this picture dawned upon a French 
canvas during the twenty years it remained there, nor ever would 
lo the end of time A collection of works of art is a noble orna- 
ment to a city, and attracts strangers , but works of genius do 
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nol beget other v. orks of gemus, however they may inspire a taste 
for them and furnish objects for curiosity and admiration Cor 
reggio It 13 said the author of this inimitable performance 
i>carcelj ever saw a picture Parma where his works had been 
treasured up and regarded with idolatry for nearly three hundred 
years had produced no other painter like him A false inference 
has been draw n from w orks of science to w orks of art as if there 
could be a perpetual addition and progression both in one and the 
other but science adtances because it ne\er loses any of its 
firmer results which are definable and mechanical whereas art 
IS wholly conversant with indefinable and cionescent beauties and 
can never get beyond the point to which individual nature and 
genius have carried it The nccumulation of models and tho 
multiplication of schools after the first rudiments are conquered 
and the language is os it were learnt, only create indolence dis- 
traction pedantry and mediocnty No age or nation can ever 
ape another The Greek sculptors copied Greek forms, the 
Italian painters embodied tlie sentiments of the Roman Catholic 
religion How is it posaible to arnvo at tho same oxcclicnco 
without seeing the one or feeling the other ? From the time that 
men begin to borrow from others instead of ihcmsolves and to 
study rules instead of nature the progress of art ceases In Italy 
ihero has not been a painter worthy of tho name for the Inst hun 
dred and fifty years ^ It was not amiss m one point of mow that 
the triumphs of human genius should bo collected togotlier m 
tho Louvre as trophies of human liberty or to deck out the 
stern, gaunt form of tlie Republic which was declared incnpablo 
of maintaining the relations of pcnco and amity with the ncliest 
spoils ofwar otlierwiso these works would mako most impression 
and are most likely to git o o noble and enthusm tic impulse to the 
mind m tho places which gate them birth and in connection with 
iho history and circumstances of those who produced tliem — 
torn from these they lose half their interest and Mtal principle 
Besides tho French see nothing but what is Frencli Barbansm 
and rusticity may perhaps be Instructed but false refinement is 
Incorrigible They hato no turn for tho fine arts mu ic poetiw 
pamting Thev have indeed enneatured anil ill colored tho C reck 
statues ns they hate pnraplirascd tlie Greek drama but that i* 
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dl Tins people arc “born to converse, to vnlc, and live vith 
ease, ’ but they are qualified for notliing that requires tlie mind 
to make an arduous cflort oi to soar beyond its ordinary flight 
Buonaparte could do and did a gicat deal for France, but he 
could not ttninahc the character of the people Give them Da- 
Md‘s pictures, and tlic} are satisfied , and no other countiy will 
eicr quarrel with them foi the possession of the pri/c’* — Still, 
justice should ho done to tiie taste and judgment w'ltli which the 
} election was made, which was no less striking than the univer- 
sality of the souices fiom whence it was drawn As a gallery, 
the Lorn re was uninallcd e\cn the Vatic.in shrinks before it 
Not a first-rate picture is to he met with on the Continent, hut it 
found Its way to the Loinre Among other claims to our giati 
tude and wonder, it ••hortened the road to Italy, and it W'as “ r. 
journey like the path to hea\cn,” to visit it for the first time 
You walked for a quarter of a mile thiough works of fine art, 
the ^ ery floors echoed the sounds of immortality The cficct w'as 
not broken and frittered by being dn ided and taken piecemeal, 
hut the w hole w as collected, heaped, massed together to a gor- 
geous height, so that the blow' stunned you, and could never he 
forgotten This was what the art could do, and all other preten- 
sions seemed to sink before it 

School called unto school , one great name answered to another, 
sw'elling the chorus of universal praise Instead of robbery and 
sacrilege, it w'as the crowning and consecration of art , there was 
a dream and a glory, like the coming of the Millennium These 
w'orks, instead of being taken from their respective countiies, 
w'ere given to the world, and to the mind and heart of man, from 
w hence they sprung The shades of those W'ho w rought these 

This celebrated artist, looking nt some fine Ciraccis no longer in the 
Louvre, said to a friend who was with him, “ Don’t you remember the time 
when we were sufiiciently absurd to admire those daubs V' His own works 
now fill up the vacancy The entrance of the Apollo, the Dying Gladia- 
tor, and other great worlvs from Rome, at the end of the year, was cele 
brated by a procession of the two Councils, the Artists, by bands of music, 
and appropriate incriptions, by the rehearsing of a long dithyramdic poem 
and the chaunting of Horace’s Carmen Secular e, through the streets of 
Pans so oddly do they mix up new and old ' Is not this milange to be ac- 
counted for from the spirit of the Catholic Religion t 
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miracles might here look down pleased and satisfied to see the 
pure homage paid to them not out of courtesy or os a condescension 
of greatness but as due to them of n„ht as the salt of the earth ' 
The load that killed Correggio here first fell off and Raphael 
might smile at having missed a Cardinal s hat Art no longer a 
bondswoman nas seated on a throne aud her sons were kings 
The spirit of man walked erect, and found its true le\el in the 
triumph of real over factitious claims Whoever felt the sense of 
beauty ir the yearning after excellence haunt his breast wa 
amply avenged on the injustice of fortune ana might boldly an 
sner those who asked u hat there was but birth and title in the 
vorld that was not base and sordid — Look around ^ These are 
my inhcmance, this is the class to which I belong' He uho 
had the hope nay but the earnest wish to achieve any thing like 
the immortal norks before him rose in imagination and m the 
scale of true desert above prmcipahties and power? All that it 
had entered into his mind to conceive his thought m tangled 
forests his vision of the night was here perfected and accom 
plished was acknowledged for the fair and good, honored viilli 
the epithet of ditine spoke on intelligible language thundered 
over Europe and received the bended knee of the universe 
Those masterpieces wore the true handwriting on the wall which 
told the great and mightj of the earth that their empire was 
passed away — that empire of arrogance and frivolity which as- 
sumed all supenonly to itself and scoffed at every thing that 
could give a title to it Thej might bo considered as naturalized 
and at home in this their adopted country which set an exclusive 
V alue on w hat could contnbutc to the public ornament or tlic pub- 
lic use and had disallow ed all claims to distinction that could insult 
or interfere with those of truth noturc and genius Thclxiuvro 
was therefore a great moml lesson a school and discipline of 
humanity ' Buonaparte has explained his views on this point m 
a letter publiclj addressed to Oriani the celebrated mnthemnti 
cisa where he assures him that all men of genius all who had 
dislmgutshcd themselves In the republic of letters were to bo ac 
counted natives of F nuice w hatever might bo the actual place of 
iheir birth Hitherto hosavs the learned In Italy did not 
enjoy the consideration to which they were entitled — thej lived 
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retired jii tlicir laboratories and hbraiics, too happy if tlic^ could 
escape the notice, and coiibcquently the peiaccution of kings and 
priesis It is non no loiigei thus — thcic is no longer religious 
inquisition nor despotic power Thought is free in Italy 1 m- 
\ite tlic litcrar\ and scientific persons to consult together, and 
propose to me tlieir ideas on the subject of gnnig new life and 
Mgor to the fine arts and sciences All who desire to iisit 
France will be rccti\cd with distinction b}' the GovcrniT'cnt 
The people of France ha\e more pride in cniolling among their 
cili/cns a skilful inathcinatician, a painter of reputation, a dis- 
tinguished man m any class of lotteis, than m adding to their ter- 
iitoriesa large and wealth} cit} ” This is the tiue spiiit ot 
Jacobinism , and not the turning the Thiiillcries into a potatoe- 
garden — Once moic, as to the charge of plunder and lobbei}, 
all the collections in Euiopc answer it, for they aie composed of 
works by the same masters If these woiks weie hen -looms, and 
sacred to the soil where they giew, they could not be removed 
What IS subject of barter and sale in time of peace, may be reck- 
oned among the spoils of w’ar The Cartoons, the Elgin klarbles 
answ'er it That these pictures w'cre received in lieu of other con 
tnbutioiis IS proved by this, that jC80,000 were olTered foi the ros- 
toiation of the St Jerome, and refused If the army agents had 
liad their w ay, W'e should have heard nothing about the robbery, 
because w'e ourselves should have liked to have pocketed the same 
sum We who transfer whole people and bombard peaceful towns, 
talk at our ease about rapine and sacrilege committed on statues 
and pictures, because they offer no temptation to our cupidity 
TJie population of Parma, was 40,000 souls Its citadel was 
in bad repair The duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla 
belonged to the Farnese family Elizabeth, wife of Philip V 
brought them into the house of Spam Don Carlos, his son, pos- 
sessed them in 1714 , who being afterwards called to the throne 
of Naples, these duchies passed to the House of Austria in 1748, 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle the Infant Don Philip was in. 
vested with them, whose son Ferdinand succeeded him in 1762 
He was Condillac’s famous pupil, and died in 1802 He in 
habited the castle of Colorno, surrounded with monks, and occu 
pied with the most minute and rigid observance of religious duties 
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CHAPTER X 

CAMPAIGN IN ITALT CONTINUED 

On the 10th of May the French army marched from Casar 
Pusterlengo on IrOdi where Beaulieu hod effected his junction 
with Sebotteudorrs and Roselnuni s divisions, and had directed 
Colli and Wukassow ich northwards on Milan and Cassano Na 
poleon 6 object tias to intercept these last troops if possible be 
fore they could reach their destination but on the Lodi road be 
met with a strong rear guard of Austrian grenadiers uho made a 
most obstinate resistance but tvere at last thrown into disorder 
and pursued hotly by the French who entered Iho to«n pell mell 
with them the enemy in vam endeavoring to close the gates 
The fugitives rallied on the other side of the bridge outside the 
town where Beaulieu uas posted with 12 000 mfantiy and 4000 
cavalry and between twenty and thirty pieces of cannon Na 
poleon ui hopes of still cutting off the division (10 000 strong) 
which was marching on Cassano resolved to pass the bridge over 
the Adda the same day under the encmv s firo and to astonl li 
them by so daring an operation Acconlmgl} after a fow liotirs* 
rest m the town about five o clock ut the evening ho ordered 
General Beaumont witli some cavalrj to cross the Adda at a ford 
half a league above fho town end toopennfirc on liocnemys 
right At the same time ho placed at tlio ciUranco of tho bridge 
and near it all tho disposable artillery of tho armj to answer the 
fire of tho enemy s guns which wero ranged on tho other side 
In the tliickcst of the cannonade ho himself stepped fonvnnl to 
point two of tho guns m such a manner os to render It impossible 
for any one to approach in order to umlcrmino or blow up tho 
bridge Ho had drawn upilio grcnndiirs in close column behind 
tho rampart of the town on tho edge of the Adda where they 
were in fact nearer tho cnemj s guns than the lino of tho Aus 
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Irian infnnlr\ itself tlio lattor li.iMn^r w illidrnwn behind n risinn 
ground at ‘^ome distance to ‘:helter from the balk of the 

French batteries As soon ns Buonnpaitc perconed tlic fire ol 
the Aiistimn artillery slacken, and timt Gcncial Beaumont had 
made good his landing on the other side, he ordered the charge to 
sound, and the head of the column of gicnndiers, by a sudden 

heel to the left, reached the bridge, \slnch it crossed at a run- 
ning pace in a fe« seconds, and instantly sci/cd the enemy’s can 
non The column had been exposed to the gicatcst danger at 
the moment of whcoliim to the left to reach the hiidcc From the 
tremendous fire they had to encounter, there was for an instant 
some hesitation, hut Lannes, Berliner, and D’Allemagne heading 
the column, hurried them on, so that they soon reached the oppo- 
site side of the budge t\ithoul an} sensible loss, fell upon the 
Austrian line before thej had time to rail}, bioke it, and forced 
them to retreat on Ciema in the greatest disorder, with the loss 
of their aitillery, set oral stand of colois, and 2300 prisoners 
This operation, conducted in such dangerous circumstances with 
so much boldness and presence of mind, has alw ays been referreo 
to as one of Buonaparte’s most brilliant exploits It w’ns on this 
oceasion, in compliment to the personal bravery he had showm, 
that the soldiers gave him the title of the Lutle Corporal The 
French did not lose ahote 200 men * Colli and Wukassowuch 
had however crossed the Adda at Cassano, and made then escape 
by the Brescia road, winch determined the French to march on 
Pizzighettone, and secure that fortress before it could be repaired 
or victualled Napoleon in lus nightly rounds heie fell in w’lth 

* This account has been criticised ns inconsistent with his own express- 
ion in the original bulletin, where he speahs of the “ terrible passage of the 
bridge of Lodi” But there is no inconsistency, for he speaks in the same 
place of the smallness of their loss “ J/" we have lost font menp he says we 
owe it to the promptitude of the execution, and to the sudden effect produ- 
ced on the enemy by the mass and formidable fire of this intrepid column ” 
Some one having read at St Helena an account of the battle of Lodi, in 
which it was said Buonaparte displayed great courage in crossing the 
bridge and that Lannes passed it after him — “ Before me cried Buona- 
parte, with much warmth , “ Lannes passed first, and I only followed him 
It IS necessary to con ect that on the spot !” And the correction was accord 
mgly made in the margin of the book 
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a party of prisoners m which was an old garrulous Hungarian 
officer, whom he asked how matters went with them ? The old 
captain could not deny but that they went on badly enough bul, ’ 
added he there is no understanding it at all we have to do 
with a young General who is this moment before us, tJie nett 
behind us, then again on our flanks , one does not know where 
to place one s-self This manner of making war is insuflerablt^ 
and ogamst all rule and custom 

No French troops had yet entered Milan although that capital 
\s as several days march m the rear of the army which had posts 
at Cremooa But the Austrian authorities uith tbo Archduke 
and Duchess, had abandoned it The municipality and the States 
of Lombardy sent a deputation with Melzi at its head to moke a 
protest of their submission €md to implore the clemency of the 
victor It was in memory of this mission that the lung of Italy 
afterwards created the duchy of Lodi m favor of Melzi Od Iho 
16th of May Buonaparte made hisentranco into Milan under a 
triumphal aroh amidst an immenso populauon and the numerous 
National Guard of the city clothed in the Uiree colors green, 
red and white At the head of the corps was the Duke of Ser 
bellom whom the members had chosen for thoir commander 
Augereau retrograded to occupy Pavia Serrurier occupied Lodi 
and Cremona and Lahalpe'a division Como, Cassano Lucca, 
and Pizzighettone which last place was armed and victualled 
Napoleon addressed the following order of the day to his men 
Soldiers you have rushed like a torrent from the top of the 
Apennines jou have overthrown and sea tered all tliat opposed 
your march Piedmont delivered from Austrian tjmnny, indul 
ges her natural sentiments of pcoco and fnendsliip towards 
Franco ftlilan is yours, and the Republican flag waves through 
out Lombardy The Dukes of Parma And Modena owe tlioir 
pohUcal existence to jour generosity clone The army which so 
proudly threatened jou can find no barrier to protect It against 
your courage neither tho Po tho Ticino nor tho Adda could 
stop JOU for a single day riievj vaunted bulwarks of Italy op- 
josed JOU In vain , you passed them ns rapidly as the Apennines 
These great successes have filled tho heart of your countrj will 
joy, jour R prcscntatives have ordered a festival to coinincino. 
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rate your victoiies, which has been held m eveiy chstiict of the 
Republic There your fathers, your motheis, your wives, sisteis, 
and misti esses rejoiced in youi good foitune, and proudly boasted 
of belonging to you Yes, Soldiers, you have done much — but 
remains theie nothing more to do Shall it be said of us that we 
knew howto conquer, but not how to make use of victoiy Shall 
posteiity leproach us with having found Capua m Lombaidy 
But I see you already hasten to aims An effeminate repose is 
tedious to you the days which are lost to glory are lost to your 
happiness Well then, let us set foith’ We have still forced 
marches to make, enemies to subdue, lauiels to gathei, injuiies 
to levenge Let those who have sharpened the daggers of civil 
war in Fiance, who have basely muidered our mimsters and 
burnt our ships at Toulon, tiemble * The hour of vengeance has 
struck, but let the people of all countries be fiee from apprehen- 
sion , we are the fi lends of the people every whei e, and more par- 
ticulaily of the descendants of Brutus and Scipio, and those gieat 
men whom we have taken for oui models To restore the Capi- 
tol, to replace the statues of the heroes who rendered it illustrious, 
to louse the Roman people, stupefied by several ages of slavery — 
such will be the fiuit of our victories, they will foim an era for 
posterity, you will have the immoital gloiy of changing the face 
of the finest part of Europe The Fiench people, fiee and re- 
spected by the whole world, will give to Europe a glorious peace, 
which will indemnify them for the sacrifices of every kind which 
for the last six years they have been making You will then re- 
turn to your homes, and your countiymen will say as they point 
you out. He belonged to the Army of Italy 

The army rested six days at Milan, improving its condition and 
completing its trains of artillery Piedmont and the Parmesan had 
afforded great resources , but those found in Lombardy were even 
more considerable, and furnished the means of discharging tne 
arrears of pay, supplying the wants of the troops, and establish- 
ing regularity m the diflbrent blanches of the service The 
whole of the plain of Lombardy, extending from the Alps to the 
Apennines and fiom the Mediterranean to the Adriatic, is one en- 
tire garden, m which there is scarcely so much as an acre of 
ground either waste oi not cultivated, planted, and watered in 
VOL I 13 23 
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tfie highest degree On the approach of the French the Duke 
of Modena Reggio and Mirandola sent his natural brother the 
Commander of Este to conclude an armistice he paid ten rail 
lions of francs gave horses and provisions of all kinds and a cer 
tain number of works of art He was a covetous old man and 
fled to Venice to preserve his treasure where he died m 1798 
He was the last of the house of Este so famous m the middle 
ages and celebrated with such pomp and elegance by Tasso and 
Ariosto His daughter the Princess Beatnce was the mother of 
the Empress of Austna who died in 1816 

Milan was founded by the Gauls of Autun 580 years before 
Christ Its population lallerlj amounted to 120 000 souls , it 
had ten gates one hundred and forty convents of men and women 
and a hundred confraternities An hospital the Ambrosian libra 
ry and a great number of fine palaces and beautiful walks adorn 
tills city The cathedral is iho most admired m Italy, after St 
Peters it is Gothic faced with white marble of the most elabo- 
rate and costly workmanship was begun bv Galcozzo m 1300 
and finished by Napoleon m 1810 Under tho Roman Empire, 
Milan was the capital of Cisalpine Gaul and in the middle oges 
was the strong hold of the Guciphs os Pavia was tho chief scat 
of the Ghibelline faction In tho beginning of tlio French Revo- 
lution it found strong partisans here and excited the uarmesl 
enthusiasm as in most of the other capitals of Europe, but tho 
scenes acted during the reign of terror had thromi a damp on this 
feelmg Tho Austnan Government was however far from being 
popular and was accused of conniving at all sorts of exactions 
and depredations Tho citadel was in a good state of def nco , 
Beaulieu had left 2o00 men in it General Dc pinois wasen 
trusted with the command of Milan and tho blockade of tho cila 
del Not long after tho revoltof Pavia broke out Tho peasants 
of that province had nsen to tho number ofscvcml thousand and 
surprised the citadel of tho town which was in the hands of tho 
French Buonaparte sent tho Archbishop of Milan to appeaso 
them whoso remonstrances had no efTect The insurgents of 
Pavia who were to have been sfxxwnled bj the garrison of Milan 
pushed a vanguard of 800 men as fur ns Umo-co where they 
were met by Lannes who repulsed them took the villng pUI® 
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ged and set fue to it It was hoped that the conHagration, whiun 
was visible fiom the walls of Pavia, would ovor-ave that citv. 
But this was not the case Napoleon made haste there with 1500 
men and si\ field-pieces These haidly seemed enough to storm 
a city containing 30,000 souls in a state of insuiiection but the 
circumstances were ciitical, the tocsin was sounding throughout 
the adjacent countiy , the least check might have pioved fatal to 
the Flench, and Napoleon risked the attack The field-pieces 
dislodged the peasants from the rampaits, where they did all they 
could to annoy the troops , and the soldiers with then axes then 
broke down the gates They enteied the town and stationed 
themselves in the houses at the tops of the stieets The peasan- 
try got alarmed, fled the city, and gained the fields, vheie the 
cavalry pursued them and put a great number to the sword The 
300 French who had been taken prisoneis in the citadel liberated 
themsehes, and made then appearance without arms and in a 
bad plight The Geneial’s fiist impulse was to have the gain- 
son decimated “ Cowards,” he exclaimed, “ I entrusted you with 
a post essential to the safety of the army, and you have abandon 
edit to a mob of wretched peasants, without offering the least le- 
sistance ” The captain attempted to justify himself by an oidei 
fiom General Haquin, whom the insurgents had stopped while 
changing horses on his way from Pans, and piesented a pistol to 
his breast, thieatened to shoot him unless he caused the citadel to 
surrender His conduct did not excuse the commander of the 
fort, who was not under his oiders , and even if he had been, 
should have ceased to obey the moment the other was taken pris- 
oner He was delivered over to a council of war and shot The 
confusion in the city was extreme, but the pillage, which was 
afternaids much exaggerated, was confined chiefly to the gold- 
smiths’ shops The suppression of this revolt was a salutarv 
lesson to the rest of Italy Hostages were also taken fiom the 
principal families of Lombardy, who weie lecommended to visit 
France, and came back with a favorable impression The in- 
surrection was immediately owing to an extraordinary contribu- 
tion of a million steiling, which had been just laid on, and to some 
Individual instances of oppiession If France could have main- 
tained her own armies, it would have been no difficult task to 
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have made fnends of the Italians, but they did not understand 
taking their monej from them and giving them liberty m ei 
change It was wonderful how Napoleon managed so well os he 
did placed m such circumstances 

In the mean time the French army continued its march on the 
Oglio under the command of Bdrthier who had succeeded La- 
harpe the General in chief rejoined it at Soncmo and on the 
28th ma ched wuh it into Brescia, one of the largest towns of the 
Venetian Terra Firma the inhabitants of which were discon 
tented with the government of the Venetian nobles It had sub 
mitted to the Republic of Venice in 1428 Its inhabitants amount 
to 60 000 those of the whole province to 600 000 some living 
m the mountains others cultivating rich plains The following 
proclamation was posted It is to deliver the finest country in 
Europe from the iron >oko of the proud House of Austria that 
the French army has braved the most formidable obstocles Vio 
tory siding with justice has crowned its efibrts with success the 
wreck of the enemy s army has retreated behind the Mmcio In 
order to pursue them the French Army enters tho territory of 
the Republio of Venice but it will not forget that the t^'o Re- 
publics are united by ancient friendship Religion goiommcnt. 
and customs shall be respected Let the people be free from ap> 
prehension tho severest disciplme will bo kept up , whatever tli»» 
army is supplied with shall bo punctually paid for in money 
The General m Chief invites the officers of tho Republic of Ve 
nice the magistrates and priests to make known liis sctitlnicntJ 
to tlie people m order that the friendship which has so long sub' 
sisted between the two nations maj be cemented by confidence 
Faithful in the path of honor os m Uiat of victory the French 
soldier is terrible only to tho enemies of his liberty and his gov 
emment 

The Senate sent Provcdilorcs to meet the army and make pro- 
testations of its neuiralil} It wos agreed that tlio Stnato should 
supply all ordinary provisions to bo afterwards paid for Beau 
lieu liad received strong rt-mforcements on tho Mincio which 
nver runs from tho Lake of Garda into the Po by Mantua Di* 
regarding the remonstrances of tho Venetians bo had forced the 
gales of the fortress of Pcschtcra on llio Lake and mode that 
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placo tho Mipport of In*' rmht, wliich \\a«: comniniiflod by Gnicral 
Lipliiy ; i}!*' ccntu' was at Valosimo and Borghotlo with Pittony t» 
di\i‘>ion, SidtiMtoiuiorf and Culh weie at P 0 // 110 I 0 and Goito , 
the rosone nndar M( la^^, 1"»,000 strong, was encamped at Villa- 
Franca, in the n'ar or haw eon the Mincio and the Adiijc On 
the 2Pth of "Majjthe French army was posted at De/en/ano, 
Montechiaro, and Castiglionc, leaMng Mantua to its right On 
the tlOth at da) break, it marched on Borghetto, after hating led 
the cnenn to suppose it would pass the Mincio at Pcschicia and 
drawn his reserve to that place Near Boi ghetto, the French 
tanguard fill in with 3000 Ausliinn and Neapolitan cataliy in 
the plain the) were attacked by General Muiat, who obtained 
an important success in this action, together with a number of 
camion and prisoners, among whom was the Pi nice of Cuto, who 
commanded the Neapolitan cat airy This was the first time that 
the Ficnch cat ah \ had measured its strength to advantage with 
the Austrian, and from that time forward it emulated the infantr} 
Colonel Gardane at the head of the Grenadiers charged into 
Borghetto , the cnem} burnt the bridge, tvliicb could not be le- 
stored under the fire from the neighboring heights of Valcggio 
Gaidane threw himsolf into the riter the Austrians wcic struck 
with the recollection of the terrible column of Lodi and bent a 
retreat Valeggio was earned The bridge was rcconsti ucted 
b) noon, and the French army passed the Mincio , Augeienu ad- 
\ancing up the left bank on Pcschieia, and Sciiurier puisuing 
the Austrian Hoops who w-crc rctiiing on Villa-Franca The 
General-in Chief accompanied this division as long as the enemy 
was in sight, but as they avoided an engagement, he leturncd 
back to Valeggio, where lie narrowly escaped being taken pris- 
oner through an accident Massena’s division, appointed to guaro 
Valeggio, was pieparing dinner on the light bank of the nver, 
not having yet passed the budge Sebottendorf’s division, having 
heard the cannonnade at Valeggio, had begun its march up the 
left bank of the river, and their scouts having approached quite 
near w ithout meeting any one, they entered the town and had 
proceeded as fai as the lodgings whei e the Gcneial-in-Chief was 
Ins piquet guaid had barely time to shut the carnage gateway 
ant cry To arms, which afforded him an opportunity of mounting 

>)!3 e 
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have made friends of the Italians but they did not understand 
taking their monej from them and giving them liberty in ex 
change It was wonderful how Napoleon managed so well as he 
did placed m such circumstances 

In the mean time the French army contmued its march on the 
Ogho under the command of Berthier who had succeeded La 
harpo the General m chief rejoined it at Soncino and on the 
38th ma ched with it into Brescia one of the largest towns of Uie 
Venetian Terra Firma, the inhabitants of which were discon 
tented with the government of the Venetian nobles It had sub. 
muted to the Republic of Venice m 1426 Its mhabitants amount 
to 50 000 , those of the whole province to 500 000 some living 
in the mountains others ouUivniing nch plains The following 
proclamation was posted It is to deliver the finest country m 
Europe from the iron joLe of the proud House of Austria that 
the French army has braved the most formidable) obstacles Vic- 
tory siding With justice has crowned its efforts with success the 
wreck of Uie enemy s armj bos retreated behind the Mincio In 
order to pursue them the French Army enters the lemtorj of 
the Republic of Venice , but it will not forget that the two Re< 
publics arc united bj ancient friendship Religion governmenL 
and customs shall be respected Let the people bo free from op 
prehension the severest disciplme will bo kept up whatover th» 
army is supplied with shall bo punctually paid for m money 
The General in Chief invites the oflicers of the Republic of Vo 
nice the magistrates and priests to moke known Jus scntmiontu 
to the people in order that tho friendship which has so long sub- 
sisted between the two nations mov bo cemented by confidence 
Faithful in the path of honor os m tliot of victory, tlic French 
soldier is ternblo only to the enemies of his liberty and Ins gov 
emment 

Tho Senate sent Provcdilorcs to meet the army and make pro- 
testations of Its neutrality It was agreed that the Senate should 
supply all ordinary provisions to bo afterwards paid for Beau 
lieu bad received strong reinforcements on ibo Mmcio which 
nvor runs from the Lake of Garda into the Po by Maniuo Di<- 
rcgarJing tho remonstrances of tho Vcnetions, ho had forced tho 
ROtes of the fortress of Pcscbicm on tlio Lake and made that 
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place the support of his light, which was commanded by Geneial 
Liptay ; ins ccntic was at Valcggio and Boigliclto wnth Pittony s 
division, Sebottendoif and Colli w’cic at Pozzuolo and Goito; 
the icscne under Melas, 15,000 stiong, was encamped at Villa- 
Franca, in the rear or bctw'ccn the Mmcio and the Adige On 
the 29th of May, the French army was posted at Dezenzano, 
Montechiaio, and Castiglionc, leaving Mantua to its right On 
the 30th at day-break, it marched on Borghetto, after having led 
the enemy to suppose it W'ouid pass tlie Mincio at Peschieia and 
drawn his rcscive to that place Near Boi ghetto, the French 
\anguard fell in wuth 3000 Austiian and Neapolitan cavalry in 
the plain they were attacked by General Mui at, who obtained 
an important success in this action, together withanumbei of 
cannon and prisoners, among wdiom was the Pi nice of Cuio, wdio 
commanded the Neapolitan cavalry. This was the first time that 
the Flench cavaliy had measuicd its strength to advantage w'lth 
the Austrian, and from that time forw'ard it emulated the infantry 
Colonel Gardane at the head of the Grenadicis chaiged into 
Borghetto , the enemy burnt the bridge, wdiich could not be le- 
stored under the fire from the neighboring heights of Valeggio 
Gaidane thiew' himself into the river . the Austiians weie struck 
with the recollection of the terrible column of Lodi and beat a 
retreat Valeggio was earned The bridge w’as reoonsti ucted 
by noon, and the French army passed the Mincio , Augeieau ad- 
% ancing up the left bank on Pescliieia, and Seiiurier pui suing 
the Austrian tioops who w'ere retiiing on Villa-Franca The 
Generai-in-Chief accompanied tins division as long as the enemy 
was in sight, but as they avoided an engagement, he leturned 
back to Valeggio, where he narrowly escaped being taken pris- 
oner through an accident. Massena’s division, appointed to guard 
Valeggio, was preparing dinner on the right bank of the river, 
not having yet passed the bridge SebottendorPs division, having 
heard the cannonnade at Valeggio, had begun its march up the 
left bank of the river, and their scouts having approached quite 
near w ithout meeting any one, they entered the town and had 
proceeded as far as the lodgings where the General-in-Chief w'as . 
Ins piquet guaid had barely time to shut the carriage gateway 
am cry To arms, which afforded him an opportunity of mounting 
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his horse and escaping through the gardens behind the house 
Massena 3 soldiers, hearing the alarm overturned their soup ket 
lies and passed the bridge The sound of the drums put the 
Austrian hussars to flight 

The danger which Napoleon had incurred convinced him of 
the necessity of having a guard of picked men trained to the ser 
vice and especially charged to watch over his personal safety 
He formed a corps to which he gave the name of Guides Mojor 
Besiieres had the charge of it This corps thenceforth wore tho 
uniform which was afterwards worn bv the Chasseurs of tho 
Guard of which it was the germ It was composed of picked 
men who had been in the army ten jears at least and had ren 
dered eminent services in the field Thirty or forty of these 
resolute fellows opportunely set on often produced the most un 
iTpected results The Guides bod tho samo effect m a battle os 
ihc squadrons on -duly afterwards had under the Cmperor both 
were under his immediate eye and lie ordered them on at critical 
junctures Bcssiercs who was a native of Languedoc and had 
served originallj m the Annv of the Eastern Pyrenees, possessed 
a cool species of bratery calm and undisturbed amidst the ene 
my 6 fire , his sight was quick and ho was mucli accustomed to 
cavalry movements Hound Murat wore tho best cavalrj^fTi 
cers in the army but of very opposite qualities Murat was a 
good vanguard officer adventurous impetuous Bessicros was 
better adapted for a reserve being full of vigor but prudent and 
circumspect From the penod of Iho enrolment of tlio Guides 
ho was exclusively entrusted with the dutj of guarding tho Gen 
era! in Cliief and the headquarters Ho was afterwards Duke 
of Istria and a Marshal of the Empire 

In order to cover Italy and tho siege of Mantua (winch was 
Napoleon s present object) it was ncccssarj to occupj tlio lino of 
tlio Adige and to gam possession of tho bridges of Verona and 
Legnago over it Tho \digo runs only a short distance between 
tlic Lake of Garda tho mouiifains and tho sea on the nortli-enst- 
cm hi lo of Italj and consequently limited tho approach of tho 
\U'itnan arm) to a narrow interval and a ft" difficult points 
All tiiL in inuations of the Provcdilore loscarelli agnlnsl march 
ing on ^ erona wore therefore of no avail On tho Od of June, 
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Mnsscna took possession of lliat fine city, mIucIi contains not less 
than 60,000 inhabitants , its walls extend to both sides of tne liver. 
The gieat object of the maich of the Ficnch uas thus attained, 
the ti i-colorcd flag w a% cd on the passes of the Tyrol It w as now 
time to force Mantua and tear that shield fioni Austiia Hopes 
were entci tamed in the Ficnch camp of accomplishing this event 
before the ai rn al of the ne^\ Austiian at my, but what battles, 
what obstacles, u hat dangeis v ere to be encountered first ’ Man- 
tua is situated between three lakes foimcd by the wateis of the 
Mincio, w'hich luns fiom the Lake of Gaida by this city to dis- 
charge Itself into the Po ncai Govcinolo It is accessible by five 
dykes 01 causew’ays, of which that of La Favoiite oi Roveibella 
is the only one defended by a citadel, the rest aie without any 
defence, so that a handful of men placed at the extremity of each 
of these causew'ays could blockade the gairison Since then, in- 
deed, in the time of the Kingdom of Italy, thci c being an intention 
to complete this grand foiticss, it was a pieliminaiy step to occupy 
all the outlets of the dykes with foitifications Thus, aftei loicing 
the heads of the foui dykes and taking iha faxtxhoiirg of St Geoiges 
(which happened on the 4th of June, undei the diiection of the 
General-in-Chief, w ho w as near enteiing the city at the same time), 
Seiiuiiei, wdio w'as left in command with an army of 8000 sol- 
diers, actually blockaded a garuson containing 14,000 effective 
tioops A dozen gun-boats, manned with French seamen, ciuised 
on the lakes It w^as just at tins period that the King of Naples 
sent to piopose an armistice, by W'hich 2500 hoise would be with- 
drawn fiom the Austrian foice He could also send 60,000 troops 
into the field, wdneh, in the appioaching contest, must have made 
an important diversion in favoi of the enemy Beaulieu, after all 
these disasters, fell into disgiace with his couit, he w^as recalled, 
and Mel as took the command in his stead, till Maishal Wurmser 
could ariive fiom the army of the Upper Rhine The Diiectory, 
on the othei hand, intoxicated with such lepeated and unexpected 
success, wanted to rum eveiy thing by sending Napoleon on with 
half the army to levolutiouize Rome and Naples, and leaving the 
command of the remaindei to Kellermann Buonaparte, foreseeing 
the uttei destruction that must follow on the execution of this 
scheme, indignantly lesigned the Diiectory became sensible of 
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their error and from that lime meddled no farther wth the Army 
of Italy than to approve of all that Napoleon did or suggested 
In the mean timo the citadel of Milan held out longer than ^aa 
eiipecled or convenient as the cannon were wanted for the siege 
of Mantua Gerola the Austnan minister at Genoa excited the 
Imperial Fiefs to insurrection and o^ganl^cd companies of dis- 
banded soldiers and freebooters to intercept the reinforcements of 
the French army the Court of Rome was preparing for war 
and a number of English troops were collected m Corsica ready 
to embark for Leghorn Marshal Wurmser who had quitted the 
Rhine with 30 000 choice troops was marching on Italy where 
however he could not arrive before the middle of July It was 
now the beginning of June There was therefore an interval of 
thirty or forty days during which the necessary detachments 
might be spared to correct the partial grievances complained of 
so as to return to the Adige by the middle of July Nopolcon 
then repaired to Milan where he saw the trenches opened before 
the citadel proceeded thence to Tortono and directed a column 
of 1200 men commanded by Colonel Lannes to march into tlio 
Imperial Fiefs Lannes entered Arquata aAer an obstinate resist 
anoe shot the banditti who had slaughtered loO French and do 
moltshed the ch&leau of the Marquis do Spmola the principal in 
stigator of these disturbances At tho same time Murat proceeded 
to Genoa and being introduced into the Senate bj tho Minister of 
the Republic Faj poult demanded and obtained the dismission of 
the Gov emor of Nov i tho expulsion of the Austrian agents, of tho 
ambassador Gerola and the establishment of columns of Genoese 
troops at the di/Terent hailing places to escort tho French convoys 
and to keep the communication open General Augercau passed 
the Po on the 14th of Juno at Dorgo-Fortc reached Bologna and 
Ferrara m four marches and took possession ot these two Icga 
lions which belonged to the Pope General Vaubois collected a 
brigade of 4000 men and 700 horse at illodena Napoleon le/1 
Tortona passed through Piacenza Parma and Reggio and on 
tho 10th arrived at Modena IIis presence producwl an elrctncnl 
efilct on the people who called toudiv for libcrtv Flo did all he 
could to oHaj the ferment and to ensure obodienco to tfie Reg» ncy 
Tho old Duke had alrcadj fled viith hfstrcasurcs to 1 entee Tlte 
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road fi om Modena to Bologna runs along under the glacis of Foi t Ur- 
binoj belonging to the Pope it was armed, victualled, and defendea 
by a strong gai rison Augereau’s division had passed by it the pre- 
ceding day without stopping to summon it Colonel Vignoles 
advanced against it with 200 Guides, and made the Gaiiison sur- 
render as piisoners of wai This fort was lined with sixty pieces 
of cannon, half of which were forwarded to Borgo-Forte In the 
citadel of Feiraia a hundred and twelve guns had been taken, 
forty of which were also sent to Borgo-Foite. 

At Bologna, Augeieau’s division found a Cardinal at the head 
of 400 men, whom he took prisoners The Cardinal obtained 
leave to go to Rome on his parole , behaving very ill, and being 
desired to leturn, he sent a very specious answer that he was 
released from his paiole by a biief fiom his Holiness, which 
caused a good deal of laughing in the aimy Bologna is sur- 
named the Learned, It is situated at the foot of the Apennines, 
and contains 50,000 or 60,000 inhabitants Its noble streets are 
adorned with poi ticos formed into arcades for the convenience of 
foot-passengers its Academy is the most renowned in Italy 
The people w^ere dissatisfied with the Papal goveinment, and 
complained of being subjected to a set of priests, men devoted to 
celibacy, and who sacrificed eveiy thing to the interests of their 
order The entrance of the array was a triumph. Caprara, 
Marescalchi, and Aldini did the honors to the victoi, and brought 
their Golden Book to show him the names of his ancestors in- 
scribed among the list of their senators. There were three or 
four hundred Spanish Jesuits at Bologna at this period , they were 
much alarmed, but no disrespect was shown them In the comse 
of the few days that Napoleon remained heie, the appearance 
of the city was entirely changed All but the priests assumed 
the military dress and stvord , and even a great number of 
ecclesiastics were drawn in by the spirit that animated the people 
The French General showed himself constantly in public, and 
went to the theatre every night, escorted only by the Bolognese 
The Vatican now felt alarm, and the Spanish Minister, Azara, 
was despatched with full powers to grant an armistice till peace 
could be concluded, according to which Bologna and Ferrara 
were to remain in possession of the French, who were to garrison 

13* 
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Ancona and the Pope was to pay the value of twenty-one mil 
lions m money horses and provisions and to give up one hun 
dred works of art for the Museum at Pans The philosophers 
and enemies of the Holy See were by no means plea^ with Ihw 
suspension of hostilities and the people of Bologna, more par 
ticularly were apprehensive of returomg under the Papal juris- 
diction Having made this arrangement which secured the 
flanks of the army from molestation and tended to conciliate tho 
minds of the feuthful Napoleon passed the Apenmnes and on tho 
26lh of June joined Vaubois division at Pistoia Ho was here 
waited on by Manfrcdim Prime Minister of tho Grand Duke of 
Tuscany who was assured of the friendly disposition of the 
French and that they only wished to pass on to Siena On the 
30th Murat who led the vanguard turned short from Firen 
zuola on Leghorn hoping to surprise a hundred English ships 
which were laden in the port but they received timely notice 
and set sail for Corsica The English were driven from Corsica 
m the month of October following as Sir Gilbert Elliot the 
Viceroy had not sufficient strength toresi-t the attacks of tlic 
insurgents and retugees who flocked over under Gentili The 
English merchandize seized at Leghorn brought twelve millions 
of francs mto tho army chest Vaubois was left here with a 
garrison of 2000 men the rest returned to tho Adige Napo- 
leon crossed over from Leghorn to Florence on an invitation from 
the Grand Duke Ho was without onj escort vvos much pleased 
with his reception by tho Grand Duke and visited everj object 
of interest or curiosity in this ancient and renowned capital 
'While at dinner w ith tho Grand Duke Napoleon received tho 
news of the taking of tho citadel of Milan which had capitulated 
on the 20th Mnnfrcdini bis Prime Minister bad been precep- 
torto this Prince as well as to tho Archduke Charles, ho was 
an enlightened and libornl man attached to tho philosophical 
principles of tho French Revolution though ho blamed its et 
cesses and a zealous fnend to tbo mdcpcndenco of Italy On 
hia arrival at Bologna Napoleon found that Lugo had revolted 
Tho Bishop of Imolo, aftcrw ards Pius VII in whoso dioccss the 
insurrection had broken out, publi bed n mandate to open tho 
eyes of the peasants who had committed sovnral excesses and 
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CHAPTER XJ 

THE TAKING OF MANTUA 

Masteei V as were the manceuvrcs m the former battles of tha 
cumpaign those which followed were no less so The compre- 
hension of the whole the attention to the details the previous 
calculations, the sudden expedients the clearness of head and 
boldness of hand were alike conspicuous end admirable Buo- 
naparte instead of being discouraged by partial reverses or 
straitened resources turned the former to advantago and mado 
up by unabated and mdefatigable activity for the narrowness of 
his means Instead of reposing on immediate success ho made 
one victory serve as a stepping stone to another It is tho fault 
of most generals that after a greot battle gained they aro at a 
loss what to do as if confounded by their own good luck and un 
willing to push their advantage to the utmost They make a sort 
of truce with fortune and indulge m a holiday of self congratula 
tion and triumphant retrospect to the escape they have had be 
fore they trust the slippery Goddess ogam Buonaparte had none 
of this timidity or doubt of her plenary and unbounded favors 
He thought nothing done while any thing remained to do and n. 
doubled his blows (never dunking any attempt or any success 
too great) till ho had fairly loid his adversary prostrate at his feet 
and disabled him from farther resistance lie did not interpose 
either through indolence or irresolution a single moment s delay 
or tho scruple of a doubt between tho first prospect of rictoiy 
and Its final completion The real duo to his brilliant ascend 
ancy over others and almost over fortune was a high spirited 
and heroic donng that looked danger in tho face and ran to meet 
it wherever it showed itself most formidable thus bj one deci 
rive blow sinking at tlie suporioritj and staggering tho confidence 
of the enemy at first, whereas bj a contrary and more cautious 
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three corps t^^o of which were to proceed doun different sides of 
Jie Adige to the east of the Lake and attack the French m front 
on the Verona side the third was to pass alorg the western side 
of the Lake of Garda, advance on Brescia and turn the rear of 
the whole French army which being thus separated from Milan 
would have its retreat out off and be enurely destroyed IVurm 
str proud of his great superiority of force meditated not how to 
conquer but how to take ailvaniage of his supposed victory and 
render it decisive and fatal to tlio enemy Napoleon was at Mi 
Ian when he heard of the movements in the Tyrol , he repaired 
with all possible speed to Castel Nuovo a little town where he 
was within equal reach of the mountains Montebaldo and Ve 
rona News came in the course of the day and night of the 2Dth 
of July that Corona and Brescia had been attacked , tliat the 
valleys on both sides of tlie LaJte that of the Adige and that of 
Chiesa swarmed with Austrian troops end that one of the routes 
to Milan had been out off 

TN urmsers plan was now unmasked he hod taken the lead 
m moving and hoped to keep it He considered his adversary 
as fuced about Mantua and imagined tliat b> surrounding this 
fixed point he should surround the French army In order to 
counteract his schemes, it was necessary for the French com 
mender himself to take the lend to render the arm) moveable by 
raising the siege of Mnntuo abandoning the trenches and Uic be 
sieging inun (a dreadful sacrifice) for the purpose of advancing 
ropidlj with the whole army in junction upon one of the enemy s 
corp^ and afterwards ogamsl the other two in succession The 
Austrians had the odvantage in numbers in the proportion of five 
to tw o but if the three corps could be attacked soparatclv by the 
whole French arm) the latter would bo superior in number on 
tho field of battle The entm) a riglit under Quosdanowich 
whicli hod debouched on Brescia by tho Chicsa, was tlio farthest 
advanced Napoleon therefore determined to march ngom t this 
corps first. Serruners division burned tho carnages of their 
besieging tram and their platforms threw their pow der Info the 
water buried ihcirshot spiked their cannon and rallied the s ego 
of Mantua on the night of tho 31st of Julv Augerenii s division 
proceeded from Legnogo (wbero It had been stationed) to Bor 
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inarch become their vanguards On the 2d of August Augereau 
was on the right ot Montechiaro , Msssena had charge of the 
centre at Ponte di San Marco connecting his line with ^ret, who 
was on the left between Salo and Dezenzano to watch the right 
of the Austrian army The two rearguards left on the Mincio 
had retreated before the enemy who had forced that nver os had 
been expected That of Augereau which had orders to join at 
Castiglione quitted its post too soon and m diisorder (for whicli its 
General Valette was cashiered before the troops) and Jius en 
abled the enemy to take possession of Castiglione General 
Pigeon with Massena a r*eaiguard reached Lonato in good order 
and established himself there On the 3d the battle of Lonato 
took place with the two Austrian divisions (Liplay s being one) 
that had passed at Borghetto and that of Bayalifsch, which had 
been left at Peschiera amounting with the cavalry to 30 000 
men on one side, against 20 000 or 22 000 French on the other 
Neither Wurmser who had proceeded with two divisions of in 
fantry end his cavalry to Mantua nor Quasdonowich who was 
still retreating could be present at this battle In consequence 
of this separation of tho Austnou forces the victory was scarcely 
doubtful 

At day break the enemy ad\anced on Lonato and commenced 
a vigorous attack intending to cflccl his junction with his right, 
concerning which he now began to feel anxious Masseno a van 
guard was overthrown and Lonato was taken The General in 
Chii-f who was at Pontodi San Marco placed himself at the head 
of the troops The Austrian General having extended his Hno 
too far to lijs right m hopes of opening a communication with 
Salo his centre vros broken Lonato was retaken by assault and 
tho enemy s lino intersected One part fell back on tho Mincio 
and the other attempted to throw themselves into Salo but the 
latter being token in front by General Sorct, whom they met 
ami in tho rear by General St Ililoirc and turned on every side 
were obliged to lay down their arms Tho French hod been ot 
tacked in tho centre on the right ihcv were assailants Augo. 
reau encountered Lfptav s division before Castiglione broke It 
after an obstinate action and forced it to retreat on Mantua, 
where somo reinforcements reached it too late Augereau s dirl 
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Sion lost man} bm\e men in this hnid-fouglit action, among others 
General Bcyrand and Colonel Pourraillcs, highly meritorious 
officers 

During the night, Qiinsdanow ich iias informed of tlie rc^^ult of 
the battle of Lonato He had hcaid the cannon all day, but 
could do notlimg to extricate himself he thought lie was sur- 
rounded in all directions Wurmscr had sent part of his troops 
from Mantua towards Marcaria in pursuit of Serruricr, and Jiad 
iioM to recal them to Castiglione On the 4th he was not icady 
for action Napoleon, about two or three o’clock in the after- 
noon, reconnoitred the Austrian line of battle, m Inch he found to 
be formidable, as it still presented from 25,000 to 30,000 com- 
batants He ordered Castiglione to be entrenched, rectified the 
position taken up by Augercau, and set out for Lonato to supei- 
mtend the movements of all the troops, which it became of the 
utmost importance to assemble in the course of tlie night round 
Castiglione Throughout the day, Sorct and Hcibin on the 
one side, and D’Allemagne and St Hilaire on the other, had fol- 
lowed the march of the enemy’s right and of those cut ofT from the 
centre at Lonato, and had taken many prisoners whole battalions 
laid down their arms at Ozetto and at Gavaido, others were still 
wandering in the neighboring valleys Four or five thousand 
men having been told by the peasants that there weie only 1200 
Flench in Lonato, marched thither in hopes of opening a road 
»ow ards Mantua It was five o’clock in the evening Napoleon 
vvas entering Lonato at the same time, coming from Castiglione 
a flag of truce was brought to him summoning the town to sur- 
1 ender But as he was still master of Salo and Gavardo, it was 
cMdent that these could be only straggling columns that wanted 
to deal themselves a passage He ordered his numerous staff 
fo mount, had the officer who came with the flag of truce brought 
in, and ordered the bandage to be taken off his eyes in the midst of 
all the bustle of the head-quarters of a Commander-in Chief “ Go 
and tell your General,” said he, “ that I give him eight minutes 
to lay down his arms , he is in the midst of the French army ; 
after that time, there are no hopes for him ” These four or five 
tnousand men who had been strolling about for three days uncer- 
tain of their fate, believing they had been deceived bv the peas 
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ants laid down their arms This circumstance may convev 
ome idea o** the confusion and disorder that prevailed among 
these columns which had been cut off from the mam bod) of the 
A ustnan army The rest of the 4th and the w hole night were 
spent m rallying the troops and concentrating them on Castig 
hone 

Before day break on the 5th the French army 20 000 strong 
occupied the heights of Castiglione an excellent position Ser 
ruriers division of 5000 men had received orders to set o*!! 
from Marcaria to march all night and to attack Wurmsera 
left in the rear at day light the firing of this division was 
to be the signal for the battle A great deal was expected 
from this unlooked for attack, and m order to give it greater 
effect, the French army made a feint of falling back but on 
the report of the first cannon fired by Scrrunor s division (^^ho 
oemg ill his place was supplied by General Fiorella) the 
troops wheeled suddenly round and faced tho enemy whose con 
fidence was already shaken The hill of Medole m tho midst of 
the plain supported the enemy s left Verdier and Mnrmont 
nore ordered to attack it and this post after a time was ear 
ned Mossena attacked the right Augercau the centre and Fi 
orella took tho left in rear The light cat airy surprised tho Aus* 
tnan head quarters and were very near taking Wurmsor Tho 
cnem) retreated from every point Nothing but tho cxccssno 
fatigue of the French troops could have sated Wurmsor s arm)i 
tthich reached the left bank of tho Mincio in great disorder 
hoping to rail) and male o stand there But m this ho uos 
mistaken the French retook all their former positions on tho 
Adigo General St Hilaire drove Quasdanow icli from tho t alley 
of tho Idro and took Lodronc and Rocca d Anfo and Vi urmscr 
was compelled to return to Trent and Rotcredo Tho French 
were glad to take some repose The kustnans were still tO 000 
strong but their confidence of success had wholl) abandoned 
tliem since the commencement of tho campaign urm<«*r lind 
indeed reheted and re victualled ^lantua but lie had lost half his 
nnnj Fliis failure was to bo nttnbuted not mcrel) tothenctiMly 
and presence of mind of Napoleon but to an original defect In 
the plan of the Austrian General in making corps which tmd 
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no means of commumcnlion ^^llh each otlier, act sepaiately in 
ine face of an ai 1113 Inch as centncall}^ situated, and who'^e 
communications \\ Cl c cas}' A second cri or consisted in subdi- 
Mding the corps of the light , one went to Brescia wheie it found 
nobod}', and the other 1 cached Lonato in an evil lioui The 
ti oops that came fioin tlic Rhine v ith Wurmser weic excellent 
and in high spiiits, but the wieck of Beaulieu’s army wa<’ 
much disheai toned b}' its prc\ious defeats In the difierent bat- 
tics and skirmishes fiom the 29tii July to 12th August, the 
French aimy look 15,000 piisoncrs, se^cnty pieces of cannon, 
nine stand of colois, and killed and uounded 25,000 men , their 
o\\n loss was about 7000 men 

Tlie garrison of Mantua employed the first few days after the 
raising of the siege in destioying the works and getting in the 
sloies and guns which the besiegeis had abandoned, but the 
French w-eie soon bofoie the place again The loss of their ar. 
tillei}’’, however, left them no means of icsuming the siege 
which was turned into a blockade, under the diicction of Gen- 
eral Sahuguet Had Napoleon bi ought togethei a new tiain 
of aitillery to attack the foiticss, he might have lost it again on 
the arrival of a new army befoie the place had surrendered 
The Flench troops emplo3’’ed m the blockade suffered greatly 
fiom the ravages of disease On the first rumors of the reverses 
of the Flench, the Italians of the difierent states discovered 
their real inclinations The Milanese showed great fiimness 
and attachment to their new allies, and Buonaparte addressed a 
proclamation to them, expressive of his satisfaction At Rome 
the French were insulted in the streets and the armistice bioken , 
and Cardinal Mattel incited the people to revolt at Feriara, and 
hoisted the colors of the Church in the citadel Afteiwmrds, 
when brought before the Commander-in-Chief, and interrogated 
as to the motives of his conduct, the old man answered only by 
the w'ord Peccavi, which disaimed the victor, who merely con- 
fine 1 him for three months in a religious seminary After the 
death of Pius VI great inteiest was made by Austria to get him 
elected Pope, but Chiaiamonti, Bishop of Imola, gamed the elec- 
tion, and took the name of Pius VTI It w'as to reward Auge- 
reau’s good conduct at tfie battle of Lonato, where he commanded 
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the right and was ordered to attack Castighone that he mbs after 
Wards mode a DuKe with that title That day was the most glo- 
rious of General Augereau a life nor did Napoleon e^er forget it 
He himself it seems did His character as drawn by Buona 
parte forms a striking contrast to that of Massena Both were 
men of low origin and had the same courage and skill m battle, 
but the one never despaired and the other alua^s did Massena 
fought on under the most disadvantageous circumstances and 
after losing a battle began again as if nothing had happened, 
Augereau after the most brilliant success despaired of the events 
of the next da) Tho one was as sanguine and obstinate as the 
other was irresolute and desponding Massena was as fond of 
money as Augereau was of meddling in politics 

Tho armies of the Sambre and Meuse and of the Rhme and 
Moselle belonging to France had at length passed the Rhino and 
were advancing rapidl) into the heart of German) \\unT)ser, 
recruited with 20 000 men was in the Tyrol ho was prepanng 
to march with 30 000 men to the relief of Mantua by the Lower 
Adige leaving Davidowich with 2o 000 m charge of tho T)roI 

Napoleon anxious to prevent his detaching any troops against 
the Army of the Rhme resolved instantly to resume the oflen 
stvo and if possible to complete the destruction of the Austrian 
army Kilmaine with a corps of 2o00 or 3000 soldiers of all 
weapons guarded the Adige covering the blockade of Mantua 
the wall of Verona on llie left bank of the Adige had been re 
stored and put in a stato of defence In the instructions gnen to 
Kilmaine for his conduct all tho circumstances which afterwards 
took place were provided for 

On tho 1st of September Wurmscr still had his head quarters 
at Trent Davidowich was at Roveredo covering tho T)rol with 
Wukassow ich s and Reuss s divisions the three divisions and the 
cavalry with which V urmscr wished to operato on tho Adige 
were on their march between Trent and Barsano On tho Ist of 
bcDtembcr Vaubois division forming tho left of the Freni h 
army marched up tho Chicsa from Lodronc on Trent 
nas division and soon after Augereau s setting out from ^ crona, 
marched up the left bank of tho Adige in tlio same direction to- 
wards the head of tlie Lake of Garda General S Ililairo who 
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commanded the vanguaid of Vaubois’ division, came up with the 
Piince of Reuss at the bridge of Sarca, attacked him furiously, 
earned the bridge at the point of the bayonet, and drove him 
back on his camp at Mon General Pigeon, with Massena’s van- 
guard, overthrew Wukassowich at Senavalle and pursued him to 
the camp of St Mark The two armies came in sight on the 4th 
of September at day-break, on each side of the Adige The at- 
tack was desperate , the resistance obstinate As soon as Napo- 
leon perceived some hesitation in the Austrian line, he made Gen- 
eral Dubois charge with 500 horse , the charge was successful, 
but the brave officer who made it received three bullets and fell 
dead on the spot The Fiench tioops enteied Roveredo inter- 
mived with the enemy, who were unable to rally till they reached 
the defile before Galliano, where the Adige is enclosed between two 
steep mountains The entrance is narrow and defended by for- 
tifications General Davidowich was posted there with a leserve 
While the skirmishers engaged on the sides of the mountain, nine 
battalions in close column rusned into the defile, attacked and 
overthrew the enemy , the artillery, cavalry, and infantry were 
all thrown into confusion Seveial pieces of cannon and some 
bundled prisoners were taken by the French Geneial Vaubois 
on the right side of the river forced the camp at Moii, and pushed 
briskly on in the direction of Tient An aid-de-camp of the 
General- in-Chief, Le Marrois, had been grievously wounded in a 
daring and brilliant charge at Roveredo He came from the de- 
partment of La Manche, and was of a veiy ardent temperament 
On the 5th, at day-break the aimy entered Trent In the evenmg, 
Vaubois’ division took up a position thiee leagues beyond Trent 
on the Avisio , behind which river the wrecks of Davidowich’s 
army were Napoleon ordeied the general of the cavalry with 
three squadrons to ford the river a little above, and to take the 
enemy’s troops which defended it in rear, whilst he caused them 
to be charged in front The success of this mancEuvre was com- 
plete, Davidowich hastily abandoned his position, and Vaubois 
established himself on both banks of the Avisio 

The loss of the battle of Roveredo, instead of stopping W^urm- 
ser’s movement on Bassano, accelerated it , indeed, being cut ofl 
from Trent and the Tyrol, it was necessary for him to get out of 
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the defiles and reach Bassano and tho Fnoul as fast as possible 
But he had also another motive which was that he had suffered 
himself to bo persuaded that Buonaparte s intention was to march 
on Inspruck to join the Army of the Rhme which had just then 
arrived m Bavaria , and on this false supposition he ordered 
Mezaros’s division forward to Mantua In the night of the 5th 
of September Napoleon heard that this division was approaching 
Verona ^ he instantly conceived tho idea of hemming in Wurm 
ser between the Brenta and the Adige or if ho should not do 
that, at least of surrounding and taking Mezaros s division which 
was already compromised Before leaving Trent he addressed 
a proclamation to the Tyrolese in nhich he roundly tajced the 
Emperor s ministers with being purchased by English gold to be 
tray their master This had sufficient truth and might ha\e some 
effect On the 8th at day break Napoleon commenced his march 
with Augereau s and Massenas divisions and tho reserve (Van 
bois division having been leff on iho Avisio) to proceed on Ba5< 
sano with all possible speed It was necessary to perform a 
march of twenty leagues over a difficult road in tuo days at tho 
utmost In tho evening tho head quarters utro at Borgo-Val 
Sugagna On the 7th he recommenced liis march liis von soon 
fell in with part of Wurmsers armj behind Pnmolano m an 
almost impregnable position, but the fifih light infantry sup- 
ported by three battalions of tho fourth of tho lino m three close 
columns broke the double lino of the Austrians Tho fiflh 
dragoons commanded by Colonel Milhaud cut off* tho road Most 
of tho enemy s vanguard laid down their arms the artillery, 
colors and baggage were taken Tho little fort of Covolo which 
in vain attempted to hold out was turned and taken At night tho 
French army bivouacked in the village ofCi'^monc wliero Napo- 
leon took up his heod quarters v\iihout attendants or baggage and 
passed tho night half dead with hunger and fatigue A soldier 
(who aflerwards reminded him of tho circumstance at tho camp 
of Boulogne in 180 j when Iio was Emperor) sfmrcd his ration 
of bread with him The samo evening Mezann s division had 
attacked Verona but without success Kilmaino expected Meza 
ros and showered grape shot on the Austrian General so that ho 
Was repulsed v^ith loss and sent to V urmvr for reinforcements* 
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who in his turn being surprised and menaced at Bassano, ordered 
him to fall back and join him with all possible expedition He 
was, howevei, too late Mezaros’s division did not leach Monte- 
bello (less than half way) till the 8th, the day on which the battle 
of Bassano was fought 

On the 8th of September before day-light, the Fiench geneial 
was at the advanced posts , at six o’clock, the vanguard attacked 
and overthrew six Austiian battalions stationed in the passes on 
the two banks of the Bienta Then remaining force fell back on 
the line of battle, about 20,000 strong, but made only a feeble re- 
sistance Augereau attacked the left, Massena the light, the 
enemy was broken and driven back on the town of Bassano 
The fouith of the line in a close column ciossed the bridge 
as at Lodi At thiee o’clock the army entered Bassano, and 
took a great number of prisoners and a great quantity of 
stores and ammunition of all kinds Wuimser, cut off from 
the Piave, retreated to Vicenza, wheie he rallied Mezaros s 
division, and whence, having lost the line of his communica- 
tion with Austria, he was foiced to pioceed to lllantua Quas- 
danowich with 3000 men, not being able to reach Bassano, fell 
oack on the Fnoul Wurmser himself out of an army of 60,000 
men had now not moie than 16,000 in junction under him 
Never was there a more critical situation He himself vas 
alaimed, and the French were every houi in hopes of seeing him 
lay down his aims Of these 16,000 tioops, 6000 were cavalry, 
flesh, and of good quality these horsemen scouied the country 
to discover a passage acioss the Adige Two squadions of them 
passed to the right bank of the feriy of Albaredo, to reconnoitre, but 
It was impossible for the whole army to pass, closely Matched as 
it was by the French Wurmser’s position ivas become desperate, 
•when the French evacuated Legnago ivithout destroying the 
bridge, which eiior, committed by a lieutenant-colonel who had 
been led to suppose that the whole Austrian army had passed irt 
Albaredo and were about to cut off his retreat, saved them Na- 
poleon, who ivas at Arcole, on leceiving this vexatious intell igence, 
proceeded to Ronco, sent Massena over to the right bank, and or- 
dered Augereau to march from Padua on Legnago, still enter- 
taining hopes of surrounding the Marshal at last by reaching the 
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Jlolmella before him Wurmser od hearing that Augereau was 
at Montaguana, set out for Mantua by tlio high road through 
Cerea and Songumetto He was stopped at Cerea b^ Murat and 
Pigeon coming from Ronco who drew up in a line behind the 
ri\ ulet to intercept him He was compelled to engage bis whole 
army forced a passage broke through the French vanguart^ 
and continued his narch on Sanguinetto It was dunn^ the con 
flict at Cerea that the General in Chief having galloped up to the 
village just as his vanguard was routed had only time enough to 
♦urn round, clap spurs to his horse and get clear off Wurmser 
came up a few rmnutcs after to the very spot w here he had been , 
and learning the circumstance from an old woman sentmpursmtof 
him in every direction particularly recommending that he should 
be brought m alive After reaching Sanguinetto Wurmser 
marched all night Understanding that Sahuguct s and Kil 
maine s reserves wore iiaiting for him at the Molinel/a ho turned 
off from the high road to Villa linpiela where General Chari 
ton with 500 men from the army before Mantua was leA dead on 
the Held and his detachment surrendered These and other slight 
successes encouraged Wurmser to keep the field The garrison 
of Mantua came out to meet him and he encamped his army be 
tween St Georges and the citadel He had now S3 000 men 
under his command The French army which had come up 
from different quarters amounted to 24 UOO Tho two armies 
nearly equal except m confidence On tho lOlli General 
Roo commanding Augereau 8 division commenced the attack on 
St Georges, but was repulsed and forced to give ground Sa 
Imguot engaged on the right tho enemy Uiouglit the whole line 
was m action when Massena debouched in column on the centre 
and carried disorder into tho Austrian erm-y which retreated pro 
cipitately into tho towm after having lost JOOO prisoners among 
whom was a regiment of cuirassiers complelcly mounted with 
their standards and eleven pieces of cannon After tho battle of 
St Georges Wurmser spread his troops through the Seraglio 
throw a bndgo over the Po ond got provisions into (lie place 
At length on tho Ist of October Kilmaino complctcl} blockaded 
the plate Frum tho 1st of Juno to tho l8th of September the 
Austrians lost 27 000 men of ' hom 18 000 were taken prisoners. 
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3000 Killed, nnd 0000 wounded 10,000 men of the nrmy ci- 
enped into the l^rol nnd Frioiil undoi D.iMdowich nnd Quns- 
nnnowich Tlic loss of the French nmoiintcd to 1400 piisoncrs, 
I'^OO Killed, nnd 1300 wounded 

The nrw\ stood in nee rl of repose, and had nt present no cnemv 
before them Vnuhois was nt Trent, i\Inssonn nt Bnssnno, Augc- 
renu nt Verona, Kilmnme blocKadcd Mantun Tlie ganison 
made se\cral menectunl sorties, rc\crser nnd sickness had 
abated its nidor The llegcne} of Modena, which was hosti'o 
to the French, had sent in con\o^s of pro\isions, which put the 
place m a condition to hold out longer thnn had been expected 
Contrnu to all probnbilit} , and to tlie opinion of nil Italy, the 
French arm^ was xet to gam more snngnmai}'^ and arduous 
\ictories, nnd Austria was yet to lc\y nnd to lose two armies, be- 
fore this bulwarK of Italy was destined to fall 

It will he proper here to turn aside to gi\e some account of the 
operations of the campaign in Germany 

Prussia had concluded a pence with the Republic m April, 1795 
During the summer of that year, the Austrians had two armies 
neting on the Rhine that of tlie Lower Rhine under the command 
of Field-Marshal Clairfayt, and that of the Uppei Rhine (nearer 
Swit7eiland) under the command oi Marshal Wurmser To the 
former the French opposed the Aimy of the Sambre and Meuse 
under General Jourdnn, and to the latter the Army of the Rhine 
under Pichcgru, who occupied lines of circumvallation round 
Mentz Notw ithstanding the defection of Prussia, the campaign 
ended favorably for the Austiians In Octobci they forced the 
lines of circumvallation at Mentz, took a gieat number of field- 
pieces, and drove Pichegru into the lines of Weisseinburg Hos- 
tilities w'cre teiminated by an armistice signed the 23d of Septem- 
ber, 1795, in consequence of which Jourdan took up his Avintci- 
quaiters in the Hundsruck, Pichegru his at Strasburg, Clairfayt 
his at Mentz, and Wurmser his at Manheim During the winter 
France and Austria omitted nothing that w'as necessary for the 
purpose of reciuiting and clothing their armies, and putting them 
in the best possible state The success of the last campaign had 
inspired the Cabinet of Vienna with fresh hopes Prince Charles 
was appointed to succeed Clairfayt m the command of the army 
VOL I 14 25 
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Pichegru caused the French government much anviety, the op. 
eraUons which had led to the disasters at the end of the campaign 
being so unaccountable that they were ascribed to treachery of 
wluch however the Directory had no proofs They nevertheless 
ized the first opportumtj of removm„ this General from tlie 
army and appointed him ambassador to Sweden Pichegru de 
dined this diplomatic mission and retired to his estate Moreau 
was appointed General in Chief of the Army of the Rhine in hu 
stead of which he took the command on the 23d of Ma> 1796 
In the mean time the campaign had opened in Italy in the 
month of April and the battles of Montenotte Millesimo and 
Mondovi had determined the King of Sardinia to sign the armis 
tice of Cherasco and abandon the Coalition The more the Aulic 
Council had relied on tho talents and reputation of General Beau 
heu the greater was its disappointment at this nows Tho Arch 
duke was immediately ordered to notify the recommencement of 
hostiliues Qud to begin operations on the Rhine either to hinder 
the French from reinforcing their army beyond the Alps, or to 
efibot a diversion in the minds of the people and withdraw their 
attention from the disasters of Italy W hen Napoleon loft Pans 
in the beginning of March he received a positive assurance that 
tho armies on the frontier of Germany should open tho campaign 
in tho course of the month of April yet they still remained in 
their winter^quarters at the end of May Everj victory gained 
bv the Army of Italy every stop it advanced rendered the neccs- 
sitj that tho French armies of the Rhine should enter tlio ficlo 
more sensible and urgent Tho moment was however deferreo 
under vanous pretexts, till at length the impnnlcnco of the enemy 
did what tho French government hod not had the wisdom to en 
force Moreau who was at Pans had onlj just time enough to 
reach Strasburg All the troops cantoned on tho Moselle the 
Sarre and tho Meuse put themselves in motion and hostilitirs 
w#»re renewed on the 1st of June In consequence of the fresh 
victories gamed hj Nnpolcon \\ urmscr was detached with 19 000 
men from the arm} of the Upper Rhine to net ns n rest no to 
Beaulieu 8 army which was ri.pairing its losses In the Tyrol In 
Carintliia and Carniola and if possible lo stop tho progress of the 
victor Tho Emperor at the same time umt<^ llie two nrmies of 
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the Upper and Lower Rhine under the command of the Archduke 
Charles with insti uctions to let the ai mistice continue But this 
order came too late, that is to say, only two hours before hostili- 
ties commenced 

The Aiclidukc, weakened by detaching Wurmser, gave up his 
plans of invasion, and confined himself to defending the passage 
of the Rhine and guarding Geimany He had under his com- 
mand, fiist, the army of the Lowei Rhine, of which Wartensleben 
was second in command, consisting of 71,000 infantry and 22,000 
cavaliy , secondly, the army of the Upper Rhine, under the Ar- 
tillery General Latoui, and the Maishals Starray, Froelich, Reuss, 
the Pimce of Conde &c It originally consisted of 65,000 in- 
fantry and 18,000 cavaliy, in all 176,000 fighting men, but this 
included Wurmser’s 30,000, and their absence reduced its total 
amount to less than 150,000 troops The French aimy also con- 
sisted of about 150,000 combatants, the aimy of the Sambre and 
Mease, and that of the Rhine and the Moselle being pretty nearly 
divided The fiist was divided into three corps, the left, under 
Kleber, was on the right bank of the Rhine at Dusseldorf, Gen- 
eral Jourdan in the Hundsruck commanded the centre, and Gen- 
eial Marceau the riglit. The Army of the Rhine and the Moselle 
was in like manner divided into three corps , Desaiv commanded 
the left, St Cyi the centre, Fermo the right, and General Boui- 
cier the reseive of cavaliy 

On the 1st of June Kleber maiched fiom Dusseldorf with his 
corps d’arm^e, and on the 4th attacked and beat the Piince of 
Wurtembuig at Altenkirchen Jouidan also passed the Rhine at 
Neuwied and joined him on the Lahn, and Marceau advanced be 
fore Mentz But Prince Chailes having marched with a detach- 
ment of 8000 men from the Upper Rhine, and attacked and de- 
feated one of Kleber’s divisions on the 15th, he relinquished his 
plan of giving battle on the 17th, and retired behind the Danube, 
directing Kleber on Dusseldorf, who regained his position after a 
smart action without any considerable loss At the same time, 
Desaix and St Cyi by Moreau’s order attacked an Austrian van- 
guaid which Wurmser had left at the little town of Franckenthal, 
and compelled it to retreat with considerable loss behind the tete- 
depont of Manheim, but this advantage did not compensate for 
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tl <=■ check sustained by the Army of the Sambre and Meuse At 
length Moreau nhose manmuvres on the left bank of the Rhine 
V, ere found to be of no use was ordered to pass the m er On 
the 24th of June at two o clock in the morning Desaix with 
25 000 men took possession of the Isle of Erlhen Rhin carried 
Kehl taking 800 men and twelve pieces of cannon and in the 
course of the night constructed a bridge over which 40 000 troops 
passed the next day to the right bank Ceneral St Cyr with 
two divisions remamed on the left bank opposite Manheim and 
one of Fenno s divisions nos stationed on the other side The 
Austnan general Starraj with Condd s army and the Suabian 
conungent was posted between Svvitzerland and Rastadt, and La 
tour from Rastadt to Manheim on the German side On the ap- 
proach of Fenno the enemy evocuated two little camps at Wil 
steel and OSemburg At the some time Dt-saix advanced on tlio 
Rencheo where General Starray was in position with 10 000 
men attacked him and drove him with a loss of men and cannon 
os far as Rastadt where Latour had just amved from Monhoim 
with 25 000 men and taken a position behind tho Murg nver 
But St Cyr was no sooner informed of the Austnan generals 
movement up the nght bonk of tho Rhine than ho followed him 
on the left passed the bridge of Kehl and having forced tho pas- 
sage of the Murg compcUod General Latour to fall back on tho 
Alb after a severe action which lasted the whole daj (July oth ) 
and with tho loss of 1000 men Tho French head quarters were 
removed to Rastadt while Fenno look possession of the Kintzig , 
and as ho proceeded up the Rhino the brigades which were on 
the left side crossed over and joined bis forces The Vrchdukc 
as soon as ho heard of the passage of the Rhine at Kehl on the 
24lli ard Joth of June marched at tho head of twentj four bat 
talions and two squadrons to the aid of tho urmj of tho Upper 
Rhine leaving artonslcbcn with 30 000 men to observe Jour 
dan and 20 000 at the entrenched camp of Hechtrheim to cover 
Mentz lie intended to attack tho French nrmj with all hfs 
foioc on tho lOlh of Julj and drive it into tho Rhine but Aloreau 
had anticipated him On tho 0th St Cjr forced tho Rottcnwl, 
muted Ins left under General Kcim and drove tho Saxons on the 
Meeker The \rchduko thus disappointed directed Ins centre 
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nnd Ins right against Dosai\, who innintnincd his ground by dint 
of courage during the greater part of the day, and only retreated 
to a position a little iii ins icar in the o^ennlg This une\poctod 
resistance damped the enemy , nnd fi'ni ful of being cut ofT by 
General St C\ r, who was already at Nauciibuig, they boat a re- 
treat on Forzheim on the 10th, and on the following clay reached 
Slutgard on the Ncckcr In the mean tunc Fciino had crossed 
the Black Forest and anivcd atWillingen, the enemy evacuated 
the mountains, and the Forest-towns received French garrisons 
Gcneial Klcber, finding that the Army of the Sambre and 
Meuse had effected its passage at Kchl, again set out from 
Dusscldoif on tiic 29th of June. He was joined by Greniers 
division, which ciossed the Rhine at Cologne, nnd by the Gene 
ral-in Cliief, Jourdan, w itii the rest of tlie army, by the bridge c 
Neuw'ied They passed the Lahn in thiee columns, and pressea 
General Waitenslebcn, who took up a position near Frankfort, 
w’liich place surrendered, with all its stoics and ammunition, after 
a delay of a few' days , but this gave the enemy time to reach the 
Upper Mom The fort of Koeningstem, on the road to Cologne 
suriendered on the 21st of July, with ninety-three pieces of car. 
non and a garrison of 500 men Jouidan, according to the i 
sti actions of the Government, left Maiceau with 30,000 men bt 
fore the fortresses on the frontiei, and advanced into the heart of 
Germany wuth only 50,000 troops He skirted the bordeis of 
the mountains of Thuringia on the confines of Saxony, and thus 
left the Danube behind him On the 21st of July, his vanguard 
entered Schw'einfurt , and Wuitzburg and its citadel, with three 
thousand of the Pnnce-Bishop’s troops, capitulated on the 3d of 
August Wartensleben retreated on Bamberg without offeiing 
any resistance The Army of the Sambre and Meuse followed 
him, passed the Rednitz at Bamberg, and defeated him at For- 
sheim on the 6th of August On the 15th the Fiench marched 
on Salzbach and Amberg , and after a severe action, the enemy 
retired to Schwartzenfeld, still farther from the Archduke’s army , 
the French passed the Wils, and Bernadotte was detached to 
Neumarck on the road between Ratisbon and Nuremberg The 
two French armies now commanded the left bank of the Danube, 
and might be almost considered as in junction The movement*! 
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of me Army of the Rhine had at firet been slou uhich induced 
Pnnco Charles to think that it was not yet destined to net m ear 
nest beyond the Necker but on the 23d of July, Desaix having 
arrived at Gmund came to action at Aalen and St Cyr reached 
Heidenheim on the Brentz the same day There were various 
skirmishes on the 6th and 8lh of August and at this period the 
Saxon contingent abandoned iho Austrian army and relumed uifn 
Saxony 

Prince Charles however considering that the French armies 
of the Sambre and Meuse and of the Rhine were only three 
days’ inarch apart, and were about to effect a junction on the Alt 
muhl determined to risk a battle to prevent it He turned short 
round his rear became his van and suffered some loss in an ac- 
tion at Eglingen On the 11th at daybreak the whole Aus 
trian Arm} debouched m eight columns The French wore in 
advance of Nereshcim occup}iog a front of eight leagues with 
45 000 men Two of the three columns of the Archduke s left 
debouched by Disclungen and Dillingcn attacked Duhesme who 
with 6000 men formed tho nght boUi in front and rear sopamted 
him from the centre and forced him one march back while the 
third column under General Froehch passed tho Danube at Dim 
and took tho French arm} m the rear Tho French head quar 
ters tho parks and tho civil lists being driven from Heidenheim 
fled to Aalem Thus at the very beginning of tho battle tho 
French army was turned and cut, deprived of its Imo of opera 
lions and its parks and reserves thrown into confusion Tlie 
three columns which were cmplo}ed to produce this result were, 
however carried too far to toko on} share in tho action The 
three columns of tho centre which made tho principal attack were 
directed by the Archduke in person They debouched from 
•\.uf hausen and overthrew St Cyr a posts, who did not expect so 
abrupt an atlnck and was still where he was tho preceding even 
mg after tlio action of Eglingen Ho rallied on tho heights of 
Dunstclkingcn and throughout tho remainder of tho dnv all tho 
Archduke s efforts to force him from Ills position w ore unav ailing 
The loss on each sido in this gallantly fought action was upward 
of 0000 men At night tho Archduke drew back his ngh on 
tho road between Nordlmgcn and Donawerth and his left to Dil 
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lingcn on me Danube Ills centre passed the night m the field , 
but tlic line of comniunicntion of the French army ith Us rc- 
ser\ c ha\ ing been restored, Moreau m ns induced to remain on the 
field of battle to collect his wounded, prepare for Ins retreat, or 
march forw ard, according to the intelligence he should receive 
This was favorable, he learned that the Anny of the Sambre 
and Meuse had already passed the Rednitv and appealed to di- 
ncct Its march by Amberg on Ratisbon It was some marclics m 
advance of Prince Charles, who, not having been able in the ac- 
tion of the 11th to overthrow' the French \rmy and drive it into 
the defiles of the mountains of the Alb, had not now a momerU to 
lose to avoid beinii surrounded He made his ictrcat in the 
course of the night, considering the junction of the two armies 
as eficcted, and relinquishing all thoughts of ojiposing it for he 
abandoned to them the left bank of the Danube, the Warnitz, 
and the Altmulh, and ropassed the Danube and the Lech the 
Austrians seemed to have lost the campaign 

But Moreau, instead of following up Ins advantage, rcmainea 
for some days on the field of battle , at length he advanced on 
Donaw erth, but still did not attempt, by sending forward a part 
of his cavalry, to effect his junction with Jourdan This hesita- 
tion and want O’f precaution encouraged the Archduke to oppose 
the junction of the two armies, which he had despaired of being 
able to do Having left General Latour to watch and keep the 
Army of the Rhine in check, he passed the Danube and ad 
vanced on the Nuremberg road with 30,000 troops On the 
22d he attacked Bernadolte before Neumarck, and forced him to 
fall back on Forsheim General Wartensleben immediately re 
passed the Naab The Army of the Sambre and Meuse retreated 
on Amberg and Salzbach , but being attacked in this position, in 
front by Wartensleben, and in flank and i ear by a detachment 
from Prince Charles’s army, its Geneial did not think it expe- 
dient to risk a serious affair His retreat became exceedingly 
difficult, and he did not reacl\ Schwemfurth, constantly puisued 
by the Archduke, and then by forcing a passage at the point of 
the bayonet, +111 the 31st In this town the troops halted as they 
needed rest Jourdan took advantage of the scattered state of the 
enemy’s army, and resolved to open himself a way to Wurtzburg. 
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which was occupied bj General Hotze On the 2d of Septem- 
ber in the forenoon he recommenced his march and attacked 
Prince Charles on the following day , but Kray and Wartensle- 
ben came up with 40 000 mfantrv and 12 000 cavalry dunng the 
fight, and he lost the battle LefebvTe s division was loft at 
Scbwemfunh, he himself reached Arnstein on the Lahn with 
much difficulty on the 11th Here Moreau jomed him with 
10 000 men from Holland and he might still have retrieved 
his affairs and changed the fortune of the campaign But though 
he formed a just conception of what was fit to be done he was 
wanting in activity and resolution to put it lu practice He suf 
fered himself to be anticipated on the Lahn and driven beyond 
the Rhine Tho brave Marcean was killed m on action at Al 
tenkirchen Klebor and Collaud were dismissed for insubordina- 
tion Jourdan himself was soon after superseded by Beumon 
Mile who was scarcely capable of manoeuvring a battalion 
The Archduke quitted the bonks of tho Lahn with 12 000 men 
to advance against the Army of the Rhine ond Moselle leaving 
General crneck with uO 000 men to observe the army of the 
Sombre and Meuse 

On tho 23d of August, twelve dajs ofter the bottle of IVero 
scheim Moreau passed the Danube and marched on tho L ch 
On the 24th General Fermo who having crossed the Black For 
est and token Lindau and Bregentz on the Lake of Constance 
had returned by the Tjrol ond Mcmmingen forced the passage 
of the Lech at the ford of Hanstetten St Cyr passed at the ford 
of Lech Hausen before Augsburg ond Desait at the ford of 
Langwcid Tho bndges of Augsburg were repaired and aficr 
o brave resistance General Lotour was driven from iJio fine po* 
sitlons of Friedburg leaving seventeen pieces of cannon and 
1000 pnsoners in the liands of tho victor After tho passage of 
Uio Loch the right of the French armj advanced on Dachau 
near Munich with its vanguard under the w nils of that city tho 
centre on Geissonfcld with a corps of observation on Irigold Indt 
The Austnan General removed Ins head quarters to Landshut on 
tho Iscr where ho assembled his pnncipal forces Condfi s corps 
occupied Munich where he wailed several dajs for the tn<'ve 
ment of the enemy, and finding that ho made none auspccled 
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that he had gone in search of the Aichduke’s army He accord 
ingly set out in pursuit of him, but was soon lepulsed and fouiii 
that he liad not stiiied On the 7th of September, Moreau deter 
mined, without any particular object, to move forward On me 
8th he reached iNleustadt, and it was expected he would advance 
on Ratisbon , but on the 10th he returned, in older to resume his 
old positions, and detached Desaix with 12,000 men to seek foi the 
Army of the Sambre and Meuse, which was then eighty leagues 
distant fiom him On the 16th, hearing what had passed, he le- 
joined the army on the Danube 

The Archduke on reaching the Lahn immediately detached 
Geneial Petiasch with nine battalions foi Manheim and Philips- 
burg, to get possession of Kehl and Hunmguen General Scherb, 
who was at Biuchsal, having received notice from deserteis, got 
to Kehl time enough to defend it against this attack with the help 
of the National Guaid of Stiasbuig Moreau, alarmed at this at- 
tempt, which had nearly intercepted his communication with 
Fiance, felt the necessity of approaching the Rhine, and com- 
menced his celebiated letreat, which he effected aftei seveial ob- 
stinate actions and narrow escapes, by passing thiough Ulm, 
which was foitunately occupied by a detachment under Mon- 
tiichaid, by Biberach, where he obtained a victoiy ovei the 
enemy, taking some standaids and 4000 oi 5000 prisoners , and 
by the teriible defiles of the Black Valley, which the army passed 
on the 13th, l4th, and 15th, and entered France ovei the bridges 
of New Brisach and Hunmguen Thus Moreau lost all the ad- 
vantages of the campaign that must have resulted from his junc- 
tion with Jouidan, by not striking while the iron was hot, or by 
waiting to do that at the lebound which should have been di-ne at 
once, so that nothing lemamed in the hantis of the Fiench on 
the right oank of the Rhine but the fortress oi Dusseldorf and the 
litcs-do-jJ07io of Kehl and Hunmguen Dusseldorf was too far 
north to give the Austiians much uneasiness, but the fortress of 
Kehl and that of Hunmguen enabled the French army to winter 
on the left bank and to harass Germany , they therefore resolved 
to take possession of these two points They accordingly invested 
them with 40,000 men , and after immense preparations for their 

defence and immense sacrifices on the part of the besiegers, at 
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length carried them m the bej^mntng of January General Abba* 
tucci, a young officer of great bravery and promise fell mortallv 
wounded in a sortie at the head of the garrison of Huninguen The 
success of these two operations enabled Prince Charles to take up 
his uinter quarters on the right bank of the Rhino m Bnsgau and 
the country of Baden and to detach powerful succors to the 
army which was Eissembling behmd the Piave and of which he 
took the command in February This army was intended to 
avenge Beaulieu Wurmser and Alvinzi and to reconquer Man 
tua Lombardy and Italy — To return 

All the couriers which reached Vienna with nows of Prince 
{ harles 8 successes were followed by couriers from Wurmser 
b ingmg accounts of his disasters The Court passed the whole 
of the month of September in these alternations of joy and sorrow 
Tho satisfaction derived from its triumphs did not compensate for 
the consternation caused by its defeats Germany was saved 
but Italy was lost the army which guarded that frontier hod 
disappeared Its remains with its veteran General at its head 
nad only been able to find temporory safety bv shutting them 
selves up in Mantua which place was reduced to the lost extrem 
ity The Aulio Council felt the necessity of doing something 
It assembled two armies one m the hnoul the other m the 
Tyrol appointed Marshal Alvmzl to the command and ordered 
him to march to save Mantuo and deliver Wurmser Tho Di 
rectory on their part promised much but performed little , they 
sent however twelve battalions drofled from tho Armv of La 
Vendee which reached Milan m tho course of September and 
October , as caro was taken to make them march in twelve col 
umns tho notion vvas spreod abroad that each of these column-i 
w 03 a regiment and had its full compliment of men u Inch would 
have been o very consiclcroblo reinforcement It fs true the 
French soldiers did not need encouragement , they were in cx 
ccllent condition and spirits and were full of confidence in thorn 
selves and their chief Public opinion was also decidedly m their 
favor Tho popular feeling In the states beyond tho Po Bologna 
Mo'lona and Reggio was such that they might be depended or 
for repulsing tho Pope s army themselves should It enter their 
ternton«*s according to tho threat held out 
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In the beginning of Oclobei, ]\Iarshal Alvinzi was still with his 
army bcfoie the Isonzo, but at the end of tiiat month he lemoved 
his hcad-quaiters to Conegliano behind the Piave Massena was 
w atcliing Ins movements at Bassano Davidowich had assem- 
bled a coips of 18,000 men in the Tyrol including the Tyiolese 
militia Vaubois covered Trent with 12,000 men , Augereau’s 
division, the leserve of cavahy, and the liead-quarters of the 
French army were at Verona Alvinzi’s plan uas, to be joined 
by DaMdowich in Verona, and to march thence on Mantua On 
the 1st of No\embei, ho threw two budges over the Piave, and 
maiclied towards the Brcnta Massena, finding that his aimy 
amounted to upwards of 40,000 men, laised liis camp at Bassano, 
and appioached Vicenza, where Napoleon joined him wnth Au- 
gereau’s division and the resei ve, and on the 6th, atdaybieak, ad- 
vanced to give battle to Alvinzi, w ho had followed Massena’s 
movement After an action of sevoial hours, Massena diove 
back the van under Geneial Liptay and Proveia’s division to the 
left bank of the river, killing a great number of men, and making 
many prisoners Napoleon advanced against Quasdanownch, 
and drove him from Lenove upon Bassano It was foui o’clock 
in the afternoon, he considered the passage of the bridge and the 
taking of the towm on this day as of the utmost importance , but 
having oidered up the resei ve foi tins purpose, a battalion of 900 
Gloats, w'hich had been previously cut off, thiew themselves into 
a village on the high road , and as the head of the leserve ap- 
peared to cross the village, fired upon them It became necessary 
to bring up howitzers , the village was taken, and the Croats 
shot , but a delay of tw^o hours had taken place, and it was im- 
possible to reach the bridge that night 

Vaubois had received orders to attack the enemy’s positions on 
the light bank of the Avisio He did so, and failed He was 
himself attacked in turn, and obliged to abandon Trent , nor 
could he make good the position he had taken up at Galliano, but 
was outflanked by Landon with his Tyrolese, who appeared to be 
advancing on Montebaldo and Rivoli This news reached the 
French head-quarteis at two m the morning There was now no 
room for hesitation , it was indispensably necessary to hasten 
back to Verona. Colonel Vignoles, a confidential ofiicer, was 
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dispatched to collect all the troops he could muster there and 
march with them on La Corona and Rivoh He found a bat 
talion of the 40th just arrived from La Vendee the next day 
Joubert reached the same important position tvith the 4th light 
demi brigade brought from the blockade of Mantua At the 
some time Vauboia returned to the right bank of the Adige and 
occupied La Corona and Rivoli in force From the Brenta the 
French army filed through Vicenza during the whole of the 7th 
The inhabitants ho had w itnessed the victory of the day before, 
could not account for this retreat Alvinzi who 'vas preparing 
to pass the Piave no sooner heard the intelligence than he return 
ed to the Brenta and passed that nver m order to follow his an 
tagonist s movement 

Napoleon had Vaubois division assembled on the plain of 
Rivoli and addressed them thus Soldiers I am not satisfied 
with you jou have shown neither bravery discipline nor per 
soveranoo no position could rally you you abandoned jour 
selves to a panic terror you suffered jourselves to be driven 
from situations where a handful of bravo men might have slopped 
an army Soldiers of the 39th and 85th jou arc not French 
soldiers Quartermaster general let it be inscribed on their co 
lors They no longer form part of the Army of Italy ' Tins 
harangue pronounced in a severe tone drew tears from theso old 
soldiers the rules of discipline could not rcstram their gnef, 
several gcnadiers, who had received honorary arms cried out 

General wo have been calumniated place us in the van and 
you shall sec whetlier the 39th and 8oth belong to the Army of 
Italv * Napoleon having produced the cfiect ho wished then ad 
dressed a few words of coosoloUon to them Theso two regi 
ments a few dajs after highly distinguished ihomsclvcs 

Mvinzi was posted on tbo heights of Caldicro to tho left of 
Villa Nuova on the road to Vicenza Napoleon determined to 
aiiack himihero, and on the Iltli at two in the afternoon the 
arinv passed the bridges of Verona for that purpose Verdi<'r s 
brigade which nos at tho head overthrew the rncmj b van 
made a numbo af prisoners and encamped at night at tlio fool 
of Caldicro Tho fires of the bivouacs os well rus the rtjwrts nt 
spies and prisoners left no doubt thaf MvlnzI meant In receive 
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p s'^rd and tho tiro was nmintaund thioiifrlioni tho da\ 'I’lie 
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th' Fronch arti!lor\ could not inrno, whil tthatof tho Austrians, 
bt intr ad\ antapoou'-lj pliocd, produced its full t Hi cl 'I'hc loss 
in this ailair was prott\ ( qu il on both sides , the onem\ , not w ith- 
niit nais'Ki, claimed the \ictor\, as its .uhancod posts ajipronehed 
S' Michaol’sj anti the siiuniion of tho Fiench was become truly 
hi/ardous 'Fho Gener.il-m Chief judj^cd it expedient to return 
into his camp before Verona 

V lubois had sufiered considernhlo loss in this last battle, and 
hid not now aI>oso 8000 men left The other two divisions, 
after ha\mg fought salinntl) on the Brentn, and failed m their 
attempt on Caldicro, did not amount to more limn 13,000 men 
under arms 'J'hc idea of the superior strength of the enemy 
pervaded everv' mind Vnuhois’ soldiers, in excuse for their 
retreat, declared that tho \ustrians were three to one against 
them The enemy too had counted the small number of the 
r rcnch at his case , and had no longer any doubt of the deliver- 
ance of I\Iantua or of the conquest of Italy Tho garrison of 
I^Iantua made frequent sorties on the besiegers The Fronch 
knew not which way to turn themselves , they wcio chocked on 
one side by the position of Caldiero and on the other by the de 
files of the Tyrol A great number of the bravest men had been 
wounded two or three limes m difibrent battles since the armv 
entered Italy Discontent began to show itself “ We cannot,’ 
said the men, “do every body’s duty Alvinzi’s army, now 
present, is the same that the Armies of the Rhine and of the Sambre 
and Meuse retreated before, and they are now idle whv are we to 
perform then work If we aie beaten, we must make lor the Alps 
ns fugitives and without honor if, on the contrary we conquer, 
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what will be the result ? We shall be opposed bj another army 
like that of Ahmzi as Alvinzi himself succeeded Wurmser and 
as Wurmser succeeded Beaulieu, and m this up^^jual contest 
we must be overwhelmed at lost To these murmurs Napoleon 
caused the following answer to be given We have but one 
more effort to make and Italy is our own The enemy is no 
doubt more numerous than we are but half his troops are re- 
cruits, when he is beaten Mantua must fall and we shall remain 
masters of all our labors will be at an end for not only Italj, 
but a general peace is in Mantua You talk of returning to the 
Alps but you are no longer capable of doing so From the drj 
and frozen bivouacs of those sterile rocks you could very well 
conquer the delicious plains of Lombardy , but from the smiling 
flowery bivouacs of Italy you cannot return to the Alpine snows 
Succors have reached us there are more on the road let not 
those who are unwilling to fight seek \oin pretences, for onl} 
beat Alvinzi and I will answer for your future welfare These 
words repeated from mouth to mouth revived the spirits of the 
troops and brought them over to an opposite way of thinking 
Those who before talked of retreating were now eager to ad 
vanee Shall the soldiers of Italy they said patiently 
endure tho taunts and provocations of theso slaves? When il 
became known at Brescia Bergamo Milan Cremona Lodi Pavia 
and Boiogna that the army had sustoined a check tho vvounded 
and sick left the hospitals before they were well cured to resumo 
their stations m the ranks tho wounds of many of theso brave 
men were still bleeding This offbcting sight filled tho army with 
the most lively emotions From this situation of doubt and danger 
Napoleon extricated them by one of those unforeseen novemenLv 
which stamp him for a consummato master of his art 

At length on tho 14th of November at nightfall, tho camp of 
Verona got under arms Three columns began their march in 
tho deepest silence crossed the citj passed tho Adigo bj the 
three bridges and formed on the right bank Tho hour of dc 
parture the direction taken tho silence observed m tho order of 
the da} contrar} to tho invariable custom of announcing aa 
engagement when it u to take place tlio state of affairs every 
lung Id short indicated that tlie arm} vvos rctrcaiinp The fir# 
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stop in retreat would necessaiily be followed by the raising of 
tne siege of Mantua, and foreboded the loss of Italy Those 
amongst the inhabitants who placed the hopes of then future lot 
m the success of the French, followed with anxious and aching 
hearts the movement of this aimy, which was depriving them of 
every hope But the aimy, instead of keeping the Peschiera 
road, buadenty turned to the left, marched down the Adige, and 
arrived before day-light at Ronco, where Andieossy had been 
ordered to construct a budge By the hrst rays of the sun, the 
troops weie astonished to find themselves, by merely facing 
about, on the opposite shoie The officeis and soldiers who had 
traversed this country before when in pursuit of Wurmsei, now 
began to guess the General’s plan he intended to tuin Cal 
dieio, which he had not been able to caiiy by an attack in fiont 
He could not, with 13,000 men, withstand 40,000 in the plain, 
and was removing his field of battle to roads surrounded oy vast 
marshes, where numbers would be unavailing, but where the 
courage of the heads of the columns would decide every thing 
The hopes of victory now animated every breast, and eveiy man 
vowed to surpass himself in oidei to second so fine and daiing a 
plan Kilmaine had remained in Verona with 1500 men of all 
aims, with the gates closed, and all communication strictly pro- 
hibited , the enemy was therefore completely ignorant of this 
movement The budge of Ronco was constructed on the right 
of the Alpon, about a quarter of a league from its mouth , which 
situation has been censured by ill-informed militaiy men In 
fact, if (as has been proposed) the budge had been carried to the 
left bank opposite Albaredo, all the advantages which weie 
ensured would have been lost Three roads branch out fiom the 
bridge of Ronco , the first on the left hand goes up the Adige 
towards Verona, passes the villages of Bionde and Poicil, where 
It opens into a plain, and where Alvmzi’s head-quarteis were , 
the second and centie one leads to Villa-Nuova, and runs 
thiough the village of Arcole, crossing the Alpon by a little 
stone-bridge , the third to the iiglit runs down the Adige and 
leads to Albaredo 

Three columns entered upon these three roads , the left one 
marched up the Adige as far as the extremity of */ie marshes at 
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tite village of Porcil whence the asldiors perceived the steeples 
of Verona it was thenceforth impossible for the Austnans to 
march upon tliat city The centre column proceeded to Arcolc 
where the French skirmishers got as for as the bridge unper 
ceived Two battalions of Croats with two pieces of cannon had 
bivouacs there for the purpose of guarding the rear of the army 
and watching any parties which the garrison of Legnago (only 
three leagues off) might send m that direction The ground he 
tueen Arcole and the Adige was not guarded Ahmzi ha\ing 
contented himself with ordering out patroles of hussars, who vis- 
ited the dykes thnco every day The Croats were stationed on 
the opposite bank of the little nver Alpon along which the French 
had to pass before reaching the bridge which turns at nght an 
gles into Arcole By firing m front they therefore took the 
column which was advancing on Arcole m flank the soldio"s 
fell back precipitately as far as the point m the road where thov 
ceased to be exposed to this dangerous fire Augercau indignant 
at this retrograde movement of his troops rushed towards the 
bridge at the head of two battalions of grenadiers but was re 
ceived by a brisk flank fire and driven back on his division Al 
vinzi being mformed of this attack could not nt first comprehend 
It but he was soon after enabled to observe the movements ol 
the French from the neighboring steeples ho then plainly saw 
that they had passed the Adige and were in his rear But he 
still believed it impossible that o whole army could have been 
thus thrown into impassable marshes and that it could bo only 
some light troops which had been sent m this direction to alarm 
him and to mask a real attack on the Verona side His rcconnoi 
trmg parlies however having brought him word that all was quiet 
tmards Verona he thought it important to dnvo these light troops 
from the marshes Ho thorelbre ordered a division commandco 
by Metroubki on the d/ko of Arcole and another commanded by 
Provem on the left dyke Towards nine o clock In tho morning 
they attacked with impetuosity Mossena, who was entrusted 
with the defence of the left dyke having allowed llio oiemy to 
get fairly upon it made a desperate charge broke his columns, 
rcpul'-od him with great low and look a number of prisoners 
Tho same thing happened on the dyke of Arcole As soon nt 
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die cnovn} hud passed the clbo\\ of the road, he was charged and 
routed by Augoreau, leaving prisoners and cannon in the victor’s 
hands tlic niarsh v as co\ cred with dead It became of tho ut- 
most importance to gam possession of Arcolc , foi by debouching 
tlicnce m the enemy’s real, the Frencli uould be able to seize 
tlie bridge of Yllla.Nllo^a o\er tho Alpon, that was Ins only re- 
treat Hut Arcolc uithstood sc\eial attacks Napoleon icsolvco 
to try a last cfibrl in person he seized a fiag, rushed on the 
budge, and there planted it the column lie commanded liad 
leached the middle of the bridge, wlicn the flanking fire and the 
arinal of a division of tho enemy frustrated the attack Tho 
grcnadicis at the head of tlie columns, finding themselves aban- 
doned b) the roar, hesitated at first , but being hurried away m 
the contusion, they still persisted in keeping possession of their 
General They seized him by his arms and clothes, and dragged 
him along v\ itli them amidst the dead, the dying, and the smoke , 
he vv as precipitated into a morass, in which he sunk up to the 
middle, surrounded by the enemy The grenadiers perceiving 
tlie danger of their General, a cry was raised, ‘‘ Forward, sol- 
diers, io save the General Tlicy immediately turned back, 
rushed upon the enemy, drove him beyond the bridge, and Napo- 
leon was rescued This was a day filled with examples of mili- 
tary devotedness Lannes, who had been wounded at Governolo, 
had hastened fiom Milan, though still suffering , he threw him- 
self between the enemy and Napoleon, covering him with his 
body, and received three vv^ounds, determined never to abandon 
him Muiron, his aid-de-camp, fell dead at his feet in attempting 
to cover his General with his own body Belliard and Vignoles 
were wounded in rallying the troops forward , General Robert 
was killed , he was a soldier who never shrunk fiom the ene- 
my’s fire 

General Guieux having passed the Adige with a biigade at the 
ferry of Albaredo, Arcole was taken in the rear In the mean 
time, Alvinzi had become fully sensible of the danger of his situ- 
at on he had abandoned Caldiero hastily, destroyed his batteries, 
and made all his parks of artillery and his reserves repass the 
bridge From the top of the steeple of Ronco, the French saw 
this fine booty escape them and it was only by witnessing the 
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disorder!) raoiements of the enemy that the whole extent end 
consequences of Napoleon a plan could be comprehended Gen 
era! Gmeui was not able to reach Arcole till near four o clock 
the village was earned without striking a blow but it was now 
of httle importance Arcole being at present only an intermediate 
post between the fronts of the two armies whereas in the morn 
mg It had been in the rear of the enemy The day was how 
e\er cro'vned with the most important results Caldioro was 
e\ acuated Verona was no lon^^er in danger two divisions of A1 
vmzi s army had been defeated with considemble loss numerous 
columns of prisoners and a great number of trophies filed off 
through the camp rfnd filled the ofiicers and soldiers with enthu 
siasm , the troops regained their spirits and their confidence of 
Mctory 

In the mean time Davidowich with the Tyrolese corps had at 
tacked and taken Corona andwasntRivoIi Vaubois uosat Dusso* 
lengo in considerable peril if he should bo attacked and beaten 
tho French would be obliged to raise tho siege of Mantua, and the 
retreat of the head quarters and of the army u ould bo cut olT To 
present tho possibility of this result Buonaparte determined to 
march at day break and attack Davidowich in cose lie should 
hn^e adianc^ from Rivoli towards Mantua IJc therefore evac 
uated Arcole and fell back to the nght b-ink of tho Adige Icav 
mg fires liglited all night to deceive the encm> But Alvmzl 
apprised of the retrograde movement of the French followed 
them , the) had to cross tho bndgo of Ronco ogam ond a severe 
action ensued which lasted tlio whole day The Genernl in Chief 
learned that Davidowich had mot stirred tho preceding evening 
Alvinzj dccened by a spy who assured him that the French 
were In full march upon Mantua again debouched from hi* 
camp before dawn Tho same thing happened as on tho day 
before The two armies met halfway up tho d^kes leading 
from Ronco tho action was ohstinato and at one time doubt 
ful tho 7oth haMng been broken fho French General placed 
the 32d in ambush l)ingon ihcir faces m a littlo wood of wil 
lows near tho bridge the) rose ot the proper moment fired a 
vollt) charged with the bijonct and o^erthrp\\ into tho nMra« 
a closo column of *J000 Croats who pen hed there Mos-vna on 
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the left, after experiencing some vicissitudes, pJaced himself at 
the liead of Ins troops, with his hat at the end of his sword, by 
of standard, and made dreadful cainage of the division op- 
posed to liim In the afteinoon the Geneial-in-Chief conceived 
that the decisive moment had ai rived foi attacking the enemy in 
the plain and repulsing him beyond Villa-Nuova He had the pris- 
oners caiefully counted, and calculated the numbei of the slain , 
and he found that the enemy did not exceed his own troops by 
above a third Then lanks were not only thinned, but their con- 
fidence was abated by these three days’ battles At two o’clock 
the Flench diew up in line between Aicole and the load to 
Poi to-Legnago, with the Austiians in front Adjutant-Geneial 
Loiset had come out of Legnago with 600 or 700 men, some 
cavaliy, and four pieces of cannon, in order to turn the enemy s 
left in the maishes Major Hercule was at the same time ordered 
to pioceed with twenty-five Guides and four trumpets acioss the 
leeds, and to charge the extreme left of the enemy as soon as the 
gairison of Legnago should begin to cannonade in the real 
This manosuvre was ably executed, and contributed mainly to 
the success of the day The line was broken, and the enemy re- 
heated with considerable loss The next day when it was doubt- 
ful what course the aimy would have to take, the Austrians w'ere 
seen at day-break in letieat upon Vicenza, and were puisued be- 
yond Villa-Nuova 

In the couise of the day, the Genei al-in-Chief had entered the 
convent of St Boniface, the chuich of which had served for an 
hospital, between 400 and 500 wounaed had been ciowded into 
It, the greater pait of whom weie dead A cadaveious smell 
issued fiom the place Napoleon was letiiing, struck wuth hor- 
101 , when he heard himself called by name Two unfortunate 
soldieis had been lefl thiee days among the dead, without having 
liad their wounds dressed, they had despaired of relief, and weie 
recalled to life at the sight of then General Every assistance 
W'as affoi ded them 

tlaving ascertained by the repoits that the enemy w^as in the 
utmost confusion, was making no stand in any direction, and had 
already got beyond Montebello, Napoleon faced to the left, and 
proceeded by Veiona to attack the army of the Tyrol The 
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scouts caotured a staff-officer sent to Alvinzi by Davidouich ^ho 
was Ignorant of ah that had happened Alvmzi in the las* three 
days had lost 16 000 men of whom 6000 were pnsoners Tho 
French army re entered Verona m tnumph by the Venice gate, 
three days after having quitted that city almost clandestinely bv 
the Milan gate It would be difficult to describe the astonishment 
and enthusiasm of the inhabitants The army however made 
no stay there , but passed the Adige and advanced on Davido- 
wich who had attacked Bussolengo on the 17th and driven ^ nu 
bois on Castel Nuovo Massena marched thither joined Vaubois 
and attacked Rivoli while Augcreau proceeded to Dolce on tho 
left bank of the Adige and gamed some capital advantages The 
Austrians stood m need of repose It was to be expected that 
Mantua would open its gates before the Austnan General could 
collect another army the garrison wore reduced to half rations 
desertion became frequent, and diseases daily swept off more men 
than would have sufficed to win a great battle 

While the animosity of the Senate of Venice against the French 
hourly increased and the negociations with Rome were broken 
off from a conviction that nothing was to be done with that court 
but by an armed force Alvum was recciMng daily reinforce 
ments Austria cmplojcd the two months which elapsed after 
tlie battle of Arcole in bringing into tho Fnoul dnisions drafted 
from the banks of the Rhine where tho French armies were in 
winter quarters Several battalions of excellent sharp-shooters 
were raised m tho Tyrol A powerful impulse had been given 
to the whole monarchy Tho successes in Germanj encouraged 
while the defeats in Italj irritated them The large towns offered 
battalions of soluntocre Vienna raised four battalions who 
received iheir colors from the Empress embroidered wiili her own 
hands they lost them but not without a struggle At the begin 
ring of Januarj tho \ustnon armv in Italy amounted to Oj 000 
or 70 000 fighUng men, besides 6000 Tjroh>so and (ho garrison 
of Mantua Tho French arm} Imd been rcinforco<l b> two demi 
brigades of Infantrj from tho coast of Provence and by n regi 
ment of cavalry that is by 7000 men and was formed in ftvo 
divLions amounting to 4o000 men Joubert had covered la 
Corona with entrenchments, tho other fortresses were in a geod 




te of defence, nnd tlic Lukes of Gnula, Como, Lugano, and 
igmoro were manned by Fiench gun-bonts 
riic iw o former plans under Wurmscr nnd Ah in/i having failed. 
Court of Vicniu adopted a new one in conceit with Rome, 
1 ordered two giund attacks to be made, one by Moiite-Baldo, 
I other by the Lower Adige both armies were to meet undei 
' walls of Mantua A \cr\ intelligent secret agent sent from 
enn.i to Mantua was arrested by a sentinel ns he was passing 
: last post of the blockading army lie was forced to give up 
dispatches, though he had sw allow cd them they w'erc enclosed 
a ball of scaling-w n\, and consisted of a small letter w ntten in 
cr\ minute hand, nnd signed by the Emperor Francis He 
brmed Wurmsei that he would be relieved without delay, 
all e\eiits he charged him not to capitulate, but rather to cvac- 
to the place, pass the Po, and proceed into the Pope’s territories, 
rl there take the command of the army of the Holy Sec 
Al\in/i commanded the principal attack on the Tyrolese side 
the head of 50,000 men, nnd advanced his head-quarters from 
.ssano to Roveredo General Provera took the command of the 
ny on the Lower Adige, w'hich was 20,000 strong its head- 
arters w'cro at Padua A great many troops appeared on dif- 
•ent points, and some spirited actions also took place in the 
urse of the 12th and 13th , but the enemy had not fully un. 
isked his plans, so that the moment for adopting a decisive 
urse had not yet arrived On the 13th it mined \ery heavily, and 
ipoleon had not resolved in wdiat direction to march, whether 
I or down the Adige At ten in the evening, the accounts from 
ubert at La Corona determined him It was plain that the 
jstrians w'ere operating with two independent corps, the princi- 

I attack being intended against Monte-Baldo, the minor one on 
3 Lower Adige Augereau’s division appeared sufficient to dis- 
itp the passage of the river with Piovera, but on the Monte- 
ildo side the danger was imminent There was not a moment 
lose , for the enemy was about to effect a junction with his ar 
lery and cavalry, by taking possession of the level of Rivoli , 
id if he could be attacked before he could gam that important 
lint, he would be obliged to fight without artillery or cavalry- 

II the troops were therefore put m motion from the head-quar 
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ers at Verona to reach Rivoh before day break the General m 
Chiol proceeded to the same point and arrived there at two m the 
morning 

The weather had cleared up the moon shone brilliantly the 
Creneral ascended seyeral heights and observed the lines of the 
enemy s fires ^hich filled the whole country between the Adige 
and the Lake of Garda and reddened the atmosphere He clear 
ly distinguished fi\e camps each composed of a column nhich 
had marched from different routes the preceding day and were 
still dispersed at some distance from each other and from the plnco 
of destination The Austrians amounted to 40,000 or 45 000 
men the French could not bring more than 22 000 into action 
but then they had the advantage of sixty pieces of cannon and 
several regiments of cavalry 

From the position of the different bivouacs it seemed evident 
that Alvinzi could not unite his forces before ten o clock On 
this presumption Napoleon ordered Joubert who had evacuated 
St Mark s chapel on Monto Mngnone and who now occupied the 
level of Rivoli only with a rearguard to resume the ofl*nsivo 
forthwith to regain possession of the chapel without wailiOp for 
daylight and to drive back the fourth column (that under 
n Ocskay) as far os possible Ten Croats having been informed 
of the evacuation of St Marl 'e by a prisoner had just entered 
the chapel when Joubert sent General Vial up to it about four 
o clock in the morning and retook it Tlio firing began with a 
regiment of Croats and successively with the whole of D Ocsknv s 
column which before day light was repulsed as far ns the middle 
of the ndge of Monte Magnone The third Austrian column 
thatofKoblos then hastened its march and reached the heights 
on the left of the level of Rivoli a little before nine o clock I iit 
without artiilerv The 1 llh and Both French dcmi brigades 
winch vvero m line in this position had eacli a battery The 
14th which occupied the nght repulsed the cnemv s attacks the 
Both w as outflanked and broken The General In Chief hastened 
to Massona 8 division which having marched nil night was 
taking a little rest in the village of Rivoli led it against the me 
my and in less than half an hour this column was beaten and 
put to flight Liplay 8 column came up to the aid of that of 
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Koblos Quasdanowich, who was at the bottom of the valley, 
perceiving that Joubert had left no troops in St Mark’s chapel in 
the heat of his pursuit of Ocskay, detached three battalions to 
climb the heights of the chapel , but Joubert, aware of this move- 
ment and Its great importance, ordered his men to run back, who 
reached the chapel before those of the enemy, and repulsed them 
to the bottom of the valley The Fiench battery of fifteen pieces 
of cannon, placed on the edge of the level of Rivoli, overwhelmed 
all who ofiered to come within its reach Colonel Leclerc and 
Major Lasalle by a biilliant charge with 300 hoise in platoons 
and 200 hussais contributed greatly to the success of the day 
The Austrians were thrown into the ravine The two columns 
of Quasdanowich and Wukassowich had not been able to come 
ap m time or to join in the battle One half of Lusignan’s 
column was coming up on the road behind the level of Rivoli, 
and thought they had turned the French aimy , but scarcely had 
they ai rived at the heights when they witnessed the rout of Ocs- 
kay, Koblos, and Liptay, and foiesaw the fate which unavoida- 
bly awaited them They were first cannonaded by fifteen twelve 
poundeis, and immediately aftei wards attacked and taken The 
other half of this column left at Dezenzano vas pursued and dis- 
persed It was two o’clock in the afternoon, when the enemy 
was every wheie overthroivn and the battle won La Scaliera 
was the only letreat open to the Austrians, who lost 7000 prison- 
ers and twelve pieces of cannon coming by way of Incanole 
This day the Fiench General-in-Chief was wounded more than 
once, and had several horses killed under him 

On the same day Piovera constructed a bridge at Anghiari 
near Legnago, passed the rivei, and marched on Mantua, leaving 
a reserve to guard the bridge Augereau attacked this guard the 
next day, defeated them, and burned the pontoons Napoleon 
hearing at two o’clock in the afternoon of the 14th m the midst 
of the battle of Rivoli what Piovera was doing, immediately fore- 
saw what was about to take place He left the task of pui suing 
Alvinzi on the following day to Massena, Murat, and Joubert, and 
instantly maiched Avith four regiments to station himself before 
Mantua He had thirteen leagues to go He entered Rover- 
bella as Provera arrived before St Georges Hohenzollem u,ith 
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the vacguard had presented himself on the 16th at break 
of day at the gate of St. Georges, at the head of a regiment 
wearmg white cloaks he knew that this suburb was merely 
covered by a simple line of circumvallation and was m hopes 
to surprise it Miohs who commanded there had no guard 
except toward the city he knew that a French division was 
on the Adige and was not dreaming of the enemy Hohen* 
zollern s hussars resembled those of the 1st French hussar re^i 
ment But an old sei]eant of the garrison of St Georges who 
was gathering wood about two hundred yards from the walls ob- 
served this cavalry and concened doubts which he communicated 
to a drummer who was with him It seemed to them that the 
white cloaks were too new for Berchini s regiment In this un 
certamty these sturdy fellows throw themselves into St Georges, 
crying To arms f and shut the barrier Hohenzollem galloped 
up but was too late he was recognized and fired upon with 
grape The troops speedily manned the parapets, at noon Pro. 
vem surrounded the place but Miolis with !.> 000 men doftndcd 
himself all day which gave time for the succors from Rivoli to 
arrive 

Pro\era communicated with Mantua by means of a boat which 
crossed the lake and concerted opcmtions for the following day 
On the 16th as soon os it was day Wurmscr made a sortie with 
the garrison and took up a position at La Favontc At one 
o clock in the morning Napoleon stationed General Victor and 
the four regiments he had brought with him between La Favorite 
and St Georges to prevent tho garrison of Mantua from joining 
the succoring armj Serruner at tlio head of the troops conduct 
ing tho blockade attacked tho garrison Victor attacked the army 
of succor It was in this battle that the 07th earned Uio title of 
Temble They attacked tho Austrian lino and overthrow every 
thing in thelf way By two o clock in the afiemoon the garrison 
was driven back into tho place and Pfovera capitulated and laid 
down his arms In tho moan time a rearguard which Provera 
had left at Molinella was attacked by Gcncml Point of Augo 
reau s division defeated and taken Of all Provera a troops onlv 
2000 who had remained bojond tho Adige escaped tho rest 
were taxen or killed This action was called tlio battle of La 
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Favoiile liom the name of n palace belonging to the Dukes of 
Mantua situated near the field of battle. 

Joubort chased Ah in/a throughout the loth, and reached the 
Scaliera (ladder path) of Brcntino so suddenly that 3Jt)0 men 
i\oie Intel cepted and taken Murat, ^\lth tivo battalions of light 
Hoops, embaiked on the Lake of Garda and tuincd La Coiona, so 
that n M as M ith dilliculty Alvin/i escaped Joubert marched on 
Ticnl and the aimy occupied the same positions as before tiie 
battle of Arcole The Austrian tioops had great difficulty m 
cross ng the passes of the Tyrol, winch were blocked up b} the 
snow Then loss m tlic couise of Januaiy had been 25,U00 
piisoneis, twenty-five slandaids, and sixty pieces of cannon 
Bessieics earned the colois to Pans It was in acknowledgment 
of the sei vices lendcicd in so many battles by General Massena, 
that the Empcroi afterwards made him Duke of Rivoli 

The ganison of Mantua had long subsisted on half lations, 
the horses had been eaten Wuimser was infoimed of the result 
of the battle of Rivoli He had no longer any thing to hope for 
He \\.<s summoned to suiiendei, but proudly answeied that he 
liad provisions for a twelvemonth A few days aftei, Klenau, 
ins first aid-de-camp, came to head-quarters with ceitain propo- 
sals Serruiier replied that he would take the ordeis of his Gen- 
eral-in-Chief on the subject Napoleon went to Roverbella , and 
remained incognito, w'rapped up in his cloak, while the conversa- 
tion between the officers was going on Klenau employed all the 
customary artifices, expatiating at length on the great resources 
Wuimser still possessed Buonapaite appioached the table, took 
a pen, and spent neailv half an hour in writing his decisions in 
the maigm of Wurmser’s proposals, w'hilst the discussion was 
going on When it was over, “ If Wurmser,” said he to Klenau, 
“ had but provisions foi eighteen oi tiventy days, and talked of 
bunendeimg, he would not deserve an honoiable capitulation, 
but I respect the Maislul’s age, his bravery, and his misfoi tunes 
If he delays a foitmght, a month, oi two, he shall still have the 
same conditions , he may therefore hold out to his last moisel of 
bread I am about to pass the Po, and I shall march on Rome. 
You know my intentions, go and communicate them to your 
General ” Klenau, who had been quite at a loss to comprehena 
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the first words soon discovered who it was that addressed hfm. 
He examined the conditions the perusal of which filled him uith 
gratitude for such generous and unexpected treatment Dissim 
ulation was become useless he acknowledged that they had not 
provisions for more than three days Wurmser sent to request 
the French General as he was to cross the Po to pass it at Mon 
tua which would save him much ciromtoua travelling over bad 
roads He also wrote to him to express his obligations, and a 
few dajs after dispatched an aid de camp to Napoleon at Bolog 
na to apprise him of a conspiracy to poison him which was to be 
earned into effect in Romagna This notice proved seasonable 
General Serrurier presided at the ceremony of the surrender of 
Mantua, and saw the old Marshal and the staff of his army file off 
before him, Napoleon being by that time m Romagna The in 
difference with which he withdrew himself from the verj flatter 
mg spectacle of a Afarshal of great reputation Generolu^imo of 
the Austrian forces in Itolj delivering up his sword at the head 
of his staff was remorked throughout Europe The garrison of 
Mantua still amounted to 20 000 of whom 1 2 000 were rapablo 
of serMce In the three blockades since the month of Juno 
27 000 soldiers had died lo the hospitals or been killed in the 
different actions 

Joubert who was born m the department of the Aisnr had 
studied for the bar, but at the Resolution ho was induced to adopt 
the profession of arms Ho was tail and thin and naturally of a 
weak constitution but he had strengthened his frame amidst 
fatijjUc camps and mountain warfare Ho was intrepid Mj,ilant 
and actno In No\ ember 1700 ho was made a General of di 
Msion to succeed Vaubois IIo was much aitnched to Napoleon 
who sent him to the Dnxetorj in November 1707 wnh the col 
ors token b) the Arm> of Italy In 1700 ho engaged In the in 
tngues of Pans and was appointed General in Chief of tlio Army 
of Italy lie married the daughter of the Senator Semonville 
lie full gloriously at the battle ofNo'i He wxis still joung and 
had not acquired all the cxpcnenco nccessarj but his talent* 
wnro such that ho might have attained great mililary renown 
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CHAPTER XTI. 

TREATY OF TOI.ENTINO. 

Ca^’DINAL Bdsca had succeeded Cardinal J^elada in the situa- 
tion of Secretary of State at Rome He u as avou edly hostile to 
the French, and ■wished to Icccp on the w'ai by kindling the reli- 
gious fanaticism of the Italians A coinier fiom the Cardinal 
to Monbignor Alhani, the Roman cliarg6 d'affaires at Vienna, w'as 
inteicepted near La Mez/ola on the 10th of Januaiy, 1797, from 
w'hose dispatches the W’hole policy of the Vatican w as disclosed 
It appealed that the Pope w’as determined to break off the nego- 
tiations w'lth France, that he had entered into a league wuth Aus- 
tiia, and that the Emperoi had impoweicd Geneial Colli to take the 
command of the troops that his Holiness w’as levying in Romagna. 
A courier w'as instantly dispatched toCacault, the Fiench ministei, 
with orders to quit Rome At the same time General Victor passed 
the Po at Boigo-Forte at the head of 4000 infantry and 600 horse , 
and joined the Italian division of 4000 men, commanded by Gen 
eral Lahoz at Bologna Napoleon ai rived heic a few days alter, 
and issued a manifesto, in which he accused the Papal Go\ern- 
ment of having violated the conditions of the aimislice concluded 
at Bologna the preceding summei, and of having entered into an 
offensive alliance with the Couit of Vienna The intercepteil 
letters of Cardinal Busca wmie published in support of this mam- 
festo They weie also sent to Caidinal Mattel, who, after having 
been confined thiee months in a seminary at Biescia, had returned 
to Rome, and who kept up a correspondence wuth the General-in- 
Chief Through his means these papers were communicated to 
the Sacied College, who were thrown into some confusion by a 
perusal of them 

On the 2d of Febi uary, head-quarters were fixed at the Bish 
op’s palace at Iraola, belonging to Chiaramonte, afterwards Pius 
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VII On the 3d the French troops reached Castel Bolognese and 
found the Pope s army on the opposite bank of the Senio micnd 
mg to dispute the passage of the bridge This army consisted of 
about GOOD or 7000 men including regular soldiers and peasants, 
collected by the ringing of the tocsin commanded by monks, and 
w roughl up to fanatical entliusiasm by preachers and missionaries 
They liad eight pieces of ranoon Tho French bad Imd a fa- 
tiguin^ day « march As they were stationmg their guard a flog 
of truco came up and declared m a pompous manner on the part 
of his eminence the Lord Cardinal as Commander in Chief that 
if Vie French army cemhnued lo advance he would fre upon il 
1 his threat excited much laughter among the French “soldiers 
who replied that they did not wish to expose themselves to the Car 
dtnafs thunders and that they were going to take up their quarters 
for the mght Cardinal Buses s hopes had honoer been ful 
filled All Romagna n as in a flame a holy war had boon be 
gun tlie tocsin liad been sounding incessantly for three da> s, and 
the lowest class of the people was thrown into a state of dclinum 
and fren 2 y Prayers of forty hours missions in public places 
indulgences and even miracles— every engine in short had been 
set at work with success Martyrs were bleeding m one place 
Madonnas weeping m another andcrer^ thing foreboded n scene 
of tumult and confusion Cordinal Busca liad boosted to the 
French mmister that he would make a La Vendie of Romagna 
of the mountains of Liguria, nay of all Italy TJio following 
proclamation w os on tins occasion posted at Imola Tlio French 
army is about to enter the territories of tho Pope It w ill be faith 
ful lo tho maxims it professes and will protect religion and tho 
people The Frencii soldier bears in ono hand the bajonct the 
sure harbinger of Mclorj intlioothcr tho olnc branch tliosjm 
Iwl of peace and the pledge of his protection V oo to tlio^o who 
maj be seduced by men offinishod hjpoensv to draw upon their 
homes tho \engcance of an army which has in sit months made 
pri*!oneni of 100 000 of the Emperors best troop^i, faken 100 
pieces of cannon and 110 standards, and dcsiroted fi>c nrmic' 

7 here w as perhaps a little too much of a tone of gn. conado in tho 
alter part of this address fi>r the occasion 
At four o clock on thorultoi«iiig morning General Lannc* with 
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the van of the httle Fiench aimy marched a league and a half up 
the bank of the Senio , crobsed it at a fold atday-bieak, and 
drew up in line in the lear of the Pope’s aimy, cutting it off 
fiom Faenza. Geneial Lahoz, supported by a batter}- and cov- 
ered by a cloud of skiimisheis, passed the bridge in close column. 
The armed mob of the enemy was routed in an instant , artil- 
lei y, baggage, and every thing was taken Four oi five hun- 
dred men weie put to the swoid, a few monks (mostly mendi 
( ants) peiished with their ciucifixes m their hands, but the Caidi- 
nal-Geneial escaped The loss of the Fiench was veiy tiifiing , 
they ai lived befoie Faenza the same day They found the gates 
shut, the tocsin sounded, the lampaitswere lined with a few 
pieces of cannon , and the eniaged populace assailed the besiegers 
with all sorts of abuse When summoned to open the gates, they 
gave an insolent answei , and it became necessary to entei the 
tow n by main force “ This is the same thing that happened at 
Pavia,” cried the soldiers, by w'ay of demanding the pillage of 
the place “ No,” replied Napoleon , “ at Pavia they had le- 
volted aftei taking an oath, and they wanted to massacre our sol- 
diers who weie then guests These are only misled people, w'ho 
must be subdued by clemency ” In fact, a few convents only 
were attacked The towm was thus saved fiom devastation, and 
the next object was to calm the agitation and apprehension of the 
people The piisoners taken at the action of the Senio w'ere col- 
lected at Faenza in a garden belonging to one of the convents 
Their fiist tenor had not yet subsided At the appioach of Na- 
poleon they threw themselves on their knees, crying out for 
meicy He addressed them in Italian in these w'oids “lam 
the fiiend of all the nations of Italy, and particulaily of the 
people of Rome You are free return to your families, and tell 
them that the French are the friends of religion, of order, and of 
the poor” The consternation of the piisoners now gave W'ay 
to joy, and they abandoned themselves to the expression of their 
gratitude with all the liveliness that belongs to the Italian charac- 
ter Fiom the gaiden of the monastery Napoleon proceeded tc 
the refectory, w'here he had caused the officers to be assembled , 
they amounted to seveial hundreds, and some of them belonged 
to the best families of Rome. He conversed w ith them a long 

27 * 
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lime talked of the liberty of Italy the abuses of the Papal 
power and the uselessness of resistance and permitted them to go 
back to their homes only requiring them in return for his lenity 
to make known his sentiments m favor of their countrjmen 
The prisoners proceeded to disperse themselves in the States of 
the Pope loudly declaring the generous treatment they had met 
with and carrying with them proclamations which thus reached 
he remotest castles of the Apennmes The army in consequence 
found the people much more amicably disposed E\en the monks 
(with the evception of the mendicant friars) began to considor 
how much more they had to lose than to cam by resistance 
The French proceeded to overrun Romagna Colli who com 
monded tho Pope s troops had taken up a good position on the 
heights before Ancona with the 3000 men h© had left but retired 
to Loretto as soon as the French army came in sight General 
Victor sent a flag of truce to mvito the enemy to surrender 
During tho parley las troops outflanked them both on the right 
and the lefl surrounded and took them prisoners and entered the 
citadel of Loretto without firing a shot The prisoners taken on 
this occasion were treated in the same manner as tho former ones 
that is sent home with proclamations and a favorable report 
of the behavior of the General in Chief towards them which 
prepared tho waj for the reception of the French army An 
cona, though the onl> sea port between Venice and Brindisi the 
extreme point of tho eastern coast of Italy had been much neg 
looted oven fngates could not enter it It was at this period 
that Napoleon perceived vihat was ncccssarj for tho improvement 
of tlio fortificolions and tho repairs of the harbor, which were 
aflerwards executed during tlio Kingdom of Itnlv so that nt pre 
sent the port receives shipsofoll kinds, even tlirco deckers llio 
Jews who were numerous at Ancona, ns well as tho i\lnhomctnns 
from Albania and Greece had been subjected to humiliating cuv 
toms and oppressive restraints from which it was one of Napo- 
leon 8 first cares to relievo them In tho meanwhile tlie (own s- 
people were running in crowds to prostrate ihcniselvcs at the fce( 
of a Madonna that was supposed (o shed tears In nbmidaiico for 
the disasters of tho country Mongo was sent to Inquire into tho 
circumstance, and the Madonna was brought to hcnd-quartcrs 
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when It was found to be an optical illusion, ingeniously managed 
b) means of a glass The following day the Madonna w'as re 
stored to its place m the church, but w’lthout the glass, and conse 
quenllv without pcifoumng any w'onders One of the chaplains 
W'as ai rested us the contrnei of this impostuie, which was con- 
sideied as an insult to the aimy, and an offence against religion. 

On the 10th the Fiench aimy encamped at Loretto This is 
a bishopric, and contains a magnificent convent The chuich 
and buildings aic sumptuous, and thcie aie vast and w'ell fur- 
nishcd apaitments foi the ticasuics ot the Madonna, and foi the 
accommodation of the abbots, the chaptci , and the pilgi ims In the 
church is the celebiatcd C««a Santa, the pretended lesidence of 
the Viigm at Nazaieth, and said to be the veiy place in which 
she received the visit of the angel Gabiiel It is a little cabin 
ten or tuehe yaids square, m w'hich is a Madonna placed on a 
tabernacle The legend states that the angels earned it from 
Nazareth into Dalmatia, at the time when the infidels conquered 
Syria, and fiora thence acioss the Adriatic to the heights of 
Loretto Fiom all paits of Chiistendom pilgrims flocked to see 
the Sladonna Piesents, diamonds, and jew'els sent fiom every 
quarter formed hei tieasures, which amounted to sevcial millions 
in value The Couit of Rome, on leaining the appioach of the 
French army, had the tieasures of Loretto carefully packed up 
and placed in safety piopeity m gold and silver was, notwith- 
standing, left to the value of upw'aids of a million The Ma- 
donna, or Lady of Loretto, was foi warded to Pans It is a 
wooden statue clumsily carved, w'hich is so far a proof of its an- 
tiquity It was to be seen foi some yeais at the National Library 
The First Consul lestored it to the Pope at the time of tlie Con- 
cordat , and it has been since replaced in the Casa Santa 

It is to be remaiked here that several thousand Fiench priests, 
exiled from then country, had taken refuge in Italy As the 
French Army advanced m the Peninsula, they fled into the Ro- 
man States, but they now found themselves w'lthout an asylum 
Some had retired in time into Germany, Naples lefused them 
shelter The heads of the difleient convents in the States of the 
Pope, who were anxious to get rid of the burthen of feeding and 
maintaining them, made a pretext of the arrival of the aimy to 
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turn their unfortunate guests out of doors affecting to be appro 
hensive that their presence would draw douTi the vengeance of 
the victor on their heads Napoleon published a proclamation 
encouraging the priests and ordering the convents bishops and 
different chapters to receive them and furnish them with every 
thing necessary for their subsistence and comfort He also com 
manded the army to look upon them as friends and fellow coun 
frymen and to behave to them accordingly As the army fell 
i ito the same sentiment many intercstmg scenes were the conso 
quence Some of tho soldiers found their former pastors again , 
and these unfortunate old men banished rViany hundred miles 
from their native soil received for the first timo tokens of 
respect and affection from their countrymen by whom they ci 
pected to be treated with the utmost harshness and indignity 
nuonaparte in reverting to this measure speaks of it with con 
siderablc triumph os exciting much talk in Europe and as ap 
proved of by the Directory If ho was proud of it on reflection 
os an act of humanity and generosity towards those who were tho 
objects of It he was right , but if ho speaks of it os a first step to- 
wards a rcconcihauon with men alike incapable of reason or 
gratitude and as relying on anv return from thorn it was the 
commencement of an Iliad of woes It was a mistoken view 
of the nature of men and things As well might ho hold a parley 
w ith the sea or lake the sting out of tho adder by a show of cour 
tesy A i men and for tho moment they may bo touebod by 
suffering or compassion but the Church is an abstraction that 
know s n mortify mg v icissiludcs that sheds no tears and ow ns no 
worldly •^ligations nor aro her votaries slow to throw away tlio 
crutch o liumility which sustained them and exchange it for tho 
etaffof Power and spiritual dominioni which they grasp with re 
doubled rancor and cunning See what this poor pervccutcfl 
and compassionated race of men arc doing at present in France 
geo what they do in Spain "iou cannot coren men out of purple 
pnde and nccc<!3 to the ear of kings by beggarly donations 
mgs and pity ' 

The greatest consternation now reigned In tho ^ niicnn Disas- 
irous news arnvtsl every hour Tho vanguard of tho I rench armv 
was already on tho summit of tho Apennines The ofliccra and 
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fcoUhcrs who lnul been taken pu'-oners and allowed to ictnrn home, 
g.ne a \en diUcrenl account of things from wlml had been e\. 
picted , bO that the fiiends of libcilN \entuicd once more to sliow’ 
theni‘>(.'\eb, even within the walls of the cit\ The membcis of 
the Sacied Col h go began to think of providing for then own 
*- 001 }, and the lioifeet, were alrcadv put to the court-can lages tc 
proceed to Napks, wlien the General of the Camaldolitcs arrived 
at the Vatican, and piostratcd himself at the feet of the Holy 
Father Napoleon in passing thiough Ccscna had noticed this 
ecclesiastic, and knowing that Pius VI reposed gieat confidence 
in him, he had chaigcd him to assuie his Holiness that no haim 
was mteiukd to him pcrsonallj , that ho might remain in Rome 
with safety, and had only to change his mmisleis and send pic- 
nipotentianes to Tolentmo to conclude a peace with the Repuo- 
lic The Pope agreed to these tcims, dismissed Busca, counter- 
manded his depaituic fiom Rome, and enti listed the direction of 
his cabinet and the conclusion of a peace to Caulmal Dona, who 
had been long distinguished for the libeialily of his opiniono 
The instructions fiom the Diiectoiy were, it is tiue, against any 
negociation w iih Rome They thought that an end should Id 
put to the temporal pow'cr of the Pope, from w horn neithei mode- 
ration noi good faith could be expected, and that thcie could not 
be a better opportunity than the picscnl, but the Geneial-m- 
Chief was of opinion that this could not be done without at the 
same lime overturning the throne of Naples, foi wdneh puipose 
an army of 20,000 or 25,000 men w'ould be requisite , and tht* 
measure was theieforc laid aside as inconsistent with Buonapartek 
favoiite project of dictating peace undei the w'alls of Vienna 
The head-quarters of the French aimy w'ere at Tolentmo on 
the 13th of February, and the van was wuthin three days’ maich 
of Rome The Pope’s Ministers-plenipotentiaiy, Caidinal Mattel, 
Monsignor Galeppi, tlie Duke of Biaschi, and the Maiquis Mas- 
6ini ariived the same day, and the conferences began on the 14th 
The basis having been settled, the treaty was soon concluded , 
the principal ai tides were, that the Pope renounced eveiy offen 
sive and defensive alliance with the powers at war with France ; 
that he ceded the legations of Bologna, Feriaia, and Romagna to 
the Republic, allowmg Ancona to be occupied by a French gar 
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rison till a general peace , that he was to cause his Mini&tcr at 
Pan to disavow the murder of Bosseville to re-estnhh&h the 
French school of art at Rome as before the Resolution , to mako 
good all the indemnifications ogreed upon in the armistice of 
Bologna and to furnish an additional contribution of money and 
horses to the army Buonaparte svished that the Court of Rome 
should undertake to suppress the Inquisition But this point was 
given up as a particular favor to the Pope R uas represented 
that the Inquisition was no longer what it was that it was 
little more than a tribunal of police and that atUo dafis no longer 
look place But if it was at present reduced to a nonentity why 
attach so much importance to It? If it was only a shadow it was 
a terrible one from which the mind shrunk with hatred and fear 
why then keep up the forms of an obsolete power but as a recep 
tacit, for the spirit in case u should o\er revive or as a tacit jus- 
tificUion and indirect avowal of all the horrors that had been 
committed under its sanction ? The very name of the Inqui i 
lion IS m Itself on insult to common sense and humanity, from 
which all good and honest minds revolt Bui by keeping up the 
outward form the imagination is familiarized with it is taught to 
look upon It as harmless tho tendency tlio pretensions of bigo- 
try and fanaucism aro still virtually acknowledged and kept m 
view by their adherents, and bj olwo^s IiaMn^, tho name read) 
opportunity may not bo wanting to restore tho thmgl Hcnco the 
tenaciousness with which its advocates uniformly adhere to cver^ 
relic of arbitrary power and hence tho determination with which 
all such claims grounded on their apparent insignificance should 
bo resisted Tho whole science and study of social improve- 
ment may ho reduced to watching tho bccret aim and rooted pur 
poso of power and in opposing it step by step and in exact pro 
portion to the obstinacy of its struggles for existence On llio 
principle already stated tho French General did not accwlo to 
the wishes of tho more sanguine patriots of tlio new Italian Re 
public to includo Urbmo and Maccrata in its acquisitions or ox 
tend Its boundary to tho frontiers of Naples lest it sliould embroil 
tbe two governments in a war Such weroilionpprchonsioiisrn 
tcrtifned b) tins Court on tlio subject that Ihgnnti III its minis 
ter f<x.Io«ctj the French staff from Bologna resorting to the roost 
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comeniptihU' cxpcdionts to Kitjsfy hts cuiiosih, and e^cn playing 
inc part of an ciuc^ dropper nl the dooi of council-clminbcrs to 
gain secret mrorniatioii 

After tho sigiiaUire of the frent^ of Tolcntinn, die Gcnornl-in- 
Chief left the supcrintciidencc of its excciilion to Genera] Yiotor . 
and di^patclnng Colonel Tunot niih a icspectful letter totlio Pope, 
reunni'd to Mantua, winch had now been a month m the power 
of the Republic, and wa<?fnll of Austiinn sick While lierc, he 
c\cd the fine fioscoes of the War of the Titans by Titian in the 
palaec fid T with admiration ; but tiieir rcmo\al was impossible 
fie had the fortifications repaired, and set out foi Milan, where 
he found the public spirit hiithly favorable to his plans At 
length the Diicctorj, roused from its apathy, liad sent si\ regi- 
ments of nifanlry and two of cavalry, under Bcinadoltc, fiom the 
nrnn of the Snnibre and Meuse, and an equal force from tlie 
Army of the Rhine, under General Dclinas, to reinforce the 
Arm> of Italy, Thev had only just reached tlie foot of the 
Alps at the time of the battles of Rivoli and La Fa\ontc and the 
surrcndei of Mantua, and it W'as not till Ins icturn from Tolcn- 
lino that Napoleon reviewed these now tioops Tlicy w’oie esti- 
mated at 30,000 men, but then actual stiength did not exceed 
19,000, m good condition and well disciplined The Army of 
Italy was hencefortli equal to any enterprise, and to the enemy 
opposed to It. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

IREATIES OF LEOBBN AND CAUFO FORMIO 

The Archduke Charles who had lately acquired the highest 
renoivn in Gcrroany took the command of the Austrian armies 
of Italy and advanced his head quarters to Inspruck on the 0th 
of February 1797 whence he soon transferred them successively 
to Villach and Gontz In the course of February his engineers 
visited the passes of the Julian and None Alps They planned 
fortifications which they were to construct as soon as tlie snow 
melted Napoleon was impatient to onticipate them and ardently 
hoped to attack the Archduke ond chase him out of Italy before 
the arrival of a body of 40 000 men whom the Auhe Council 
(feeling secure on that side) had detached from the armies on the 
Rhine and who were marching through Germany to roinforco 
him 

Napoleon s anny was composed of eight divisions of infantry 
and a reserve of cavalry consisting of 63 000 mfantr) 3000 
artillerymen serving 120 guns and 6000 cavalry The King 
of Sardinia was to have furnished a contingent of 10 000 troops, 
but the Directory by refusing to ratify the armistice of Bologna 
deprived the French General of this resource and tlic Venetians, 
with whom he had been fn treaty for a similar aid sho'iodso 
hostile a disposition that he was obliged to leavo 10 000 men In 
reserve on the Adige to watch their motions IIo had also liopcvl 
tliat the armies of the Sambre and Mouse and of the Rhino would 
have been united in one army of 120 000 men and proceeding 
from Stmsburg through Bavaria would have joined the \rmv of 
Italy which crossing the Toglmmcnto and the Julian Alps 
would direct Its march on the Simcnng and both together form 
mg a body of near 200 000 men enter "N lenim while nn nrmv 
of observation of 00 000 men defended Holland and blockaded 
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I'jhrcnhrf'iNiom and the foitre'.'nO'? on the Rhine. But llie Dircc- 
tor} liiul no''Uch thoughts m their head, and peisisted, in spite of 
the e\pc nonce of the last campaign, either fiom nairowncssof 
imnd or a mean jealous} , in Keeping the armies separate 

'J'hero me three high roads from Italj to Vienna, the first, 
throiii^h the T\rol Iin Trent, the pass of the Bienncr, Salt/burg, 
and the Danube ; the second, bj Trc\ iso, the Tagliamonlo, the Car- 
me Alps, Caimthia, and the Simermg the thud through Carniola, 
Si}ria, and Gial/, joins the Carmthian road at Bruck. The 
T} rolese commumeates n ith the Carmthian road by five cross- 
roads. and the Caunlhian with that of Carniola by three 

In the beginning of March, the Archduke’s army w'as 50,000 
strong , It was behind the Pune, co\cnng Frmli, except 15,000, 
who were m tlic Tyrol This army was to be joined in the 
course of April h} the six dnisions on then march fiom Gcr- 
mail}, which would make it upwards of 90,000 men So great 
a superiority of numbers, justified the sanguine hopes of the 
Cabinet of Vienna The French army at the same period was 
stationed ns follows three dnisions, amounting to 17,000 men, 
were m the Tyrol under Joubert , Mnssena’s, Augcrcau’s, and 
Bernadotte’s dnisions, with General Dugua’s division of cavalry, 
were in junction m the Bassancse and Trcvisan countries, ha\mg 
advanced posts along the right bank of the Piave , Victor was 
still m the Apennines, but was expected to reach the Adige in 
the beginning of April with a corps d’arm^e and reinforcements, 
amounting to 20,000 men. When it w'as found that the Arch- 
duke had ai rived at Inspruck on the Gth of February, it was con- 
cluded that he would collect his chief forces in the Tyrol, by 
which means the detachments from the Rhine would have been 
enabled to join the army twenty days eailicr Joubert received 
orders on ‘his conjecture to take up some strong position and keep 
the enem} in check as long as he could, so as to give time to the 
other divisions to take the Archduke’s army in flank by the gorges 
of the Brenta But the Archduke, adhering to the plan laid 
dow'n for him fay the Aulic Council, threw himself into the Fiiuli, 
at a distance fiom his leinforcements, and thus gave the Fiench Ge- 
neral an opportunity of attacking him before the arrival of the 
divisions of the Rhine, w'hich were still tw^enty days’ maich be 
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hind Napoleon in consequence fixed his head quarters at Bas. 
sano on the 9th of March whence he addressed tlie following 
order of the day to the army Soldiers ' the taking of Mantua 
has now put an end to the war of Italy and ^iren jou lasting 
claims to the gratitude of your country "iou have been mcIo- 
nous in fourteen pitched battles and seventy actions jou have 
taken 100 000 prisoners 500 field pieces 2000 heavy cannon 
and four pontoon trains The contnbutions laid on the counines 
you have conquered have fed maintained and paid tlio army, 
besides which you have sent thirty millions to the Minister of 
Finance for the use of the public treasury You have ennehed 
the Museum at Pans with three hundred master pieces of the arts 
of ancient and modern Italy which it required thirty centuries to 
produce You have conquered the finest countries m Europe 
Tlie Transpadan and Cispadan Republics are indebted to you for 
their existence The French flag waves for the first time on the 
shores of the Adnatic opposite the native countrj of Alexander 
and w<thm twentj four hours sail of it The Kings of Sardinia 
and Naples the Pope and the Duke of Parma are separated from 
the Coalition lou have expelled the English from Leghorn 
Genoa and Corsica let higher destinies await }ou } 0 U will 
prove yourself worthy of them * Of all the foes wlio conspired 
to stifle the Republic in its birth tho Emperor alone remains be 
fore ^ou Ho has now no other policy or will than (hose of (hat 
perfidious Cabinet which unacquainted with the horrors of war 
smilcswith satisfaction at Ihcwocsof the Continent The Execu 
tive Directory has spared no efibrt to give peace to Europe , and 
the moderation of its proposals was uninfluenced by the strength 
of its armies It has not been listened to at Vienna there is 
therefore no hope of obtaining peace but bv seeking it in the heart 
of tho Hereditary States "You will there find a hmvo people 
^ou will respect their religion and manner* and protect their 
property It is liberty that you carrj to the bravo Hungarian 
nation 

It was ncccssarj to pass the Piavo and tho Ta^lmmento in the 
orcsonce of the \ustnan ermv and to turn its right in onler to 
anticipate U at the gorges of Ponteba Ma •w'lin mirchrd from 
Dassnno pas cd tin, Piavc In the mountains beat I u tpnnns di 
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nsion, taking himself prisoner, and cliove the wreck of Ins troops 
beyond the Tagliamento, taking Feltie, Cadore, and Belluno. 
Senurier marched in the mornino of the 12th of Marcli on Con- 

O 

egliano, wheie the Austiian head-quarters were^ and by this 
diversion enabled Guieu\’s division to effect the passage of the 
Piave in the afternoon at Ospedaletto before Treviso The nver 
IS deep heie, but the eagerness of the soldiers disregaided every 
diffic ilty A di ummei was the only person in danger, who was 
savev' by a ivoman that swam after him Bernadotte with his 
division coming fiom Padua, joined the head quaners at Conegli- 
ano on the following day The enemy had chosen the plains of 
the Tagliamento for his field of battle, which were favoiable tc 
his excellent and numeious cavalry On the 16th, at 9 o’clock 
in the moining, the twm armies met near Valvasone on the two 
banks of the nver, the Fiench being drawn up on the right bank, 
and the Austiian army, in neaily equal force, on the opposite 
side. This position of the Archduke did not cover the Ponteba 
load, w'hich was left open to Massena Perhaps the Aichduke 
thought that a division of grenadiers on its march from the Rhine, 
and which had reached Klagenfurth, would be in time to leinfoiee 
Ocskay’s division and to oppose Massena 

The cannonade began fiom one bank of the Tagliamento to the 
other, the light cavalry making several attempts to pass the 
stieam But the French troops, seeing the enemy so w'ell pre- 
pared, ceased flung, set up the bivouacs, and piepared their mess 
The Aichduke deceived by this appearance, thought as they had 
marched all night, they were taking up a position He fell back, 
and leturned into his camp Tw'o hours afterwaids, when all 
'ivas quiet, the Fiench soldiers suddenly got undei arms Duphot 
at the head of the 27th light demi-biigade, being Guieux’s van, 
and Muiat with the 15th light demi-biigade, Bernadotte’s van, 
each suppoited by its division, each legiment w’lth its second bat- 
talion deployed, and its first and thud in column by divisions at 
platoon distance, rushed into the nver The enemy flew to arms 
but the w'hole of this fiist line had alieady passed in the finest 
order, and was diawn up in line of battle on the left bank The 
cannonade and musketiy began in all direc'ions General Du- 
gua’s division of cavaliy of leseive and Serrurier’s divi'Jion 
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formed tiie second line and passed the river as soon as the first 
line had advanced two hundred ^ards from the shore After t>ome 
hours fighting and several chains of infantry and cavnirv the 
enemy having been repulsed in the attacLson the villages of Cra 
di'Kia and Codroipo and finding themselves turned in n successful 
charge made by Dugua s division beat a retreat abandoned eight 
pieces of cannon and some prisoners to the victors 

In the mean while Massena had effected his passage at San 
Danieh he met with little resistance and occupied Oaopo the 
key of the Pontcba road which the enemy had neglected Ho 
•vas thus master of the gorges of the Ponteba and forced the re 
mams of Oeskay s division to retreat on Tarwis The Archduke 
being now unable to retreat by way of Carinthia because Mas- 
sena occupied Ponteba resolved to regain that road by Udine Ci 
vidale Caporetto aud Tarwis Marching with the rest of Jus 
army bj Palmo Nuova and Gradisca he sent forward three di 
visions and his parks under rcnerol Bayolitsch in tliat direction 
but Massena was only two days march from the pass of Tnrwis 
and Bajalitsch was siv The Archduke soon perceived the dan 
gor in which the latter was hastened in person to Klogenfurth on 
the other side of the Alps placing himself nt the head of the di 
vision of grenadiers which ho found just arrived there and re- 
turned to take up a position before Tarwis to oppose Mas'icna s 
progress Massena who had pushed forward after some dolaj 
found the Archduke s forces formed in a line consisting of the 
remams ot Ocsknj s troops and the fine division of grenadiers 
from the Rhine The action was obstinate the importance of 
victory being felt on botli sides the Austrians knew that If Mas- 
bcna made himself master of the pass of Tnrwis the three Aus- 
tnan divisions on tlicir march through the valley of the Isonzo 
were lo&t Ihe Prince exposed himself to the greatest dangers 
and was repeatedly on the point of being taken by the French 
skirmishcn General Crune behaved on this occasion vvith d »- 
tinguishcd bravery The Austnans were at length broken but 
not until they had engaged their very last battalion in the action 
they could operate no retreot but the remains of their force made 
for Villacli ^vond the Drave in onler to rally lIierL Massena 
iKung in posscfsinn ofTinvis waited tficre for the approach of 
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Uic diMsions winch imd been ordoicd to take tins route from the 
field of battle of the Taglminonto 

The da) after tins battle, the Austrian hcad-quaiters had en 
tcred Pnlnia-Nuo\a, a foitiess belonging to the Venetians, but 
quitted It innncdiatch The Ficnch who weic in the real, left 
a garnson there Bernadotte’s division appealed before Gindisca, 
intending to pass the Ison/o, but found the gales shut, and the 
Go\crnor refused a parley This General attempted to take the 
place by as'^ault and lost upwards of 400 men, an impiudcnce for 
whicli the only excuse wnis the eagerness of the troops of the 
Sambre and Meuse to distmuuish themsehes and enter Giadisca 
before the old troops of the Army of Italy Tiic Gcneral-in- 
Clnef had at the •?ainc time proceeded with Scrruriei’s division to 
the left bank of the Isonyo by the Montefalcone road There not 
being time to construct a bridge, Colonel Andicossy threw' him- 
self in first to sound the depth, and the soldiers followed his ex- 
ample up to the middle in water, under a busk fire of tw’o bat- 
talions of Croats As soon as the Governor of Gradisca per 
cened Serruiici on the heights overlooking the towm, he surren 
deicd a prisoner of w'ar with 3000 men, tw'o standaids, and twenty 
field pieces w ith their teams Head-quarters were at Goritz the 
next day Bernadotte’s division marched on Lay bach Geneial 

Dugua with 1000 horse took possession of Trieste, where the 
English merchandize w'as confiscated, and quicksilver to the value 
of several millions of francs w'as found m the Impel lal warehouses 
from the mine of Idria Senurier marched fiom Gontz up the 
Isonzo through Caporetto and the Austrian Chiusa to support 
Geneial Guieux, w'ho had followed Bayalitsch’s divisions, and had 
greatly annoyed his rear On his reaching Chiusa di Pieta, the 
A ustrians thought themselves safe , for 'hev did not know that Mas- 
sena had been two days in possession of Tarwis They were at- 
tacked in front by Massena and in the rear by Guieux The po- 
sition of Chiusa, though strong, could not withstand the 4th of the 
line, called the Impetuous This demi-bngade climbed the luoun- 
tam that commands the left, and thus turning this important post, 
left Bayahtsch no resource but to lay down his arms His bag- 
gage, guns, and colois were all taken The prisoners however 
did not amount to more than 5000, as great numbers of soldiers 
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natives of Carniola and Croatia had disbanded themselves m the 
passes when thej found all was lost and endeavored to reach 
Uieii respective Milages 

Head quarters were successively fixed at Caporetto Tarwis 
\ illach and Klagenfurth The army passed the Drove over 
Villach bridge which the enemy had not time to burn It was 
now m the valley of the Drave in Germany having passed the 
Camio and Julian Alps The language manners climate soil 
and state of cultivation were all difflrent from those of Italy 
The soldiers were pleased wiJi the hospitality and simplicity of 
the peasants The abundance of vegetables and quantities of 
vaggons and horses were also very useful In Italy there nero 
only carts drawn by oxen whose slow and clumsy pace did not 
suit the vivaoityand impatience of the French The arm) occu 
pied the castles of Gontz Trieste and La) bach The two divi 
sions from the Rhine under Kaim and Mercantin whicli had now 
reached Klagenfurth endeavored to defend that place but wore 
repulsed vMth loss Klagenfurth was surrounded with n ban. 
tioned wall which had for ages been neglected The engineer 
ofTicers filled the ditches with water repaired tlie parapets dc 
molishcd the houses built on the ramparts and established hospi 
tals and magazines of every kind in llio place As a point 
d apptu at the entrance of the mountains it seemed to be import 
ant A proclamation was distributed here m French German 
and Italian addressed to tlio inhabitants of Cnnnthm Carniola 
and IstriQ, laying the blamo of the war on English gold and tlio 
treachery of tho Austrian Cabinet and offering them the good 
will and protection of Iho General in Chief, which had some 
effect in calming tho minds of Uio people 

Ten da)8 had elapsed «;inco tho opening of the campaign in 
Fnuli while in tho T)rol both armies had rcmaineil inactive 
Tlie Austrian general Korpen wos hourly expecting the arnvnl 
of tho two divisions from the Rhino Joubert on his part had re 
ceived no orders to attack but only to Keep the cncni) In check 
onllioAvisio But immcdmtelv after the battle of the Inglia 
mento when Napoleon had rcsolvctl to penetrate b) thcCnnntlilan 
road with Ins whole arm) into Germanv he iliHpatcIicil onl rs to 
t cneral Joubert to beat the cnem) to whom ho vvas superior 
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drive him beyond the Brenner, and then march by facing t& 
the light by tlie Pusterthal along the road that luns by the side 
of the Diave to join the aimy at Spital in Carinthia Buonaparte 
ordeied him to leave a biigade to defend the Avisio, and to fall 
back in case of need on hlontebaldo , though he knew that when 
the French army should aiiive victorious on the Simeiing, mena- 
cing Vienna, all that might occur in the Lower Tyrol would be 
of secondary importance General Jouben executed these orders 
with piomplitude and ability On the 20th of March, he com- 
menced his movement He passed the Avisio at Segonzano, 
while Delmas and Baiaguay d’Hilheis passed it over Lavis 
biidce, and diiectincr then march in concert toward St Michael 
attacked General Kerpen, and routed him with the loss of half 
his men, while Landon’s corps, separated from him by the Adige, 
stood idly looking on Joubeit then advanced directly on Neu- 
marck, took that place after some lesistance, and passing the 
bridge defeated and dispersed the troops under General Landon, 
who could not make a stand against him Bolzano, a rich trad- 
mg town, full of stores, fell into the hands of the French In the 
mean time, the first Austrian division of the Rhine under General 
Spoick had reached Clausen Kerpen rallied the icmains of his 
corps in the rear of this division , and stationed in a position 
which he deemed impregnable, waited for the victor The ob- 
stacles presented by the nature of the ground were indeed im- 
mense , but the heroism and intrepidity of the Fiench troops pre- 
vailed over them Kerpen now retreated on Mitten w'ald, thus 
leaving the Pusterthal road leading into Carinthia open to Jou- 
bert , but he did not choose to avail himself of it with the enemy 
so close in his rear He therefore followed him, and in an ac- 
tion on the 28th of March, in which a chaige of cavalry by 
General Dumas contributed greatly to the success of the day, de- 
feated him for the third time, and foiced him to evacuate Sterzing, 
and retreat on the Brenner The alarm spread to Inspiuck, as it 
was tliought he was marching on that place to effect his junction 
with the Army of the Rhine , a step that would have been suffi- 
ciently fatal But there being now no obstacle to prevent him 
from fulfilling his orders, he began his march by the Pusterthal 
road, calling in all his posts from the Tyrol, except a reserve of 
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I'^OO , and shortly after joined the General in Chief with 12 000 
men Thus in less than twenty dajs the Archduke's army hod 
been defeated in two pitched battles and several actions and 
driven beyond the Brenner the Julian Alps and the Isonzo 
Tneste and Fiume the only two sea ports of the monarchy were 
in possesiiion of the enemj The French head quarters were m 
Germany not more than sixty leagues from Vienna Every 
thing seemed to indicate that m the course of l\Iay the \ictorious 
armies w ould be in possession of that capital for Austria had not 
above 80 000 men left while the French armies of the Sambre and 
Meuse and of the Rhine amounted alone to above 130 000 men 
The news of these events succeeding each other struck the in 
habitants of Vienna with dismay The capital was menaced and 
was destitute of all effectual means of resistance The most vnl 
uable effects and important papers w re packed up The Danube 
was covered with boats which were transporting goods into Ilun 
gary w hither also the young Archdukes and Archduchesses w cro 
sent Among these was tho Archduchess Maria Louisa then five 
years and a half old The people complained that tho ministry 
did not, think of making peace though they liad no means of 
stopping the progress of the French arms The Annies of tho 
Rhine and Moselle and of (he Sambro and Meuso were by agree 
ment to have opened tho campaign and passed the Rhino on tho 
same day that the Army of Italy passed the Piavc and wen? 
to advance as speedily as possible into Germanj M hen Nnpo* 
Icon sent homo an account of the battle of tho Toglmmcnto ho 
announced that he should pass tho Julian Alps in a few days and 
enter tho heart of Germanj that between tho 1st ond lOlh of 
Apnl ho should be at Klagcnfurlh tho capital of Carmthia that 
IS to say within sixty leagues of Vienna and before the 20th of 
April on tho (op of tho Simcring twenty five leagues from 
enna that it was thoreforo of importance that tlio armies of the 
Rhino should put themselves m motion and that he shoiiH be ap- 
prised of their march The Government on the 2?d of March 
wrote to him m answer complimenting him on tlie victon of the 
rnglinmcnto stating reasons whv tho Armies of the Phme liad 
not taken the field and assuring him that thej would msrch fvrth 
with when three dajs oftcr the Ministers wrote to inv tiiol 'I®- 
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reau’b anm could not lake the field, that it wab in want of boats 
to cfTccl the passage of the Rhine, and that tlie Aimy of Italy 
was not to reckon on the co operation of the Ainiics of Geunany, 
but on Itself alone These dispatches, winch icachcd Klagenfurth 
on tJio yisl of I\Iarch, gave rise to nian^ conjectures Was the 
Director) apprehensne that these three armies compiising all the 
foices of the Republic, might, if united under one commander, 
render him too powerful ? Were they intimidated by the reverses 
which the Arnn of the Rhino had sufiered the year before^ Was 
this strange pusillanimity to be asciibed to a want of vigoi and 
resolution in the Generals'^ That was impossible Or was there 
an intention to sacrifice the Army of Italy, as had been attempted 
in June 1790, by sending one-half of it against Naples It is. 
not wonderful that Buonapaile, m luminating over his disappoint- 
ment, should have foimcd designs of getting rid of this knot of 
drivellers and marplots, who would not do any thing themselves 
nor let others, and who prejudiced the public cause, out of a mean 
jealousy that it might redound to the credit or influence of those 
who were capable of advancing it in the noblest manner It is so 
far the misfortune of republican institutions, that those who are 
placed at the head of them cannot repose on mere external dig- 
nity, independently of merit or services , and are therefore more 
disposed to look with jaundiced eyes on talents or exertions that 
eclipse their own, and to which of course they ought in justiee to 
yield the precedence An hereditaiy pre-eminence, not founded 
on woith or capacity, cannot be supposed to be jealous of it, or to 
suffer 111 the comparison vv ith pretensions that are quite foreign to 
Its own The danger on this side is not from a spiiit of rivalry 
of popular pretensions, but fiom a total ignorance and contempt 
for them ^ — As Napoleon could no longei calculate on the assist- 
ance of these two armies, he was obliged to relinquish all thoughts 
of making his entrance into Vienna he had not sufficient cav- 
alry to descend into the plain of the Danube , but he thought he 
might safely advance to the summit of the Simering, and that 
the most advantageous use he could make of his present position 
was to conclude a peace, which was the geneial wish of all 
France 

Within twelve hours from the receipt of the dispatches of the 
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Directory Buonaparte wrote to Pnoce Charles in these terms 
While brave soldiers carry on war they wish for peace Has 
not this war already lasted six years ? Have ne not lulled men 
enough and inflicted sufficient sufferings on the human race ? 
Humanity calls loudly upon us Europe has laid down the arms 
she took up against the French Republic Your nation alone 
perseveres yet blood is to flow more copiously than ever Fatal 
omens attend the opening of this campaign But whatever be 
Its issue we shall kill some thousands of men on both sides and 
after all we must come to an understanding since all things have 
an end not excepting vindictive passions The Executive 
Directory of the French Republic communicated to his Majestv 
the Emperor its wish to put an end to the war which afflicts both 
nations The intervenUon of the Court of London defeated this 
measure Is there no hope of arrangement ? And must uc on 
account of the passions and interests of a people which is a 
stranger lo the horrors of the war continue to slaughter each 
other? You General whose birth places you so near the throne 
and above those petty passion which often actuate ministers ana 
governments are >ou disposed to merit the tiile of a benefactor 
to the whole human race and tho saviour of Germany ? Do not 
imagine Sir that I moan to deny that it ma^ bo possible to save 
Germany by force of arms but even supposing the chances of 
war should become favorable to jou tbo country would ncvcrtlie 
less be ravaged For m) port General if the overture I hove 
tho honor to make to >ou should only save tho life of a single 
man I should feel more proud of the civic crown I should think 
1 thereby merited than of all tho mclnncliol) glorj that tlie most 
distinguished military successes can afford ’ 

On tho 2d of April Prince Charles replied as follows ‘ Most 
certainly General whilst I carry on war in obedience lo tlio 
call of honor and duly I am desirous ns jou ore of ponce for 
tlie sake of the people and of Jiumanily Nevertheless as fi 
d>cs not belong to me in the functions with which I am entrusted 
to inquire into or terminate tho quarrel of tho belligerent nath ns 
and ns T am not furnished with an> powers to treat on tho pnn 
of his Mnje tj the Emperor >ou will nolconsiderlt extmrrdirrtn 
Uiat I uo not enter Into anv ncgocmtion with vott and that I waif 
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for supenor oiders on this impoitant subject, which is not essen- 
tially within my piovince But whatever may be the future 
chances of war, or whatevei hopes of peace may e\ist, I beg 
you to rest convinced. General, of my esteem and particular con- 
sideration ” 

In order to second this overture for negociation, it was impor 
tant to march foiward and approach Vienna On the 1st of 
Apiil at break of day, Massena advanced on Fieisach In from 
of the castle, he met with the enemy’s rearguaid , he attacked 
them briskly, and entered the town pell-mell with them continu- 
ing the pursuit almost as far as Neumaick, where he found the 
Archduke with four battalions fiom the Rhine and the remains 
of his old armies, drawn up to defend the gorges of Neumaick 
The General-in-Chief immediately ordered Mass>ena, with all his 
division, to join on the left of the high road placed Guieux’s 
division on the heights to the light, and Serruiiei’s in reseive 
At three in the afternoon, the second light infantiy charged the 
enemy’s fiist line, and performed wonders These tioops came 
from the Rhine, and had been called in contempt the contingent 
in allusion to the troops furnished by the German princes, which 
were supposed to be none of the best Piqued by this appella- 
tion, they challenged the old soldiers of the Army of Italy to go 
as fast and as far as they did Piince Charles on this occasion 
exposed himself to the greatest personal danger, but in vain , he 
w'as diiven from all his positions and lost 3000 men At night 
the French tioops entered Neumarck Scheiffling was still 
twelve leagues off, where, it was hoped by the Archduke, Gen 
eral Kerpen might join by the thud cross-road leading from the 
Tyrol 5 and to gain time, he proposed a suspension of arms for 
twenty- four houis, but Berthiei leplied that they might fight 
and negociate at the same time Napoleon sent forward strong 
reconnoitring parties, and went in peison to meet Keipen, but 
that corps had fallen back, and its rearguard under Spcrck was 
only slightly harassed On the 4th and 5th the head quarters 
remained at Scheiffling, a castle situated on the banks of the 
Muer From Scheiffling to Knittenfield the road runs along the 
Muer, through formidable defiles Positions which might liave 
stopped the French army were to be found ai every step On 
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the 3d the van had a furious engagement uith the enem> in the 
defiles of Unzmarkt The loss of the Austrians was considera 
ble , Colonel Carr ere a distinguished and brave officer command 
ing the artillery of the French vanguard, was killed, his death 
was much regretted One of the frigates taken at Venice was 
named after him , and it was one of those with which Napoleon 
sailed from Egypt when he returned to France and landed at 
Frojus 

kfter the action at Unzmarkt the army met with no further 
resistance and reached Leoben on the 7th Lieutenant General 
Bellegarde the Archduke s adjutant and Major General Merfeld 
presented themselves at this place under a flag of tnict with a 
note from the Emperor oflenng a suspension of arms to treot 
for a definUive peace Napoleon the same day gavo answer 
that though a suspension of arms was wholly prejudical to the 
French army yet as a step towards that desirable object he was 
willing to agree to it The armistice was accordinglj signed 
in the evening of the 7th and was to last five dojs The whole 
country as far os the Simenng was to be occupied bj the French 
bratz, one of the largest towns of tho Austrian monarcli) was 
surrendered with its citadel General Bertluor at dinner asked 
the Austrian commissioners where they supposed BornaJotto s 
division to be ? About Lnjbacli was the reply ‘ And Jou 
berts? Between Bnxen and Mulbach No answered 
he , they arc all in echelons tho most distant is onlj a daj a 
march behind At this thoj were much surprised General 
Leclcrc an intrepid officer and skilful negociator, was sent 
to Pans to acquaint tho Government v^ith the signature of tho 
armistice 

The French General in Chief hod sent nis aide dt, camp Lava 
letto at tlie head of a party of cavalry from Klagcnfurth on the 
loth of March to meet General Joubert ho was still dctniiieil 
inthcTjrol Lav alette proceeded as far os LIcnz, where the 
towns-pcople perceiving that tho rrcneh were but sut> men 
took up arms against them and the detachment waswitli diffi 
culty saved by the coolness and intrepidilj of it*! commander, 
one dragoon only was assassinated Tho inhabitants were after 
•vards punished for this violence On the 8lli of \pril Joiibcrl 
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nrrntd nj Spit il ii' nr Xillacli, '■o ns to funn tlio Ifft of the nrniy 
III' lui'l 111*' pn*- iiH rs, w Inch unrc \orv miincroii-', inniif ilmtcly 
rn'inoM'd into the n nr. llorimdnitc, ImMii*' rccinid orders *0 join 
the trim nt Li eln n it ft Hi in rnl Frinnil uilh a cohnnri of l.-tOO 
nv n to (. t\(>r rnnni* and !a p Carmola in .nu- On the Gth of 
.\piil tins rdninn uns nttnlod hj n hod\ of 0000 Croats, nnd 
\ws oidi'xid to f.ill h tuh on M.itfim lu’iu 'JVn •'te TlnscM'iit, 
( x.iC'Ii r ti' d hi 0 tlioso whnii iiad otcurnd in the 'i\rol, wns 
rn^t r]\ cauchl hold of at Vi nut , nnd wns one i Inef ciuiso of tlie 
liosi)hl\ and coni'ni'iioiis u ht( h prodiued thedounftil of that >-1010 
riit 'irnn'.tK (' r\pired on tlie Ttth , hnt at nine in the nioining 
Qainl Morfld accoinj) niu d h\ the .M.injtns do Gallo, ainliassa- 
dor Iroin ^sapU•^ to \ n nna, .irn\f d w nh full jioucrs to nrgo- 
ente nid Mirn jirelinnnaries of peace A faithei nrinistito w as 
conelud d till the 20 th On the IGth three plans were airieed 
upon and si m to Vienna , nnd the novt day, the nnsuei of the 
C.ibnn t of \ lonn.i "as hrontiht by Huron \ incent, the Jinipcroi’s 
aide de-canip Geiioial Cl.iiKe had been fnrnisliod uilh full 
powers on the j>ait of the I'n nch ‘:o\einnient, but he was then 
at Tin in As it required lime foi linn to reach head-quarters, 
Nnpoh on took the responsibility upon hinisclf, and i.igncd the 
treat) Gencial Clarke armed a h'w days after The Austiian 
nlenipotentiaries had set down ns the first article, that the Em- 
jicroi acknow lodged the Fiencb Republic “Strike that out,” 
said Napoleon “ the Republic is like the sun which shines by its 
own Iiglit , none but the blind can fail to see it ” Buonaparte 
gives as a politic reason for what appeals onl)'^ a natuial burst of 
lomantic enthusiasm, that in case the Fiench people had after- 
waids w'lshcd to establish a monarchy, the Emperor miglit have 
objected that he had only acknowledged the Republic Tins 
was prying narrowly into futurity for difficulties, and looks too 
much like a deep-laid scheme to cMinguish that light which was 
said to shine so bright ' It was stipulated by the preliminaries 
that the definitive treaty should be settled at Borne, and the peace 
of the Empire referied to another Congress to be held in a Ger 
man city The limits of the Rhine were guaranteed to France 


The Oglio was to divide the States of the house of Austiia m 
Italy from the Cisalpine Republic Mantua was to be lestoied to 
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the Emperor while the Republic gained Venice with the leg* 
lions of Ferrara Bologna and Romagna annexed to it as a com 
pensatioo for the loss of its possessions on the Terra Firma By 
this arrangement the French armies communicated with Venice 
by Milan and could at any time take possession of it when it 
suited their convenience Phis blow was suspended over Venice 
in retaliation of the spirit which had just broken out there and 
of the murders committed mthorcarof the army of which ac- 
counts had been transmitted by General Kilmaine An insur 
rectionary cockade was displayed at Venice and the English 
Minister wore it m triumph ha\ing also the Lion of St Mark on 
his gondola 

On tlie 27th of April the Marquis de Gallow presented tho pre 
liminanea ratified by the Emperor to the French General m 
Chief at Gratz While waiung for the ratification of tho Ex 
ecutivG Directory several overtures were made by tho Empc 
ror 8 plenipotentiaries and the aide*de camp Lcmarrois carried 
t!ie answers to Vienna He was well received , and this was the 
first time that the tn colored cockado had been seen in that capi 
tal It was in a conference at Gratz tliat ono of the plcnlpo* 
tcntiancs authorized by an autograph letter of tho Enqieror is 
said to have offered Napoleon on the conclusion of a peace a 
eo>ereigntv of 250 000 souls for liimsclf and fomilj m Gorman^ 
in order to place him beyond the reach of republican mgrati 
tude Tho General smiled and having desired thoplcnipotcn 
tiary to thank the Emperor for this proof of the interest lio took hi 
his welfare said ho wished for no greatness or wealtli unless (yji 
ferred on him by tho French people adding — And with hat 
support bclio\e mo Sir mj ambition will be satisfied * idju 
tant General Dcssolles was dispatched to Pa is witli the news of 
tho opening of the negcxiiations and Massena w ho had contnbu 
led so much to it b} the share he had in almost evirj victory 
earned tho preliminary treatj of peace to tho Director) 

• The Commander of Este, brother to the Dohe tf Modena, wanted to 
purchase the Mendshlp of the French General bjr placfnp four chests coo 
tainiop 0 milHon of fnnea each at hi d po^L ‘^Isot for f ir 
replied fiapoleon “will I p it mys If la tho power of the Comman Icr « 
Eate.*’ The Venetians trl^ the nme thing 
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Hoche had just been promoted to the command of the Army of 
he Sambre and Meuse He was a young man full of talent 
bravery, and ambition , he had an army of 80,000 men under 
his command, and his heart swelled with impatience at the news 
of every victory that anived from the Army o^ I aly. He impor- 
tuned the Directory to allow him to entei Germany On the 18th 
of Apiil he passed the Rhine at the bridge of Neuwied, whilst 
Championnet, who had marched from Desseldoif, reached Uclce- 
rath and Altenkirchen Kray commanded the Austiian aimy 
Hoche attacked him at Hedersdorf, took a great numbei of 
prisoners, and forced him to fall back on the Maine On the 22d, 
he ai rived befoie Fiankfort, when Geneial Kray’s staff transmit- 
ted to him dispatches fiom Berthier, informing him of the signa- 
ture of the treaty of Leoben, and he immediately concluded an 
armistice Moreau was at Pans, soliciting the paltry sum of 
30,000 or 40,000 ciowns to pay for pontoons to pass the Rhine 
at Stiasburg , but as soon as Desaix, who commanded the Army 
of the Rhine in his absence, leained that Hoche was engaged with 
the enemy, he constructed a bridge on the 20th at the village of 
Kilstett, seveial leagues below Stiasburg On the 21st, at two in 
the morning, the army passed the Rhine Moreau, who had 
posted with all possible speed from Pans, found himself at the 
head of the army, just as Starray, who had collected 20,000 men 
and twenty pieces of cannon, was attacking it The Austrians 
were routed, and left a number of piisoners and their cannon in 
the power of the conquerors Among other booty taken was 
Kmglin’s waggon, containing Pichegru’s correspondence with the 
Piince of Conde, which Moreau kept secret for four months with- 
out communicating it to the Government After this victory, the 
Army maiched up the Rhine, and took Kehl The van had pro- 
ceeded beyond Offenbach in the valley of Kintzig, when a cou- 
rier arrivmg from Leoben, Moreau put a stop to hostilities, and 
concluded an aimistice with Stan ay Thus the zeal and efforts 
of the armies were lendered fruitless But the war was conducted 
on a baa system, without energy or concert By one of the clau- 
ses of the Constitution of the year 3, the treasury was made inde- 
pendent of the Government — an error which was alone sufficient 
to endanger the existenc of the Republic. 
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Dunng the months of Slay and June the French head quartera 
uere fixed at Montebello a castle situated a few leagues from 
Jfilan on a hill which commands a >iew of the whole plain of 
Lombardy The daily assemblage here of the principal ladies of 
Milan to pay their court to Josephme the wife of the General in 
Chief, the presence of the Ministers of Austna the Pope the 
Kangs of Naples and Sardinia, the Republics of Genoa and Vp 
nice the Duke of Parma the Smss Cantons and of several of 
the German Prmces , the attendants of all the Generals of the 
authorities of the Cisalpine Republic and the deputies oi the 
towns the great number of couriers going and returning every 
hour to and from Pans Rome Naples Vienna Florence Venice 
Tunn and Genoa and the style of living at this fine castle m 
duced the Italians to call it the Court of MontoMh The mind 
takes pleasure in reverting to this short period of gaitj and to 
mnnee followed b) such mighty achievements and such sad re 
verses It was in facta bnlliant scene The negociations for 
peace with the emperor the political oflaus of Germany, and the 
fate of the King of Sardinia of Switzerland Venice and Genoa 
wore here suspended in the balance The Court of Montebello 
made several excursions to the Logo Maggiorc the Borroneon 
Isles and the Lake of Como, taking up its temporarj residence 
in the several country houses which surround these beautiful 
spots Every town and village was eager to testify its liomngc and 
respect to him whom they then considered and still consider as 
the Liberator of Italy These circumstances altogether made a 
strong impression on the Diplomatic Body General Sorruncr 
earned the last colorstaken from the Archduke to the Directory 
with a highly commendatory letter from Buonaparte in which ho 
characterized Inm as one who was severe to himscifond sometimes 
to others lie took a journey into his native department of tlio 
Aisno and though of very moderate revolutionary prmci|lo 
he returned to the army a warm and decided supporter of the Re- 
public having been highly inccn^fcd at the spirit of disafT-clion 
and vacillation he had observed in Pans 

The « xchango of the ratifications of the preliminaries of 
ben took place at Montebello on iho 21ih of May between Napo- 
leon and the Marquis do Gallo \ question of ctiquetle nrov* fjf 
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Ihe first time the Emperors of Geimany did not give the Kings 
of France the alteinative , the Cabinet of Vienna was somewhat 
appiehensive that the Republic would not acknowledge this cus- 
tom, and that the other powers of Euiope, following the example 
of the Ficncli, would oblige the Holy Roman Empire to descend 
from that sort of supremacy it had enjoyed ever since the time of 
Charlemagne It was in the fiist ecstacies of the Austrian Min- 
ister at the acquiescence of France in the customaiy etiquette, 
that he lenounced the idea of the Congress of Berne, and agieed 
to the following as the basis of a definitive treaty 1 The bcun- 
daiy of the Rhine foi Fiance, 2 Venice and the boundary of 
the Adige for the Empeior, 3 Mantua and the boundary of the 
Adige foi the Cisalpine Republic Clarke, who was associated 
with Napoleon on this ciitical emergency, had been a captain in 
the Oi leans dragoons when the Revolution broke out From 
1789 he attached himself to the Orleans party In 1795 he was 
placed by the Committee of Public Safety at the head of the Topo- 
giaphical Depaitment Being patronized by Carnot, he was 
chosen by the Directory in 1796 to make oveituies of peace to 
theEmperoi, for which purpose he went to Milan But the real 
object of his mission was less to open a negociation than to act as 
a secret agent of the Directoiy at head-quarters, and to watch the 
General, whose victories already began to give umbrage Napo- 
leon was awaie of this , but being convinced that it is necessary 
foi governments to have information, was glad they had entrusted 
this task to a man of knoAvn ability rather than to one of those 
subaltern agents who pick up the most absurd reports in anti- 
chambeis and taverns He theiefore encouraged Claike, and 
employed him in seveial negociations with Sardinia and the Prin- 
ces of Italy -Claike’s genius was not military, he was an offi- 
cial man, exact and upright in business, and a great enemy to 
knaves He was descended from one of the Irish families that 
accompanied the Stuarts in then misfortunes His foible was that 
of priding himself on his ancestry, and he lendered himself ridic- 
ulous in the Impel lal reign by genealogical researches, which 
were strangely at variance with the opinions he hou professed, 
the course of his life, and the cncumstances of the times In the 
lime of the Empire, Clarke tendered important services by the 

29 * 
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Integnty of bis administration , and it has been remarked as Uie 
greatest blot upon his memorj that towards the end of his career 
he belonged to a ministry that made France pass under the Cau- 
dine Forks by consenting to the disbanding of an army that had 
for twenty five years been its country s glory and by giving up 
to astonished Europe her still invincible fortresses 

Count Merfeld arrived at Montebello on the 19th of June 
him the Cabinet of Vienna disavowed the Marquis de Gallo s con 
cessions and refused fo treat except m the Congress of Pornc 
There was an evident chongeof plan Was this ouing to a new 
Coalition to the advance of the Russian armies to tho efiects of 
Pichcgru 3 conspiracy or to the civil war uhich ravaged tho de 
partments of the West, and which it was hoped might soon 
spread over all France and put the supreme power into the hands 
of the insurgents 1 The Austrian plenipotenaancs had nothing 
to reply when Napoleon observed that England and Russia nould 
never consent to give up Venice to the Emporor and that it was 
a vain pretext to wait to treat in conjunction with them Thu 
gut sent now instructions and agreed to a separate ncgociation 
Buonaparte withdrew from this doubtful negociation, leaving 
Clarke to manage it and possed all July and August at Milan 
Austria was watching to see the result of tho troubles In France 
Tho events of the 18th of Fruclidor baffled all her hopes Count 
Cobcntzol then hastened to Udine invested with full powersby 
tho Emperor whose entire confidenco ho possessed Napoleon 
proceeded to Passenano CInrko having been recalled ho was 
now tho only plenipotentiary on Iho part of France The con 
fercnces wore held alternately at Udine and at Passenano Tho 
four Austrian plcmpolontinnc‘i sat on one side of o rectangular 
table at tho two ends were Iho Secretaries of Legation and on 
the Ollier side v\ as tho French plcnipotentmrv Mhcn the con 
fcrcnccs were held at Passenano the dinner was given by Napo- 
loon, when at Udine, It was given bv Count Cobentzel In llio 
first conference tho Count disclaimed nil that his collenguci had 
been sajmg for four months urging the moot extravagant prclen 
sions With a man of (his sort there wns but ono method of pro- 
ceeding which wns to go as for bejond the true nie<!nim in the 
opposite direction as he did Tins time the Austrian Callnct n*- 
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Einccro in iN drsiio foi peace , but it uns now the turn of the 
Directory The allair of ll'c 18th of Fiuctidor hnd led them to 
trust loo mucli to tlieir own strength, nnd they refused to yield 
cither Venice or the line of the Adige to the Emperor — a refusal 
that was cqunalenl to a declaration of war 

Najioleon in this dilemma did not know how' to act With re- 
speet to militaiy opciations he had fixed piiiiciplcs as to the degree 
i»i obedience the government had a right to exact If he did net 
ajiprove of *he oidcrs that were issued to him, he w'ould have con 
sidcred it c*iminal to undertake the execution of an injudicious 
plan, and in that case would have thought himself obliged to offer 
ln& resignation, ns he had done on one occasion I3ut he vv'as not 
so clear us to the degree of obedience due fiom him ns a plenipo- 
tentiary Besides, Ins functions here were complicated Was 
he to renounce his mission in the midst of a ncgociation, or to de- 
clare w ar ns a plenipotentiar}% and at the same time to give up 
his command as a general, thus doubly involving his country in 
difficulties'^ The Minister for Foieign Affairs extricated him 
from tins uncertainty In one of his dispatches he informed him 
• hat the Diiectory hnd tfiought he could enforce their ultimatum , 
but if not, tbat the war or pence rested in his hands He deter- 
mined to abide by the terms settled at Montebello on the 6th of 
May Hib principal reasons for being unwilling to piolong the 
war w ere, that it was too late in the season to advance farthei into 
Germany , that the command of the Army of the Rhine was en- 
trusted to Augercau, whose violent political opinions would pre 
vent a proper harmony and understanding between the armies , 
that the reinfoicement of 12,000 foot and 4000 horse which he 
had required had been refused , and that the Directory had re- 
solved not to ratify the treaty with the King of Sardinia, thus 
creating a new enemy in their rear The Directory indeed soon 
after sent word that they would furnish an army of 6000 men and 
ratify the treaty with Sardinia , but the treaty of Campo-Formio 
had been signed three days before the writing of these dispatches, 
which did not reach Passeriano till twelve days after the signature 
of the peace 

It was Napoleon’s interest to conclude peace The republican 
party at home already manifested a certain jealousy of him, and 
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began to hint that &o much glory was incompatible with liberty 
If he had recommenced hostilities and the French armj had oc 
cupied Vienna, the Directory would have been desirous to revo- 
lutionize Germany which vrould have involved France in a new 
vvar with the rest of Europe Had Napoleon brohen off the ne. 
gociafions the blame would have rested with him but by giving 
peace at this time he added to the glorj of conquest that of ter 
minating the vvar, and of being the founder of two republics 
1 hus crowned with laurels and with the olive branch in his hand 
he thought he should return safely into pri ate life lihe the great 
men of antiquity tho first act of his political career would bo 
honorably concluded circumstances and the interests of his coun 
try would regulate the remainder of it France was anxious for 

peace The quarrel of the Allied Kmgs with the Kepublic wag 
a conflict of principles and a struggle on her part for existence 
which had ended favorably for her The General m Clncf had 
conceived the project of changing this slate of the question which 
left France opposed singly to them all and of tiirowing an apple 
of discord among tho Allies by orcoung a diversion of otJier in 
tercbts and passions Vain and mistaken polic> to suppose that 
anj other object could distract ihcir attention wiiilo the great and 
paramount one of tlicir sovereign power and esistenco divine 
imprescriptible right remained unprovided for which blinded him 
from first to last, and ruined him in Uie end by preventing him 
from seeing ilie ob}ss over which with every shifting breath of 
fortune ho Iiung suspended ' To make Austria odious by giving 
her up Venice was perhaps more feasible and might sene ns a 
warning to the lesser powers but was not Franco nl o vihalevcr 
might be her provocations o part) to the wrong? Venice nfler 
twelve iiundred years of freedom b} passing unilcrn foreignvokc 
for n while might be better prepartd to nier^c h« r individual and 
I >ftj pretensions in the general incorporation of Ital) on object 
on vvhich Buonaparte was nlwnvs intent and which he was about 
lo have proclaimctl fificcn j cars afterwards as soon ns he had a 
second son bom to him Austria it is true received but a barren 
equivalent for loinlnrdv and Bclj,ium fn Stjrin Curinihm and 
Hungarj but tlitse provinces werenenr and convenicnilj jlaced 
and her situation was critical Still tlio Austrian nej,ocialor 
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Count Cobentzel, held out stienuously to the last He insisted 
on “the Adda as a boundaiy, oi nothing If the Emperor, my 
master,” lie said, “ weie to give you the keys of Mentz, the stiong- 
est fortress in the world, without changing them foi the keys of 
Mantua it m ould be a degrading act ” Neither party would 
yield At length, on the 16th of Octobei, the conferences were 
held at Udine, wheie Buonapaite lecapitulated the diffeient aigu- 
ments, and Count Cobentzel replied at gieat length, and concluded 
with sa}'ing that he should depart that night, at the same time 
tliiowmg the blame on the French negociator, who would be re- 
sponsible for all the blood that should be shed in the ensuing con- 
test Upon this the latter, with gieat seeming coolness, although 
he was much irritated at this attack, arose, and took from the 
mantel-piece a little poicelain vase, which Count Cobentzel prized 
as a piesent from the Empiess Catharine “Well,” said Napo- 
leon, “the tiuce is at an end, and wai is declared, but remembei, 
that before the end of autumn, I will shatter your monaichy as I 
shatter this porcelain ” Saying so, he dashed it fuiiously down, 
and the cai pet was instantly covered with the fragments Ho 
then saluted the Congress and retired The Austiian plenipo- 
tentiaiies were struck dumb A few moments afteiwaids, they 
found that as Napoleon got into his caiiiage, he had dispatched an 
officer to the Archduke Charles to infoim him that the negociations 
were broken off, and that hostilities would lecommence in twenty- 
foui hours Count Cobentzel, seriously alaimed, sent the Mai- 
quis de Gallo to Passeriano with a written declaration that he con- 
sented to the of Fiance The tieaty was signed the 

following day, and was dated fiorn Campo-Foimio, a small village 
between Passeriano and Udine, which had been neutralized for 
that purpose by the Secretaries of Legation, though it was not 
thought necessary to lemove thither, as there was no suitable 
bouse in the place for the accommodation of the plenipotentiaries 
By this tieaty, m addition to the particulais alieady stated, 
France was to have the Valteline, and Austria ceded Biisgaw, 
which placed a greater distance between the Heieditaiy States 
and the Fiench frontier Mentz was to be given up at a general 
Congress that was to meet at Rastadt The Princes of the Em- 
pire dispossessed on the left bank of the Rhine weie to be indemni- 
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out of the Ecclesiastical States Corfu Zante Cephalonia, 
“^anta Jlaura and Cerigo were ceded to France in exciiange foi 
t\ro millions of souls added to the Austnan dominions on the lef) 
bank of the Adige By a special article of the treaty the pro 
perty uhich the Archduke Charles possessed in Belgium as the 
heir of the \rchduchess Christina was secured to him Nnpo 
leonaftenvards when Emperor purchased the mansion of Lacken 
near Brussels for a million of francs This stipulation \\as m 
tended as a mark of respect on the part of the French plenipoien 
tiary to the General he had been fighting with Buonaparte 
pniled himself on his talent for making peace as much as on his 
talent for making war and was always anxious (with reason) to 
repel the imputation of being a mere military man He nos 
more willing to admit on equality with himself in the field than 
in the cabinet and thought he hado>ercome greater difiicultios and 
accomplished more improbable things m the one than m the otiior 
There is something chivalrous in his mode of negotiation , and 
the same appearance of firmness promptitude clearness and dc 
termination to leave nothing unattempted bv an or forco in both 
During tho conferences at Pnssonano Gcnorol Dcsait came 
from the Armj of the Rhino to visit tho fields of battle which tlie 
Army of Italy hod rendered so famous Napoleon received him 
at head quarters and thought to surprise him by imparting to him 
the light which the discovery of D Entraigucs portfolio threw on 
Pichcgru s conduct Wo have long known’ said Dcsaix 
smiling that Pichegru was a traitor Moreau found proofs of 
the fact in Kinghn s papers, with oil the particulars of the bribes 
ho had received and tho concerted motives of ins militarj ma 
nccuvres Moreau Regnier and mj self nre the onlv persons in 
the secret I wished Aforcau to inform Government of it imme 
diately but lie would not Pichegru addctl he is perhaps the 
onlj General whocvergothimself purposely beaten Ileolliided 

to the mancEUvro bj which Picliegru had intcnlionnllv moved Iim 
principal forco up the Rhine in onlor to prevent tho success of 
tho operations before Mcnlz De aix visited tho camps and was 
received with the greatest respect in all of them Tins was tho 
commencement of the fnendship between him and Napoleon He 
’oved glorj for glorj s sake and his country abn o everv thing 
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He ^\ as of an unsophisticated pleasing charactci , and possessed 
extensive information He had thoroughly studied the theatre of 
the war along the Rhine. The victor of Marengo shed tears for 
his death 

Hoche about this time died suddenly at Mentv This young 
General distinguished himself at the lines of Weissemburg in 
1794, and for a short time pacified La Vendee He marchea his 
tioops on Pans at the crisis of the 18th of Fructidor He is 
famous for having landed the expedition in Ii eland Enthusi- 
astic, biave, and restless, he knew not how to wait foi opportuni 
ties, but exposed himself to failure by premature enterprises He 
on all occasions expiessed a high regard for Napoleon By his 
death and the disgrace of Moreau, the command of the armies 
both of the Sambie and Meuse and of the Rhine became vacant 
The directoiy united them into one, and gave the command to 
Augereau 

Beithier took the treaty of Campo-Formio to Pans , and Buu- 
naparte, as a mark of his respect for the sciences and of his per- 
sonal esteem, sent Monge along with him The General-in 
Chief was fond of the conversation of tins great geometrician, 
who loved the Fiench people as his own family, and liberty and 
equality as the result of a mathematical demonstration At the 
time of the invasion of France by the Piussians in 1792, he of- 
fered to give his two daughters in marriage to the fiist volunteers 
who should lose a limb in the defence of then native soil , and 
his offer, however extravagant it may sound was in him sincere 
and heart-felt He accompanied Napoleon into Egypt , and al- 
ways lemamed faithful to him Immediately after the signature 
of the treaty, Buonaparte returned to Milan, when he took leave 
of the Italians in an energetic and flattering address, and issued 
the following older of the day to the army “Soldiers, I set out 
to-morrow for Germany Separated fiom the army, I shall sigh 
for the moment of my rejoining it, and braving fresh dangers 
Whatever post government may assign to the soldiers of the 
Aimy 6f Italy, they will always be the worthy suppoiters of lib- 
erty and of the glory of the French name Soldiers, when you 
talk of the princes you have conquered, of the nations you have 
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set free aocl the battles you have fought in tuo campaigns, saj— 
In the next two tee shall do still more ' 

Napoleon proceeded to Turin where he alighted at Guinj,cn6 s, 
the Frond) minister s, on tlie I7th of No\ember The King of 
Sardinia desired to see him and to express Ins obligations in a 
pul lie manner but circumstances were already such that he 
did not think it expedient to indulge m court entertainments 
lie continued his journey to Rostadt across Jlount Gems At 
Gcnc\ a he w 03 rccei\ ed as he might ha^ o expected to be had it 
been a French town On his entering the Pajs de Vaud throo 
parties of handsome young girls came to compliment him at the 
head of the inhabitants one party was clotlied in white another 
in red and a third in blue These maidens presented him w illi a 
crown on which was inscribed tlie famous sentence wlnob pro- 
claimed the Iibertj of the Valteline and so dear to the hearts of 
the Vaudoia tiiat one nation cannot he suited to another He 
passed through socral Swiss towns Berno among others and 
cros od the Rhino at Dale proceeding towards Rnsladt Ho hero 
found Treilliard and Bonnier appointed by the Directory and 
who had arrived before him Old Count Mcttcrnich represented 
the Emperor as head of the Germanic Confederation Count 
Cobentzel ns head of the House of Austria The greatest oppo- 
sition arose as to the first article tho dolncnng up of Mentz 
All the German princes coroploined loudly against it Tlicj said 
that Mentz did not belong to Austria and thej did not scruple to 
accuse tho Emperor of having betraved Germnnj for the sake 
of Ins interests in Italj Count Lcrbicli os deputy for tho Cir 
cle of Au iria had to answer oil these protestations of winch 
task he acquitted himself with all tho energj arrogance and su 
pcrciliousncss which marked Ins character Sweden aJ«t> op. 
p art 1 nt Rostadt as a m^Hliatnx and as ono of llio powers which 
had guaranteed tho rt.alj ofUcstpImlia This claim was aomo 
wliai obsolete The Court had moreover sent Baron I ersen ns 
Its npre^entativo to tho Congress vvho e appointment irom tho 
favor he iiad enjojed at tho Court of Versailles * his intrigues in 

• He w 1 a f 4 Torile of the Qaeen ^and In di sahe drore the orrlag* In 
»hl h ibe Klfift tn ent to \ areoon. See jt 1^*0 
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the time of the Constituent Assembly, nml the Imlrccl lie had on 
nil occasions c\prc‘^‘•cd against France, might be legaidcd ns an 
insult to the Republic On liis first intcr\ lew Napoleon told him 
that he could not ackno\\ ledge anj mediator, and ns his known 
opinions particularly disqualified him from coming forward in 
that cnpncii) between the Republic and the Emperor of Ger- 
main he could receive him no moie Baron Feisen, discon- 
certed b\ tills reception w Inch w as much talked of, loft Rastadt 
the follow ing da) 

Immediately after the surrender of iMontz to the French troops, 
Buonaparte finding afiairs grow more complicated e\ery day, and 
already dissatisfied with the foieign policy of the Diiectory, de- 
termined to meddle no farther in a ncgociation that seemed to 
promise no probable end In the heated and unsettled state of 
paities in France, the same motives which had induced him to 
shun the cnilitics of the Court of Saidima, led him to withdraw 
himself from the flattering maiks of attention w'liich the Geiman 
princes la\ islied upon him During his short stay at the Con- 
gres':, he piocurcd the French plenipotentiaiics, wdio had been 
pieviously very much neglected, the respect and consideration to 
w'liich they w'eie entitled as the representatives of a gieat nation , 
and he also persuaded the Government to increase the allowance 
of the negociators, so as to enable them to appeal on a footing of 
equality w'lth the ambassadors of foreign courts It ought not to 
be passed over m this place, that Napoleon among othei condi- 
tions of the treaty of Campo-Formio, had procured the liberation 
of La Fayette and his unfortunate companions, who had been 
confined for four years in the dungeons of Olmutz , and it should 
be known, in justice to all parties, that this article cost him more 
trouble than all the rest Napoleon left Rastadt, travelled 
thiough France incognito, reached Pans without stopping on the 
road, and alighted at his small house in the Chaussee d’Antin, 
Rue Chantereine The different public bodies vied with each 
other in expiessmg the gratitude of the nation towaids him A 
committee of the Council of Ancients drew up an act foi settling 
the estate of Chambord and a mansion in the capital upon him 
but this proposal was in some way defeated by the Directory 
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The name of the Hue de la Victoira was given to the Rue Chau 
tereine It is needless to add that it no longer bears that name , 
but victory and deieat and a thousand other recollections vvil re 
mam forever engraved ui>o»* i» in all the bright and solemn obscu 
-ity of a dream 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

NEGOCIATIONS IN 1797. 

Great and important changes had taken place in the course oi 
th( fne months that elapsed between the ratification of the preli- 
mi lanes of Leoben and the signing of the treaty of Campo-For- 
mio, on winch tlie^ had a considerable influence It is necessary 
to turn back to them here The events of the 18th of Fiuctidor, 
which also belongs to this interval, will be treated of m a subse- 
quent chapter 

Venice was founded in the fifth ccntuiy by the inhabitants of 
the neighboring shoies who sought refuge there from the incur- 
sions of the barbarians In the earliest times Padua gave laws to 
the Venetians In 697 they first named a Doge of their own 
King Pepin constructed a flotilla at Ravenna, and compelled the 
Venetians to retire from Grade and Heraclea to Rialto and the 
surrounding isles, which is the present situation of Venice In 
830 the body of St Maik the Evangelist having been, according 
to tradition, transported thitlier from Egypt, he became the patron- 
saint of the Republic In 960 the Venetians were masters of 
[stria and the Adriatic , and in 1250, in conjunction with the 
French, took Constantinople They weie in possession of the 
Morea and Candia till the middle of the seventeenth century , and 
amidst all the revolutions and change of masters to which Italy 
has been subject, Venice still lemained independent and tree, 
laving nevei submitted to a foreign yoke It is the best-situated 
omniercial port in all Italy Before the discovery of the Cape 
)f Good Hope, Venice carried on the trade with India by Alex- 
andi la and the Red Sea , and afterwai ds maintained a long strug- 
gle for the priority with the Portuguese After the abolition of 
the democracy in 1200, the sovereignty resided in the aiistocracy 
of several hundred families whose names weie insciibed in tho 
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Golden Book and «ho ^ere entitled to vote in the Grand Conn 
cil The population of the States of the Republic 'vos composed 
chiefly of three nulUona of inhabitants dispersed in the lerm 
Firma Istria Dalmatia and the Ionian Isles The Venetian tern 
torj 19 bounded to the north by the upper ndge of tho Julian Alps 
o\eT ^ihich there are onlj three outlets into Germany \l the 
ume of the breaking out of the French Retolution Venice waj 
but the shadow of its former self Three generations had passed 
anaj without engaging m war during which time they had sub. 
mitted to tho insults of the Austrians French and Spaniards without 
olTcnng tho least resistance Tho na\'j consisted of twelve sLxty 
four gun ships, as many frigates with smaller vessels suflicienl 
to keep the Barbarians in awe, and their army 14 000 strong 
was made up of regiments raised m tho Terra Firma or of Scla 
vonian recruits None but the families inscnbcd m the Golden 
Book had any right to share in the government This rendered 
l)io nobles of the Terra Firma among whom wore many neh 
old and powerful families whose oncestors had long fought 
against Venice discontented and sowed the seeds of dissension 
and a desire of change amongst them 
In 1792 the Cembmod Powers invited Venice to take part in 
the vvar but the Republic thought itself too distant to feel any 
hut a very languid interest in the ofTnlrs of France and even 
when the Count do Lillo (Louis Will ) took refuge in Verona 
the Senate did not grant him permission to remain tlicro till it 
Imd obtained the acquiescence of the Committee of Public Safely 
V lien in 1701 the French troops marched towards Oneglm it 
was thought that Italv was menaced with invasion and several 
powers hfl 1 0 congress at Milan Venice refused to appear there 
not becau e she approved of French principles but ns ftanng to 
plac#' herself af the mercy of Austria and unwilling to depart 
from that tame and enervated policy which she had so long pur 
«ue<l But when Napoleon arrived at Milan and Beaulieu fled in 
consternation beyond the Mmcio occupying Pcschicra great nme 
1 tv an I alarm prevailed In the Senate Tho wulo space which 
halhilh no sepamtetl \ enice from the struggle that vvas going 
on betweeu the old and new forms of government had now been 
trarerv*! the blow had fallen like a thunder l«olt at her fi-cl 
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nnd sloini} discu-^sions arose in the councils, in winch three dif 
forent opinions w Cl c contended for The young nnd hot-headed 
mcmhciii of the oligarch}' wished for an armed neutrality they 
ad\iscd that strong gairisons should be thiowm into Pcschicra, 
llrcscin, Porto Legnago, and Verona, that the army shoulil be 
increased to 60,000 men, the coasts pul in a state of defence, and 
pintccted with gun-boats, nnd that in this formidable attitude the 
Republic should declare war against the first power that violated 
Us ntulrality The partizans of the old policy still maintained 
on the othci hand that it would be best to take no decisive meas- 
ures, but to temporize, gne wm}, nnd watch the course of events 
The encroachments of Austria nnd the principles of Fiance w'cre 
both to be dreaded, but these c\ils were but temporary, the 
French were of a placable disposition, easily won by attention and 
caresses, the Venetian capital was fortunately placed out of the 
reach of insult , nnd patience, moderation, nnd time would do the 
rest The third party, at the head of w'bom was Battaglia, pro 
posed in the extremity to w'hich they w'ere reduced to augmen 
the Golden Boole, so ns to obtain the good-will and adherence of 
the inhabitants of the Terra Firma, to offer the Fiench Genera 
an offensive and defensive alliance, and thus secure the founda 
tions of the constitution and their independence fiom the powei 
of Austria This advice gained but few' suffrages, and aristo- 
cratical prejudices prevailed over the interests of the Republic 
The provcditoie Mocenigo at Brescia icceivcd Napoleon in 
a style of great magnificence , splendid fetes w'ere given, and an 
intimacy was studiously cemented between the officers of the army 
and the principal families of the town At Verona, the pro 
\edUore Foscarelli pretended to do the same thing , but he wan of 
too proud and violent a character to disguise his ill-will to the 
French On Napoleon’s arrival at Peschiera, he endeavored to 
dissuade him from marching on Verona, and even lefused to de- 
liver up the keys of the city “ It is too late,” said the General- 
in-Chief, “ neutrality consists in having the same weight and 
measure for all parties If you are not my enemies you must 
giant me what you have granted, or at least tolerated in my ene 
mies ” With the advance of the French, a considerable agita 
tioii spread through the Terra Firma The ancient ammosuy en 
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leruuoed against the oligarchy ^vas strengthened by an attachment 
to the neu opinions ^\hnt right has Venice said the inhabi 
tanls togo%ern ourcitiesl Are "e less bm^e enlightened 
opulent or noble than the Venetians ? Every thing announced 
the approach of a violent catastrophe Buonaparte did all in hia 
povv’pr to moderate this popular impulse On his return from 
rolentino and before marching on Vienna, he thought it high 
time to settle the affairs of this country and sent for Pe«aro who 
at that time managed the concerns of the Republic to urge upon 
him the acceptance of Battaglia s plan of accommodation Pc 
siro set out for Venice undertaking to emplov his good offices 
In the mean time Bergamo and Brescia had openlj rovolled and 
repulsed iho Venetian troops vv ho were sent agoinst them Pesaro 
on returning to head quarters found them at Goritz The Arch 
duke had been defeated at the Toglmmento and the French flag 
waved on the summit of tho Julian Alps Have I kept my 
word I said Napoleon or does the Republic accept my alh 
anev 1 Venice rcpl ed Pesaro, rejoices m % our triumphs 
she knows that she cannot exist but by means of France but 
faithful to her ancient and vvi>o policy she wishes to remain 
neutral Napoleon made a lost effort but foiled On Pesaro s 
taking leare ho said to him I am marching on Vienna Tilings 
that I might have forgiven when I was in lioly would bo unpar 
tlonablo crimes w hen I am m German) Should ra\ soldiers be 
a sas mated m) convojs honnrsed and m) communications in 
tercepicd in (ho Venetian tcrntoncs, jour Republic will have 
ceased to exist 

AII^t the movement of Joubert to join tho arm\ in Cnrinlhia 
I audon who was left to guard the T) rol increased his force hy 
lO 000 TjtoIcsc miluia beat General Scrviczs little corps of 
obserAntion nti<l compelled them to retreat on Montcbnldo occu 
p>mg Trent Being mister of iho Tvrol lie inundated Italj 
With I roclaniations, filled with the most absurd reports of tho do 
fent of ill Trench armies the brilliant victonesof tho Archduke 
Cliarlcv and his on n odv nnce n ith 00 000 men to cut off tho rr 
trpi of tlie wreck of tlie \rmv of Italj On this intelligence 
the Nrnrtian ohgarclir no longer kept onj tenns It was In 
ram lliai th T rencli ^fint er alleged the falsrhood of these stale 
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men!*-, nt tl ('iulv’i\ori fl to con\incc tlio Soiialc lluU it was digging 
n pit for I ‘.(•ir i\''iro, who ruled its di'cisioiis, was too desiioiis 
of till ill f'”!! of the I'reiich not to credit tin coinnuiiiitatioiis , 
nod \ti‘'i!n wu^ hti^\ at work in fomenting iiisiii ii c'lon m the 
n ir ol the m\ ailin': iinn\ Order w.ts nminlaiiicd In tlie ]niu 
diiice of Moceiii'm m rnuli, which was ncan r the scr nc of 
t'P‘ ratnii'' . hot in tlio Vi ioik''I more than SO, ()()() pen^ants liad 
hi I n vi’cn th Itniii-'htd with arms, nnd oiih wnitid the signal for 
‘liughler 'riie pro\(ditor(' lanili concerted mcasuics with 
li'indo’i, apprising him of the weakness of the garrison of Ve- 
rona and on thi' 17th of Aprd (Tuesday in Taster week) after 
M>spi rs the tocsiii soundt d The msnriiction broke out at the 
'•ame time in the cilv and tnuiitr} , llic French were massacred 
on .ill silks, and four inmdred sick wore murdered m the hos- 
pit iK G( neral Dalhmd shut himself up m the castles wifli the 
garrison Tlu fire of the forts, winch he directed against the 
cit\ , induced the Vi roiieso niithoritics to hold a parley, but the 
rage of tlie nmltitude mtorrnpied it, nnd emboldened by the nr- 
)i\ul of IIOOO .Schnonians from Vicon/n, nnd the approach of the 
Austrian Gmcr.d Nteperg, tlicj revenged the mischief done by 
the bombaidmcnt of the city, by slauglitcrmg the garrison of 
Clinisn, winch bad been obliged to surrender to the levy in mass 
of the monnt.nneers 

General Kilmaine, who was entrusted wnlli the cliicl command 
of Lomb.udy, sent to tlic relief of General Balland ns soon as 
he beard of the insurrection at Verona On the 21st of Apiil 
Ins first columns appeared before its gales , and Generals Cha 
bran, Luho/., and Chevalier came up on the day following On 
tlie 2nd the signature of the prcliminniies of peace became kncwni 
to the insurgents, w'ltli the new's that Victoi ’s division w'as on Us 
march fiom Treviso They w'ere now' seized with consternation, 
and their fear being equal to their former fury, accepted on their 
knees the conditions W'hich General Balland imposed on them 
The French w'erc entitled to make severe reprisals , but only 
tliiee of the inhabitants weic delivered up to the tribunals, a 
general disarming w'as efTccted, and the peasants w'ere sent home 
to their villages 

The Venetians, equally infatuated, also suffered the crew of a 
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French privateer which being pursued by an Austrian frigate 
had taken shelter under the batteries of the Lido (where it was 
entitled to protection) to bo murdered before their cv cs , and when 
the French Minister demanded redress for this outrage the Senate 
Ixith laughed at his threats and remonstrances, and rewarded such 
of its satellites os had participated m the murder of Captain Lau 
gier and his men It is thus that the old governments whenever 
they had an opportunity have treated the French people as a set 
nf outlaws with whom no faith was to bo kept nor any merev 
shown to them at the same limo lifting up their hands and eyes 
at every infnngcment of the nicest punctilio on their parts ns an 
unheard-of and wanton aggression on all lawful authority * As 
soon as Napoleon heard of these events he sent Junot to Venice 
charging him to prcseal a letter to the Senate in which ho re 
pronched them with their trcochcry and duplicity That ofticer 
fulfilled his mission with the plain bluntness of a soldier Terror 
prevailed in tho Government Tho Senote humbled itself and 
endeavored to find excuses and sent a deputation to the General 
in Chief at Gratz to offer every reparation ho might require and 
to Iribo all those who had any credit with him This method 
succeeded better ot Pans than m the Army and tho Directory 
showed ihomsolvcs favorable to the Senate in the orders they sent 
But Napoleon bj means of somo intercepted dispatches had in 
his hands the proofs of tho intrigue that hod been carried on, and 
he annulled oflusown aulhontj nil that had been done On 
the 23<1 of Maj ho issued from his camp at Palma Nuova tho 
fallowing declaration of war against tho Republic of Venice 
V hilst tho French armj is \n the defiles of Stj na having 
left Italv and Its principal establishments far behind where only 
a f w battalions remained this is tho lino of conduct pursued by 
Uie Government of Venice It takes the opportunity of Passion 

• On this principle tho captsin of an Fnglish tCTcnly four attached tho 
Fren h fri*ito Molcste In the port of Genoa, then at pc ce srilh France 
dc'irinj him to hoist tho while fi s an I aayl g he d 1 not know what the 
lri-«>1orf«t Ca- tneant The crew of the Modeste to escape th tire of the 
•event j fmr threw ihemscl es Into th water an! were pnmned anl kilteil 
ewounle.! by th Fa ilsh Imts. This happene^t In Oct her 1703 and 
wouH at Ih t tine be conill red ai a fine trait of our contempt for Ih en» 
*»y ael coQter|net)t laprrl riiy over them. 
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week to arm 40,000 peasants, adds ten leginients of Sclavonians 
to that foice, foims them into seveial corps, and posts them at dif- 
feient points to intercept the communications of the army E\- 
traoidinary commissions, muskets, ammunition of all kinds, and 
aitillery are sent fiom the city of Venice to complete the organi- 
zation ot the different corps All who leceived the French in a 
friendly manner in the Teira Fiima aie arrested , while those 
who aie distinguished by an outrageous hatred of the French 
name obtain the favors and entire confidence of the Government, 
and especially the fouiteen conspiiators of Veiona, whom the 
proveditore Priuli had caused to be aiiested three months ago as 
convicted of having plotted the slaughtei of the Fiench In the 
squares, coffee-houses, and othei public places at Venice, the 
French are insulted, called Jacobins, legicides, and atheists, and 
at length aie expelled the city with a prohibition evei to return 
The people of Padua, Vicenza, and Verona aie ordered to take 
up arms, to second the diffeient bodies of troops, and in shoit to 
begin these new Sicilian Vespeis It is ours, say the Venetian 
officers, to verify the proveib, that Italy is the tomb of the French 
The piiests fiom their pulpits preach a crusade , and in the States 
of Venice, piiests never utter any thing but what is dictated 
by the Government Pamphlets, perfidious proclamations, and 
anonymous letters are printed in various towns, and begin to work 
upon the minds of the people , and in a state in which libeity of 
the press is not allowed — m a government not less dreaded thaiq 
secietly abhorred — authors and punters only write and publish 
what IS approved by the Senate 

“Atfiist every thmg seems to favor the treacherous designs 
of the Government , F i ench blood flows in all dii ections On 
every road the convoys, couriers, and all belonging to the army 
are inteicepted At Padua a chief of battalion and two other 
Frenchmen aie murdered, at Castiglione di Mon seveial sol- 
diers are disarmed and murdered , on the high-roads fiom Man- 
tua to Legnago and fiom Cassano to Verona, upwaids of 200 
French are murdered Two battalions on their way to join the 
army, are met at Chian by a Venetian division, which opposes 
their progress. An obstinate action commences , and our brave 
soldiers force a passage over the bodies of tlieir enemies At 
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Valeg^io there is another cng^ement , and at Dezf'nzano they 
are again obliged to fight The French are in all these cases 
few in number but they are accustomed to disregard the num 
bers of ihcir enemies On tho second holiday of Easter at tlie 
ringing of the bell all the French m Verona are murdered , the 
assassins spare neither the sick m the hospitals nor those tv ho are 
convalescent and walking m tho streets the last was thrown into 
tho Adige afler receiving a thousand stabs w illi stilettoes Up 
wards of 400 soldiers are tlius massacred Dunng eight days 
the \ encUon army besieges the three castles of Verona, the 
cannon it plants against them are taken by the French at tho 
point of the Lajonet the city is uct on fire, and the corps of 
obscrv ation w hich comes up during these transactions, completely 
routs llicac cowards taking 3000 prisoners with several Generals 
Tho house of iho French Consul at Zanto is burnt down In 
Dalmatia a Venetian man*ofwor takes an Austrian convoy 
under its protection and fires several shots at tlio sloop LaBrunc 
Tho Republican ship Lo Liboratcur d Italic carrying onlj three 
or four small guns is sunk in the port of Venice by order of tho 
(jovcmmcni Tho joung and lamented Lieutenant Laugior her 
commander finding liimsclf oiiacked loth by Uio fire of tho fort 
and that of tho Admiral s galley being withm pi tol shot of both 
orders his crew under hatches Ho alone mounts on deck amidst 
a shower of grape shot and endeavors to disarm tho fury of thess 
a‘5sassins by addressing them, but ho falls dead on tlic spot 
Ills crew betake themselves to swimming and arc pursued by 
Bit boats manned by troops m tho pay of tho Republic of Venice 
vv ho killed several of tho French with axes os they arc endeavonn^ 
to save tlicir lives by swimming towards iho Bca A boatswain 
wounJctl m bcvcral places weakened and bleeding profusely ih 
fjrtunaie cnougli to make iho shore and clings in a piece of tim 
ber projecting from tho harbor costlo , but tho commandant him 
pelf ch jps off his hand w ah an axe 

Con I lenng tho above mentioned gnevonces and nulliorized 
bv title \II article 3 9 of the Constitution of the Republic and 
peeing ih^ urgency of the occtMoii the Genernl in Clvlef requires 
the Mini t r of I ranee to ih Republic of Venice to d pirt from 
he fcoi 1 city trJ rs tho dilT rent agents of the \ cnctian lUpub. 
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he in Loinb'inl} aiitl the Vonetinii 'J'erra rirnm to depart with 
in iAM’nt%-four hours, oidera the ditlen'iit Generals of division 
to treat the troops of the Rcpuldic of Vonite as cni'inics, and to 
pull doun the Lion of St Mark in c\cry town of the Toira 
I'lnna To niorrov' in ihcoidirol the dav , e.ich of tlicni will 
nccne particular instructions respec-ling fuithci mihtniy pro- 
(cctiings ’ 

On leading this manifesto the weapons fill from the hands ol the 
cligartln, who no longer thought of defending themsches The 
Grand Council ofthestatedissohcd itsi If, and a municipal body was 
entrusted with the supreme power Thus this haughty aristocracy 
fi 11 w ithoui a struggle In its last agonies it in \ am supplicated the 
Court of Austria to be included in the geneinl peace , but that 
( ourl turned a deaf ear to its ( nlrcalies, Inning opposite Mews of 
Its ow n On the 1 1th of iMa\ , Paraguay d’llillieis entf reu Venice 
at lh(' call of the irihabitnnls, who weic in dread of the Sclavoiiian 
troops The tn. colored flag was hoisted in St. Maik’s Place, and 
the poftular Constitution was declared b) the partisans of freedom 
w ho chose Dandolo for tlicir head The Lion of St Mark and 
the Coiinthian horses on the gales of the Doges palace weie 
lemovcd to Pans The Venetian fleet was manned and sent to 
Toulon Gencial Gcntili, the same who had duven the English 
out of Corsica, proceeded to Coifu and took possession of this 
place, the key to the Adiialic, and of the other Ionian islands 
Pesaro was o\crw helmed by the general leprobation and escaped 
to Vienna Battaglia deeply regretted the fall of his country, 
and did not long survive it The Doge Manim suddenly fell 
down dead, while taking the oath to Austria, administeied by 
Morosini, w ho afterw ards became the Emperor’s commissioner 
On the receipt of the order of the day, declanng war against 
Venice, the whole Terra Fiima revolted, and adopted the princi- 
pies of the French Revolution, abolishing convents and suppress- 
ing feudal tenures Notwithstanding the care of Napoleon to 
prevent abuses and peculation, more disoiders were committed on 
this occasion than during any other peiiod of the war The 
bank at Verona was plundered of property to the amount of seven 
or eight millions of francs Bouquet, a commissaiy, and And- 
neux, a colonel of hussars, w'ere accused of bemg concerned uj 
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•his robbery and compelled to refund all that was found upon 
them Bemadotte presented the colors taken from the Venetians 
and other trophies to the Directory a few days before the 18th of 
Fructidor — a sort of ceremony very useful to the Goveinment 
at that period, for the disaffected were overawed and silenced 
by these frequent displays of tho spirit and success of the armies. 

At the moment of the entrance of the French troops into Venice 
one of tho persons w ho escaped from that city was the Count 
d Entraigues Ho was arrested on the Brenta by Bemadotte s 
division and sent to the head quarters at Milan Count d Estrai 
gues was a native of the Vivarats was a deputy from the noblesse 
to the Constituent Assemblj and at first an ardent nssertor of 
hbortj but soon after changed sides emigrated and became one 
of iho pnncipal agents of the foreign part} He had been two 
)car3 at Venice in this capacity and was suspected of having 
had an important aharo in the massacre at Verona In cons© 
qucncc of papers found upon him ho was ordered to bo tried by 
a military commission but in tho interim ho applied to Nopo. 
loon to whom ho mado unreserved communications di covered 
all the intrigues of tho time and compromised his party more 
than It vv as necessary to do Ho received permission to reside 
m tho city on his parolo and without a guard Some tune after 
ho mado his escape into Switzerland where ho published and cir 
culatcd with great industry a pamphlet against his bonofactor 
describing the horrible dungeon in which ho hud been immured 
the tortures ho had suftlrcd tho boldness ho Jiad displayed and 
the dangers he had braved m making his escape This oxcited 
a great deal of Indignation at Milan where ho had been seen m 

tho public walks and theatre:* enjoying tlio utmost liberty an in 

nance among so many others of the gratiludo of those slaves of 
power who think that to lie is a court privilege and that to disrc 
gard every common obligation of truth or justice is tho distin 
guishing characteristic of a gentleman and a man of honor 
anj the most acceptable compliment they can paj to their supc 
nors I 

i fivoa came In for Its aharc in Iho negociaiions carrtcil on In 
Ih iumm.'r of 1707 at Montebello fins little Republic had 
I'cen engaged in continual wars and atrugglcs both wuli Copiica 
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and othei states, duiing the whole of the last centuiy, and kept 
up Its spirit and energy much bettei than the Republic of Venice 
had done duiing that time The Genoese aiistociacy had ac- 
cordingly faced the btoim that for some time thieatened them, 
and suffered neither the Allied Poweis nor Fiance nor the popu- 
lar party among themselves to intimidate them The Republic 
had maintained the Constitution which Andrew Dona had giyen 
It in the sixteenth century in its oiiginal integrity But the pio- 
clamation of the independence of the Cispadan and Transpadan 
Republics, the abdication of the ai istocracy 'of Venice, and the 
enthusiasm which the yictoiies of the French excited, gave such 
a prepondeiance to the populai paity, that a change in the Gov- 
ernment became unavoidable Yet Fiance wished the Genoese to 
bung this about themselves without appearing m it Faypoult, 
the French mmistei, was a man of moderation and prudence, 
which favored this object The Morandi club, on the other hand, 
impatient of the slow progiess of the revolution, wished to precip- 
itate matters, and drew up a petition to the Doge to pioclaim 
the triumph of libeity, who did not seem aveise to the measure, 
as he appointed a junta of nine persons, four of them being of 
the plebeian class, to propose alterations in the Constitution to 
him 

The thiee state-inquisitois or supreme censois, who were the 
leaders of the oligarchy and the enemies of Fiance, beheld this 
turn of affairs with dissatisfaction Being convinced that the 
aristocracy could not subsist many months longer if they peimit- 
ted events to take their obvious couise, they called m the aid of 
fanaticism, and excited the enthusiasm of the colliers and poiters 
by the usual artifices of preaching, of miiacles, the elevation of 
the host, and prayers of foity hours The Morandists, on their 
part, were not idle, but incensed the people against the priests 
and nobles by eveiy expedient, and made a gieat number of pro- 
selytes Thinking things ripe for the attempt, on the 22d of May, 
at ten o’clock in the morning, they seized on the gates of the ar 
senal, St Thomas, and the port The terrified Inquisitors gave 
the signal to the colliers and porters, who in a few hours assem- 
bled at the aimoiy, with shouts of Viva Maria, to the amount of 
10,000 The patiiots m despair mounted the French cockade, 
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which enraged the populace and nearly proved fatal to the French 
families settled in Genoa and to the minister Faypoult Several 
persons Vkere massacred The naval commissioner Menard a 
retired and moffensiie man was dragged b\ the hair of his head 
Oa far os the light house fort the Consul La Chouse had his 
house plundered and escaped with difficultj In the midst of the 
tumult Admiral Bruves returning from Corsica with two men 
of war and tivo frigates came m sight of the port but Faypoult 
had the weakness to send him orders not to land but to make for 
Toulon 

The oligarchy had been persuaded that Napoleon would con 
nive at these disorders, but no sooner was he mformed of tlie 
eients which had taken place and of the shedding of French 
blood than he dispatched Lavalette to Genoa and required of the 
Coge that all the French should be set at hbertj their property 
protected the colliers disarmed and that tho French minister 
should repair to Tortona w nh such of the French families as choso 
to follow him Though the French were immediately released 
on the arm ol of Lavalette the answer of the Senate was not satis 
factor) but os soon os they found that ravpoult demanded Ins 
passport they met again and resohed that a deputation of Cam 
biaso tho Doge Serra and Carbonari should proceed directly to 
Montebello that tho colliers should be disarmed and the three 
Inquisitors put in a state of arrest On the 0th of Juno the depu 
les from the Senate signed a convention at Montebello which put 
an end to the power of tho oligorch) and established a democrat 
ical constitution at Genoa 

The people intoxicated with tho news committed several ex 
cesses, burnt tho Golden Book and broke tho statue of Dona m 
pieces Buonaparte was much displeased at this outrage on the 
inemor) of a great man the real benefactor of his countrj whicli 
bhowed tho blindness of the mulUtudo vvho look neither beforo 
nor behind them, and required tho Provisional Government to 
repair the statue Tho cxclusionists however got tlio upper 
hand and e'ery thing was subjected to their Innuenco , bj which 
means the priests were rendered discontented and the nobles 
high!) exasperated being shut out from all ofllccs m the state 
The Constitution was to be submitted to the approbation of the 
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people on the 11th of September , it was printed and posted in al’ 
the communes Several of tlie country cantons dcclaied agamc^ 
It, and msuiicctions biohe out in the valleys of Polcevera and 
the Bisagno, winch Geneial Duphot Mas compelled to put down 
b} an armed foice Tianquillity ivas thus restored, and the pea- 
sants ivere disaimed This news was a disappointment to Napo- 
leon He ivas then much occupied by the negociation ivith Aus- 
tria, but he had strongly recommended that the priests should be 
conciliated and the nobles admitted to public offices , since to ex- 
clude them would be the same glaring piece of injustice towaids 
them that had been made the subject of such loud complaints 
asrainst them The Constitution M'as afterwards modified accord- 

O 

mg to this suggestion, and carried into efiect ivith geneial appro- 
bation Not a single Fiench soldier passed beyond Tortona Ru- 
ling this change, ivhich M'as owing to the influence of the Third 
Estate The advice given by Napoleon to the Genoese Republic 
was also intended for the Fiench Government, who were then de- 
bating on the motion of Sieyes to expel all the nobles fiom France 
and give them the value of their estates in manufactured goods 
They took the hint, and this violent measure was no more 
talked of 

Immediately after the refusal of the Court of Vienna to ratifjT 
the convention signed at Montebello by the Marquis de Gallo, 
Napoleon united the Cispadan and Transpadan Republics into 
one, under the title of the Cisalpine Republic Some persons 
objected to this title, and would have had it called the Transalpine 
Republic, making Pans the centre of every thing but the Italians 
had fixed their eyes on Rome, and this appellation flattered their 
hopes and was dictated by the soundest policy The people on the 
two banks of the Po, the inhabitants of Reggio, Modena, Bologna, 
and Feirara, from old antipathies and local prejudices, had a 
great aversion to uniting into one government , and nothing could 
well have overcome this repugnance but the secret hope held out 
to them that it was but the prelude to the union of all the nations 
of the Peninsula under a single head By the treaty of Campo- 
Formio the Cisalpine Republic obtained the addition of that part 
of the states of Venice 'which was situated on the right bank of 
the Adige, which, together with the acquisition of the Valtelint-, 
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gave It a population of 3 GOO 000 souls These provinces with 
out doubt the richest and finest in Europe formed ten depart 
ments extending from the mountains of Switzerland to the Tus. 
can and Roman Apennines and from the Ticino to the Adnatic 
Napoleon would willingly have given the Cisalpine State a 
constitution different from that of France and with this view de 
sired to have some celebrated publicist such os Si^yes sent to him 
at Milan but the Directory would not hear of any alteration in 
his respect A general federation of the National Guards and 
the authorities of the new Republic took place at the Lazaretto 
of Milan On the 14tli of July 30 000 National Guards uith 
the deputies from the departments took an oath of fraternit} and 
swore to use their utmost efibrls to revive the liberty of Italy and 
make her once more a nation The kojs of Milan and of the 
fortresses ucre delivered bj the French to the Cisalpine officers 
The army left iho states of the Republic and nent into canton 
ments in the territory of Venice From this period may be dated 
the first formation of the Italian army which afterwards acquired 
so great a share of glory Tho manners of the Italians under 
went a striking eban^e The cassock tho fashionable dress for 
jouth gave place to regimentals instead of passing their time 
at tho feet of women tho voung Italians now frequented tho nd 
mg and fencing schools and places of exercise tho children no 
longer played at chapel but had regiments nrmrd with tin guns 
and mimicked the occurrences of war m their favorito games 
In their comedies and street farces there had alwaj's been an 
Italian who was represented os o very cowardly though witty 
fellow and a kind of bulJving captain Bomotimes a Frenchman 
but more frequently a German o very powerful bravo and bm 
tal clinraclcr who never failed to conclude with caning the Ital 
ion to the great satisfaction and applousc of the spectators But 
such allusions were now no longer endured by tlio populace who 
insis cd on seeing valiant Italians intrcxluced on tho stage putting 
foreigners to flight and defending themselves with resolution and 
boldness A national spirit hod arisen Italy Imd her patrtotic 
and warlike songs ond tho women contemptuously repu sed 
dose suitors who affected cflT minotc manners in order to pi a« 
fhem 
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The Valteline, winch was incorporated ith tlie Cisalpine Re 
public, IS composed of thiee valleys, the Valteline propoily so 
called, the Bormio, and the Chla^enna its population is 1G0,000 
souls, and the inhabitants piofess the Roman Catholic leligion, 
and speak Italian It belongs geographically to Italy , it bor. 
dels the Adda down to its discharge into the Lake of Como, and 
IS separated from Germany by the Higher Alps, being eighteen 
leagues in length and si\ in bieadth Chiavenna, its capital, is 
tvo leagues fiom the lake of Como, and fourteen fiom Cone in 
Switzeiland The Valteline vas anciently part of the Milanese 
Bainabas Visconti, Archbishop and Duke of Milan, in 1404 gai'o 
these three valleys to the church of Coire In 1512 the Giison 
Leagues were invested with the sovereignty by Sfoiza upon cer- 
tain conditional statutes which the Dukes of Milan were to guai- 
antce The people of the Valteline thus found themselves sub- 
ject to the thiee Leagues, the inhabitants of w'hich were sepa- 
rated fiom them by religion, language, and situation 

There is no condition more dreadful than that of a nation which 
lb subject to another nation It was thus that the Lower Valais 
was subject to the Upper Valais, and the Pays de Vaud to the 
canton of Berne The unfortunate people of the Valteline had 
long complained of the oppressions under which they groaned 
The Grisons, poor and ignorant, came to enrich themselves in the 
Valteline The lowest peasant of the Leagues considered him- 
self as much superior to the richest inhabitant of the Valteline, as 
a soveieign is to his subjects In the course of May, 1797, the 
people of the three valleys revolted, unfurled the tri-coloied flag, 
published a manifesto setting forth their grievances and the rights 
of which they had been deprived, and sent the deputies Juidiconni, 
Planta, and Panbelli to Montebello to claim the execution of their 
statutes, which had been violated by the Grisons in every point 
Napoleon was reluctant to interfere m questions which might 
affect Switzerland , but being called upon by both parties, and 
flnding on examination into the archives of Milan that the klilan- 
ese government was invested with the right of guaranteeing the 
statutes, he accepted the office of mediator Napoleon previously 
to giving anv decision, invited both parties to come to an amica- 
ble arrangement, and proposed as a mode of accommodation, that 
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the Valtelino should form a fourth League upon a footing of 
equality with the three former This suggestion deeply wounded 
the pride of the Grisons How could it be imagined thev said 
that a peasant who drinks the water of the Adda could be the 
equal of one who drinks the water of the Rhine? They there 
fore rejected uith disdain so unreasonable a proposal as that of 
equalizing Catholic peasants who spoke Italian and were nch and 
uell informed with Protestant peasants who spoke German and 
wt re poor and ignorant The leading characters among them did 
not share these prejudices but were misled by avarice They 
declined measures of accommodation and sent no deputies at the 
time appointed for heanng the diflerent claims though thej had 
before agreed to do so Buonaparte accordingly ga\e judgment 
by default against the Leagues, and m a decision pronounced the 
10th of October 1797 gave the people of the Valtelino liberty to 
unite themseUes with tlie Cisalpine Republic The Gnsons 
frantic with rage and mortification immediately after this a^^a^d 
wrote uord to Napoleon that their deputies were setting out to 
appear before him, but he answered tliat it was too late In 
speaking of this event afterwards Buonaparte gives himself grrat 
credit for tlie decision he had made The principles ho oh 
serves on which this sentence was founded echoed through nil 
Europe and aimed a mortal blow at the usurpation of the Swiss 
cantons, which held more than one people m sucjcction It 
might ha>o been expected (hat the aristocracy of Venice would 
have been sufiiciently warned by Uus example to feel that the 
moment for making some concessions to the enlightened stato of 
the age to the influence of Franco and to justice had orrned 
But prejudice and pride never listen to the voice of reason nature 
or religion An oligarchy yields to nothing but force ” Ii may 
bo asked here was Napoleon sincere In tlicso principles on which 
he seems tola\ so much stress, and to which ho oflen adlicrcd so 
Imlo m practice? Tliero is no need to doubt it cicrv one ii 
pincero in the condemnation of wrong till it comes to bo Ins own 
turn to inflict it 

The treaties with Rome Naples and Sardinia had been for 
mally ratified in the course of these negoclations but the mate 
rials of w hich Uioy w ere composed w ere of loo frail and discordant 
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n nniuro u> promist. n 1 . 1 ^. 1111 ^ tmion. Tlio Piedmontese m panic 
ular luiuih called turn icNolution, and the Court ofTuiin already 
l(v»lv( d to Sirdmia ns a place of refui^e Rome \acdlatod and 
lost it‘'(ir heh\ctn tonlradictoi} and ill judged counseK, keeping 
up till’ s(‘iive ol sL'li-imj)oi lance nfiei its aiitliout\ n as gone — too 
It clde to as.'-eit its claims, too eihstinntc to forego tin m Naples 
placed at a distance fiom tlio storm might ha\o escajird, but for 
•he disorder!} and \iolfnt passions of the Queen, nho ruled c\ery 
ihni'r but hi rs( li The tie at} of peace in Octobei 170G made no 
alti'ration in the conduct ol this cabinet, which continued to levy 
troops and e\cite .darm elnnng the whole of the }car 1797, yet 
the treat} was an e\cccdingl} fa\oiable one At the lime that 
A ipulcon Was in the Marches thieateiiing Rome, Prince Relmonte 
Pignatelli, the Neapolitan Mmistei,who was at hcad-cjuaitcrs, 
showed him in confuieiicc a letter liom the Queen, informing him 
that she was abuut to oreier 90,000 men to maich to the relief of 
Rome “I thank \ou foi this conhdential conimunication,” said 
the General, “and in return I will make von a similar one ’ 
lie rang for Ins secretary, ordered him to bung the papcis leln- 
ting to Naples, took out a dispatch which he liad wiittcn to the 
Directory in the month of No\cmber 1700 bcfoic the taking of 
Mantua, and icad as follows “The diflicullics aiising fiom Al- 
vin/i’s approach would not pre\cnl me from sending GOOO Lorn- 
bards and Poles to punish the Court of Rome , but ns it is proba- 
ble that the King of Naples might send 30,000 men to defend the 
Holy See, I shall not march on Rome, until Mantua shall have 
fallen, and the rcinfoi cements you announce shall have ai rived, 
in order that in case the Court of Naples should violate the treaty 
of Pans, I might have 25,000 men disposable to occupy its capi- 
tal and compel it to take refuge in Sicily ” In the coiiisc of the 
night, Prince Pignatelli dispatched an extiaoidinaiy coiniei, 
doubtless for the purpose of informing the Queen of the manner 
m which her insinuation had been received 
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I Afieb the battles and sieges, defeats and victones with whicli 
have been lately occupied it is with some reluctance I return 
> take up the mtemal affairs of the Revolution once more In 
rar one is only answerable for the event , m politics one is con 
'\Bmed not only with what takes place but with what ought to 
&ke place, and which seldom actually does so In a campaign, 
||ie plan the execution the details the success and alternate vicis. 
‘Uudes ore ever} thing the mentsofthe case ore for the moment 
Sid aside in government fortune and justice are constantly at 
^ue at every step our prejudices are shocked our reason taken 
task our hopes disappointed or overturned If in religion 
7here we have to conform our own actions to o certain standard 
bnscience is the great tormentor of the human breast in phi 
j^phy when wo come to refine ond speculate on what is best for 
ie whole the moral sense is the great poisoner of reflection and 

t ubler of the peace and happiness of human life 

‘At the time* that the Directory were first installed in the 
ixembouTg says M Boillcul there was hardl} a single srtl 
He of furniture in U In a small room round a liUlo broken ta 
^le one of the legs of which had giien ua} from age on uhich 
iblo they had deposited a quire of letter paper and a writing 
"obk d co/amef, which luckily they had hod the precaution to 
I ring uith them from the Committee of Public Safet} seated on 
^mr rush bottomed chairs m front of some logs of wood ill lighted 
^jlo whole borrowed from the porter Dupont, who would believe 
‘|ial It was In this deplorable condition that the members of the 
‘ew government afier having examined all tho difficulties nay, 
me Olid all tho horrors of their situation resolved to confront 
[ * Octobers? 1703 
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all obstacles, and that they would either dehvei Fiance from the 
abyss in which she was plunged oi perish in the attempt They 
drew up on a sheet of letter-paper the act by which they declared 
themselves constituted, and immediately forwarded it to the Le- 
gislative Bodies ” 

T le Dnectois divided the different functions amongst themselves 
according to then lespective inclinations and the qualities for 
which they had been chosen Rew'bell, a man of business and 
of gieat activity of mind and body, undeitook the departments of 
finance, justice, and foreign affaiis Barras, indolent, with few 
resouices, but bold, mtiiguing, and well acquainted or connected 
with all parties, with the nobles by birth, with the i evolutionists 
by habit, had the management of the police He also did the 
honors of the Directoiy, and held a kind of court (not the most le- 
spectable) at the Luxembourg The modest and well-meaning 
Lepaux took chaige of the arts, manufactuies, and public instiuc- 
tion Cainot Avas appointed to the war-department, in which he 
introduced gieat improvements and met with great success, and 
Letourneui superintended the marine and the colonies Thus all 
paities labored, each in his piovince, and with a perfect good un- 
derstanding, to benefit and restoie the State They had quite 
enough on their hands An al aiming scaicity prevailed in Paris , 
and it was necessary to resoit to extraoidinaiy measures to avert 
the calamities of absolute famine , but at the end of a month this 
difficulty had been so far oveicome that the capital was supplied 
with piovisions by the oidinary channels The finances iveie m 
a deplorable state there was no money m the public treasuiy, so 
that even the couiieis w'ere sometimes stopped foi want of the 
tiifling sum necessary to pay then expenses on the road The 
Convention had supplied the armies and the people with bread by 
means of lequisitions and the maximum, but W’-hen this forced 
system came to an end, things fell into a worse state than ever 
The paper-money was totally depieciated, so as to be quite worth 
less nobody would sell, foi nobody could buy, and commerce and 
industry w'eie almost at a stand for want of credit The Directory 
at fiibt attempted to remedy this distress by a forced loan and by 
a new issue of paper-money, secured on the sale of the national 
domains, but with veiy little success By degrees, however 
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Affairs be^an to ^vear a better aspect The fe\or and tlie vio* 
lence of tho Revolution being over the intense activity it had 
called forth seemed to turn to the benefit of t!ie State A ^r^-ot 
number of tho people quitted the clubs and public places to re 
turn to the fields or to their work shops and it was at this pen tl 
that the advantages of a cheuige of government which had de 
stroyed exclusive corporations parcelled out the land abolished 
vexatious pnvnleges and augmented the means of civilization 
were stnkingly felt The Directory seconded this favorable ten 
dency by salutary measures It established public prizes for in 
dustry and improved upon the system of education decreed by tlic 
Convention The National Institute and the primary and cen 
tral schools were so many nurseries and shrines of arts and sci 
ence and of republican sentiments A mild and benevolent toao 
pervaded their addresses to the nation which must liave done 
much to inspire confidence and to conciliate good w ill \11 \\ ill 
be well they said in one of ibe&o * when by jour zeal and 
steadiness that sincere love of freedom vrhich con^crated tho 
dawn of tho Revolution shall return to animate tho breasts of nil 
rrcnchmen Tlie colors of liberty waving over >our houses, tho 
republican dcvico inscribed on vour doors undoubtedly present a 
Bight sufficienil) intercsUng Do not lest contented with tins 
hasten the day when tlie sacred namo of the Republic sliall be 
voluntarily engraven in all hearts The D rector Reveillere 
Lepaux as entrusted with the moral administration of tho govern 
menl, wished to found tho sect of Tlieo-philanthropists which soon 
ft-11 into contempt and disuse as equally opposed to tho prejudices 
of the Catholics and the sceptical opinions of tho philosophers 
All attempts ut compromise or holding tho balance b tucen ex 
(reme and hostile sects and parties necessarily meet w ifh the same 
fate Tho only way to succeed is cither to strengthen power and 
opinion or to overturn it Every middle course is fallacious 
The situation of the armies was by no moans brilliant Insu 
bnrdinntion prevailed among iho troops defection among llin 
Generals That of Picliegru hod been nearly fatal to tho Re 
pub ic though all its circumstances were not as yet known Tlie 
Dircctorv found the frontier of the Rhine uncovered tlic war m 
xinJlcd in La \ end6c and Holland menaced with a descent 
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from England, and lastly, the Aimy of Italy in want of every, 
thing u as i educed to the defensive under Scherer and Kellermann. 
Iloclie succeeded in pacifying La Vendee, and Buonapaite, ap- 
pointed thiough the influence of Bairas and Carnot to the com- 
mand of tlic Army of Italy in the following spring (1796), re- 
paued every disaster, and gave to France an arm of steel 

It was thus that the Diiectoiy contended at the commencement 
of Its caieer with the difficulties it had to overcome as to its inter- 
nal administiation and foieign hostilities It had yet another 
enemy to encountci, whicli was faction, as this w’as composed of 
the two e\ti ernes of republicanism and loyalism The democrats, 
uneasy under the new' government fiom which they w'cre e\clu- 
ded and wdiicli did not give sufficient scope to the violence of their 
opinions and passions, still regretted the death of Robespierre and 
the teimination of the leign of terroi as of evil auguiy Not 
being able to take then full swing, and give every wild thought 
Its instant effect, tliey consideied themselves as “cooped, con- 
fined, and cabined in ” by narrow forms and legal sophisms 
They held a club at the Pantheon, w’hich the Directory tolerated 
foi some time, and of which Gi acchus Babceuf was at the head, 
wdio called himself the Tribune of the People He appears to 
have been a decided political fanatic, an honest but misled man, 
with consideiable influence ovei his immediate associates, for all 
enthusiasm is infectious , or rathei perhaps there is a certain sort 
of minds that are always inoculated with it and ready to break 
out His conspiiacy fuinishes a striking e\ample among so many 
others of the manner in winch with persons of this sanguine and 
self opinionated cast the stiength of the imagination and passions 
predominates over sober sense and reason, and makes them fiimly 
persuaded they have only to grasp at the most extravagant chi- 
meras in order to convert them into tiiumphant realities Their 
biains are heated by their internal impiessions, which they mis- 
take for external power and a ceitainty of success All refoim- 
ers, all speculative reasoners, it is to be observed, belong to the 
class of those, m whom imagination or the belief and hope of what 
IS not bears sway over what is, and are more or less tinctured with 
this weakness The honestest among them are not the least so , 
though on the other hand it is true that men of much speculativp 
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refinement in general are not inclined to action and 'rr the mort 
part confine their extravagance and credulity to uoi Js and theo* 
nes Mith which thej would have others as well sat ned ns they 
are It l men of coarser minds and more bustling hah ts w ho u hen 
suddenly inspired and intoxicated with some new and d azzhng light 
cannot be restrained by any consideration of prudcnci from putting 
tlieir theories into practice and rush blmdfold upon destruction 
Babceuf w as one oi the latter class he prepared i he w , ns he 
aid m a sort of journal that he set up for the reigti ')f the common 
good The Society of the Pantheon became m ire numerou 
from day to day as well os more alarming to 'he Directory, 
who strove at first to circumsenbe it within certain bounds But 
presentlj the sittings were prolonged into the night, the demo- 
crats met together armed and talked of nothing less than march 
mg agamst the Directory and the Councils On this the Di 
rectory shut up their place of meeting m Februarv, 1790, and 
apprised the legislative body by a message of the step they had 
taken The party thus deprived of their plnee of rendezvous 
had recourse toother expedients, they gamed over tho soldiers 
of the Legion of Police who were disarmed in consequcnco b) 
tlio Government They next formed an InsxtrrecUonarx/ Com 
miUee of Piibhc Safely which was m intelligence with the lowest 
of the Parisian rabble Besides Babceuf among the members of 
this committee were \ odier Amur Cboudicu Ricord Drouet who 
belonged to the violent partj m iho Convention with tho former 
generals of the decemviral committee Rossignol Porrcin F^on 
Lami A number of displaced officers patriots driven from tlio 
Dupartments and tho old leaven of the Jacobin Club formed the 
trength of this faction Its chiefs often met at a place whicli 
they called the Temple of Iteason hero ihej cliaunted their la 
nentations over the fall of Robespierre and deplored tlio sorvi 
tude of the people Thej wanted to establish an understanding 
with the troops of the camp of Grcncllc , and w ith this v icw ad 
nutted among tnem a Captain belonging to llic camp of the name 
of Griscl of wnom they thought themselves sure und concerted 
the mode of attack witli him Their plan was arranged for purg 
ing the commonwealth it consisted in a community ofgoocJ^ the 
calling a convention composed of sixtj eight surv iv mg members oi 
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the old Mountain, with the addition of a pure republican from 
each dcpaitment tlie motto of one of their dags uas to be, 
Those who usurp the soocraguty ought to he put to death hy free 
men, G\oT)/ thing was ready, the proclamation punted, the day 
fi\ed, when the} w-erc betiayed by Grisel, as it commonly hap- 
pens m the greater number of such conspiracies 

On the 21st of Floreal (May, 179G), the evening before this 
scheme w as to be put in execution, the conspirators were seized 
in their place of rendezvous The plan and all the pi oofs of the 
conspiracy were found on Babccuf Considerable alarm was ex- 
cited by the discoveiy of the plot Babccuf, though a piisoner, 
had the hardihood to piopose terms of accommodation to the 
Diiectory , and that dismissing him as the chief of a rival fac- 
tion, they should declare that there had been no conspiracy 
The Diiectoi}’’ published his letter and sent his accomplices be- 
fore the high court of Vendome Then paitisans made one more 
desperate attempt In the middle of the night of the 23d of Fruc- 
tidor they marched in a body of GOO or 700 men, aimed wuth 
sabres and pistols, against the Directory , but they were stopped 
by the guard They then turned their steps to the camp at Gre- 
nelle, wdiich they hoped to gam ovei in consequence of an under- 
standing they still kept up there The camp was asleep when 
they arrived To the challenge of the sentinels, they replied, 
Long live the Republic and the Constitution of 93 ^ The sentinels 
at this immediately gave the alarm The assailants, leckoning 
on the assistance of a battalion which had been displaced, pro- 
ceeded to the tent of the commandant Malo, who sounded the 
charge, and made his dragoons mount half-naked on horseback 
The conspirators, not prepared for such a reception, made but a 
feeble resistance they weie sabred by the dragoons and put to 
flight, after leaving a great number of dead as well as piisoners 
on the field of battle This unsuccessful attempt was the death 
blow of the paity Besides then loss at the time, a military com- 
mission condemned thirty -one of the insurgents to death, thirty 
more to transportation, and twenty-five to imprisonment 

Shortly after the high court of Vendome tried Baboeuf and his 
accomplices, among whom were Amar, Vadier, and Darthe, for- 
merly secretary to Joseph Lebon They did not belie their pre 
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tensions neither the one or the other , but spoke as men rhc 
neither feared to avow their purpose nor to die m defence of then 
cause At the commencement and at the end of each examma 
non they struck up the Marseillois This well known song of 
victory with their stedfast countenance filled the spectators with 
dwe and seemed to render them still formidable Their wives 
were present in tlie court Babecuf m closing his defence, turned 
towards them and said that they should accompany th m even 
to Calvary since there was nothing in the cause for which they 
suffered to make them blush Babceuf and Darthd were con 
demned to death and on heanng iheir sentence stabbed them 
selves There is something trulj affecting in this scene and it 
13 highly characteristic of the spirit that prevailed in the French 
Revolution It shows in the midst of errors of crimes and an 
guish that ardent zeal for liberlj and truth w hich nothing but death 
could damp or estinguish which burnt like a flame on the altar 
of thoir country and ascended in loud Hosannas with their latest 
breath proclaiming peace on earth good will to men Bo it that 
libertj and truth are but a dream that men mistake both the 
means and the end , yet the belief in good and a willingness to 
die for It will not remain a less proud distinction of those who 
cherish this fine madness os their ruling passion and their 
final hope and should preserve their names alike from oblivion 
and from the tooth of calumny * — In (ho interval between the at 
tack on Grcnelle and iho condemnation of Babccuf the royalists 
also had their conspiracy Tho secret movers of this party hoped 
(for the} too arc credulous like all who have strong passions in 
which they have been disappointed) to find auxiliaries in the 
troops of the camp of Crenelle who had repulsed the Babmuf 
faction On this idle presumption thej emplot ed three men w ith 
out influence and without name tho Abb4 Brolhier an advocate 
in tho old parliament Lavilhcumois and a sort of adventurer one 
Punan to go to tho chief commander ftlalo and request linn 
ampl} to give tliem up the camp of Grenello and thus cnnblo 
them to bnng back the ancient r^'gwne Malo informed tho Direc 
tor} of their application who delivered them over to the civil 
tribunals where under tho influenco of the counter revolutionary 
•pint which ot this time was the faaliion the} were treated with 
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great lenity and escaped with a shoit impiisonmcnt as tlieir only 
punishment These men w'cic niaityrs and confcssois in their 
w'ay , yet I cannot bring myself to w'lilc tlieii panegyric Ro 
mantle generosity suits but ill with scivility of spiiit, and he 
who shows himself a heio in older to become a slave or make 
otheis so, can hope foi little disinterested sympatli}'^ There is a 
w ant of keeping and of consequent cllect 

Buonapaitc sc^ erely ciiticises the govcinment of the Diiet- 
tory , and this is but natural in him, as he must w'lsh to find lea- 
sons for liaving finally stripped them of then authority Tlie 
Republican calendar had divided the ycai into tw^elve equal 
months of thirty days, and the months into d6 cades , Sunday 
w'as abolished, and the ddcadi, oi tenth day, had been appointed 
as the day of lest The Dircctoiy, not satisfied wuth this idle 
and fanciful mcasuie, went, he says, still faither, and pioliibited 
the people under regulai penalties fiom woiking on the d^cadi 
and from icsting on the Sunday, employing the peace-officeis, 
gensdarmes, and others, to cnfoice the cvecution of these absurd 
regulations The people were thus tormented and exposed to 
peisecution and vexation for inatteis wuth wdnch the state had 
nothing to do, and all this m the name of libeity and the lights 
of man Nothing lendeis a goveininent unpopular or excites 
hatred and contempt sooner than a disposition to inteifere m trifles, 
and without any reason but the itch of governing The new 
system of w^eights and measures was another giievance complain- 
ed of The want of uniformity in Fiench w'eightsand measures 
was an inconvenience that had been long felt , and it ivas ex- 
pected among other things that the Revolution would have collect- 
ed this evil The remedy was in fact simple and at hand , it 
was to render the system of weights and measuies used in the 
city of Pans, and which had been also employed by the Govern- 
ment and artists for centuiies, common throughout all the pro- 
vinces Instead of this, the Government, who at that time did 
eveiy thing upon a grand scale of absti action, consulted the alge- 
braists and geometricians upon a question of practical utility 
who soon hit upon a system which neither agreed with the regula 
tions of the public administration, with the tables of dimensions 
used in all aits, nor with those of any of the existing maclines 
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No wo jld other nations have agreed lo this u Inch was meant to 
bean universal benefit to the world What >vould the Fnghsh 
for instance have said to it ? The new system not only n as at 
vanance with common sense and custom, and required all the 
calculations of the arts and sciences to be reversed but was in 
Itself impracticable and unintelligible It converted the commonest 
affairs of life into an abstruse mathematical calculation Thus a 
soldier s ration is expressed by twenty four ounces in the old no 
menclature this is a very simple process , but when translated 
into the new one it becomes seven hundred and thirty four 
grammes and tuo hundred and fifty nine thousandths All the 
dimensions and lines that compose architectural works all the 
tools and measures used in clock making jewellery, paper 
making and the other mechanic arts had been invented and cal 
culated according to the ancient nomenclature, and vvor ex 
pressed by simple numbers which must now be represented ly 
five or SIX figures Another disadvantage was that the 
introduced Greek roots which farther mulUplied difficulties for 
these denommaUons though they might be useful lo tiic learned 
only perplexed tho common people But the Directory made Uio 
weights and measures one of the principal affairs of Government 
Instead of leaving it to time to work the change and merel) en 
couraging the now system by tlie power of example and fashion 
tliey made compulsory laws and had them rigorously executed 
Merchants and artisans found ihomsolvcs harassed about matters 
m themselves indifferent and this increased tho unpopularity of 
a government winch placed itself above tho wonts and the reach 
of the people infringing on their hobits and usages with all the 
violence that might be expected from a Tartar conqueror It fs 
always bad policy in a government to meddlo more than it can 
help with the concerns of private life which individuals under 
stand so much better than mere theorists thus subjecting itself at 
once to the charge of meanness ond incapacity 

Another thing which gave no small degree of umbrage was 
ibo favor shown to tho sect of Thoophilnnthropists and the dis- 
countenancing of tho Catholic pnests Many were hurl nnd 
cnndalized at this preference which m some cases look tlie 
I jKj of ntolerancc The Director} had all voted for the death 
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of the King It was theiefore thought they would favor such of 
then colleagues in the Convention as had been re-elected to the 

O 

Councils But the contiaiy was the case The Title of a Con- 
ventional had become a teim of leproach , and the Directory, by 
shunning all intei course with them, sought to avoid the disgiace 
that might be i effected back upon themselves The men of 1793 
weie at fiist disposed to attach themselves to the new order of 
things, but weie repelled and chilled by a number of ungracious 
acts, and being driven to extiemities, they conspired together to 
deliver themselves fiom the yoke of the Five Gentlemen of the 
Luxembourg, as the Diiectors were called in derision On the 
other hand, the Government affected to gam paitisans in the 
piivileged classes, but, as might be expected, without success 
These could feel little respect foi persons who had not the advan- 
tages of biith and lank on their side, who had not distinguished 
themselves by any signal services, and who, with the exception 
of Carnot, were not men of very decided or pi eminent chaiac- 
tei There is something ffutteiing and unsteady in the Fiench 
chaiacter, which must eithei be awed by fear or shackled by pre- 
judice or dazzled by success The Directoiy weie placed at 
the head of the Government on none of these giounds, but mere- 
ly because being men of good intentions and of active habits they 
maintained the tranquillity and equipoise of the Republic — the 
veiy reason which induced the plotting and restless spirits who 
could not live without violence and change, to wish to get rid of 
them tn this manner the two extreme parties were bi ought foi- 
waid again, the Republicans from being discountenanced, the 
piivileged classes from being courted The Jacobins had tried 
their foitune, and had been foiled It was now the turn of the 
Royalists 

The elections of the yeai 5 (May 1797) were favorable to this 
party They had possessed a minority of some consequence in 
the preceding legislative bodies, having at its head such men as 
Baibe-Maibois, Pastoiet, Dumas, Portalis, Simeon, Vaublanc. 
Fronqon-Ducoudi ay, Dupont de Nemours, and others, but they 
waited for tlie succor they expected from the new third (tlie 
choice of which they influenced by every method of intimidation 
and intrigue) before they commenced an open attack on the go\. 
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emment From the first opening of the new Chambers the 
spirit which animated tht-m was pretty evident Pichegru who 
was called by his party the French General Afonk was elected 
president of the Council of Five Hundred , and BarbS-Marbois 
with tlie same intention president of the Council of Ancients 
The legislative body then proceeded to the nomination of a Di 
rector to replace Letoumeur who went out by rote and tlie 
choice fell upon Barthelemj ambassador to Switzerland , whose 
views coincided with those of the party who now that the Revo- 
lution had done all the mischief wished to prevent all the good it 
might do and to heal the wounds of their country by throwing 
themselves with insane gratitude and fawning submission into the 
arms of those who had deliberately caused them This strange 
and voluntary bias of a large proportion of a people to return to 
a slaverj that had bowed them down for centuries and to escape 
from which had cost oceans of blood and indignities unparalleled is 
one of those phenomena m the history of modem times which 
would be wholly unaccountable but for the fascination and des- 
potic influence which power m the abstract (and the older and 
more corrupt the more it is no object of veneration) CTcrcises 
over the imagination of the thoughtless the cowardly and the 
selfish who feel pndo only in having a master ease and sccunlv 
m chains’ 

This band of parasites and renegades proceeded syslomnticnll} 
and artfully to their end Thev reproached the Directory with 
tlie continuance of the war ns iftho foreign cabinets onlj waited 
a nod from them to put on end to it vvith the disorder of tho 
finances as if regularity and neatness wore the properties of a 
volcano, they insisted on the unrcslramed libertv of the press 
in order that venal journalists might strike at tho root of all lib 
erl} and invoke tyronnj as their tutelarv saint thc\ rccom 
mended peace os a preliminary step to disarming tho Republic 
economy os a means of crippling her armies The nation vvil 
ling to listen to reason ond too rcodv to trust to fair appearnnc''’, 
sliared in these professed demands, but not in their secret inten 
tton They longed for peace but not to purchase it at tho ex 
pense of oil tho objects for which tlicv had contended and which 
ho) had obtained TJiey had repelled the Bourboos bj force of 
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tirnis and by cfibils of lioioic courage , they did not ^Ms]l tamely, 
for mere mcnta'l cowardice and in a fit of mawkisli sentimen- 
taht^ (won o\ei by elegiac strains orhigh-fiown rliapsodics) to 
bow their necks to the }oKc of the ^anquIshcd They had been 
pio\ohcd by foreign aggression and internal discord to commit 
nets of Molcncc and outrage, and had been condemned to endure 
and inflict much evil in the arduous struggle , but they did not 
choose lo set tlic seal to their own infamy, and by not only dis- 
axow'ing the excesses, but b}'’ abandoning the principles of the 
Re\olniion, to gne those all the credit and tlic triumph of this 
dereliction of common sense and natural feeling, wdio had, by 
making war on its principles, gi\cn rise to its excesses, and had 
constanth fomented the calamities of the country m order to lead 
to such a deplorable relapse They might w'lsli to forget then 
sufferings and wipe out the stain of then errors or their passions, 
but they would best do this by making a good use of the advan- 
tages they had gained, and by consolidating the elements of fiec- 
dom, w'hicli had hitherto stood the shock of all opposition, and not 
by running from the extremes of licentiousness into tliosc of ser- 
vility, thus leaving themselves wnthout a shadow' of excuse in the 
strength of their attachment to the piinciples of liberty, and 
show mg that their loyalty w'as equally a sudden mechanical im- 
pulse, the w'him of the moment, without object or consistencj' 
They w'ould thus indeed deservedly become the bye-word of Eu- 
rope, and w'ould earn the insulting appellation of Imlf-iigcr, half- 
inonlcy, which had been set upon them If they had in moments 
of frenzy outraged humanity, that was no reason why they should 
deliberately betray it They would m that case have more rea- 
son to blush for the tardy reparation than for the oiicjmal w'rong 
They did not wish the priests to be imprisoned or banished m a 
body, on the ground of their religion or on mere suspicion of dis- 
affeclion , but neither did it seem equitable that under pretence 
of liberality and toleration, they should have exclusive distinc- 
tions granted them, oi be exempted from the common oath of al- 
legiance to the state, that so they might preach sedition with im- 
punity, sow the seeds of dissension and massacres, and when they 
themselves became the sufferers by the hostility they had pro- 
voked, turn with pleading hands and a countenance of meek, m 
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jured innocence to the patrons of religion and social order and 
help to scatter firebrands and kindle a Holy War throughout 
Europe! Carnot one of the firmest and most upnght characters 
of the Revolution was led away bv this change in opinion and 
being uneas) at the reproaches cast upon him as a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety wos willing to efiace the rtcollcc- 
tion by associating himself with the _prewx chevaliers or equivocal 
patriots who met at the Clichy Club This was a weakness, 
but Ins subsequent conduct proved that though he sought to 
escape odium and have the e,ood word of this knot of intriguers 
and busybodies he did not nt nil enter into their views or pnnci 
pies Or he might tamper with the proposals and allurements of 
power when he saw no prospect of their being realized which 
when It came to the push and his country was in danger he re. 
sisted with all his might Such persons may be said to repent 
hefore (he fact of their desertion of principle as others of weaker 
minds do afier tl vrhen it is too late 
Camille Jordan the doputv from Lyons a young man of con 
siderablc eloquence and spint but vain and ettravogont distin 
guished himself by a pompous panegyric on the rofmetorj dor 
gj and by a proposal to restore the use of bells as peculiar to 
the Catholic worship There is in this a common reaction of 
opinion b} means of which as new fashions become old and the 
old ones new so the petulance and egotism of the ^oung and 
giddy arc piqued in aficcting a superiority to the prevailing tone 
and established maxims end antiquated prejudices and exploded 
mummorv are revived as bnllmnt and adventurous pnrndoxe 
winch show a manly and Independent wav of thinking Thus 
Chateaubriand afterwards published an eulogy on Christmnhv 
not out of conv iction but thinking it would strike as a slngulnntv 
for 1 cannot help supposing there was a vast difference betn eon his 
belief in Chnstianilj and Fenclon s and borrowed from Sir Rob 
ert Filmcr the old story of passive obedience and non resistance 
v\hich ho pave out as n startling light and compunctions visitation 
of his own conscience CamilleJorfon s first and livclv sallj fn 
tl IS retrograde path of philosophical discovcrv cIh? not meet with 
the same success JZisqUoekerv was not bached bv five hundred 
thousand bajoncts He got himself the nickname of Jordrn 
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Carillon (Joidan of the Chimes ) His motion to rendei the piiests 
independent of the slate and of all political obligations, was nega- 
tned in the Council of Five Hundred, who sanctioned the civic 
oath with acclamations of Vive la Republic ^ 

Every tljing seemed to announce a ciisis The refractory 
piiests and emigiants retuined in crowds Repiisals were com- 
mon in the depaitments against the most noted i evolutionists and 
the holders of the national domains The attacks of the Councils 
on the Diiector}'- became more fiequent and undisguised, which, 
however, lost them the confidence of the mass of the people, who 
were not disposed to any seiious change The army joined en- 
thusiastically in expressing their sentiments of fidelity , and the 
Goveinment made Hoche advance W'lth several legiments of the 
A.rmy of the Sambre and Meuse near Pans, passing the constitu- 
tional barriei — a violation of the law of which the Councils com- 
plained loudly, and of which the Directory excused themselves 
by pietending ignorance Carnot in vam attempted a reconcilia- 
tion between the two opposite parties He had attached himself 
to Baithelemy, w'lth whom he formed a minority in the Diiectory 
against Bauas, Rewbell, and La Reveillere These were inclined 
to try a coup d’etat against the Councils, while Carnot (through a 
timidity, the lesult of previous over-daring) was bent upon adhe- 
iing to the letter of the law The Councils next endeavored to 
intioduce then party into the Government by proposing a change 
of ministry , but instead of attending to their recommenda- 
tion, the Directoiy displaced only those whom they wished to 
keep m, and Benezech was succeeded by Fian9ois de Neufcha- 
teau as Minister of the Interior, Petiet by Hoche and soon after 
bv Sherer as Minister at war, and Cochon de I’Apparent by Le 
noir Laioche, and Laroche by Sotin, as Ministei of Police Tal- 
levrand also crept into the bosom of the Government on this occa- 
sion, which he afterwards stung to death The struggle diew 
nearei and nearer, and the Directory was anxious to put it off till 
another year, when the new elections would in all piobability have 
decided its fate and that of the Republic They encouraged vio- 
lent addresses against the Legislative Body fiom the armies 
Augereau biought that fiom the Army of Italy, by Buonapaile’s 
desire , and had the 18 th of Fructidor turned our differently, be 
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the step^ It had just taken It was to this effect Citizen Legjs 
mtors if the Directory had wfliled a day longer the Republic 
would ha\o been delnered up into the power of its enemies 
The verj place of your sittings wos the point of communication 
between the conspirators it was from thence that they distributed 
moncj and tickets for the delivery of arms , it is from thence that 
they corresponded during this night with their accomplices , it is 
from thence or in the neighborhood that they yet strive to col 
lect seditious and clandestine assemblages of their partisans w hich 
the police arc at this moment employed in dispersing It would 
have been to compromise the public safely and that of the Depu 
lies w’ho continued faithful to their trust to -have suffered them to 
remain confounded with the enemies of the country m a den of 
conspirators A commission composed of Si^yes Poulain 
Grandpre ViUars Chazal and Boulay de la Meurthe was or 
dcred bj the Council of Fi'o Hundred to present a law of public 
safetj on the occasion Bj this low two of the Directors wore 
s ntcnced to banishment with fiflt two Deputies and one hundred 
and fort) eight private individuals journalists and others the 
elections of several departments were annulled new measures of 
public sccunly were decreed the nomination of Carnot and Bar 
ihclemv to the Executive Director) was set aside and they were 
rcplaccil bv Merlin and Francois de NeufehSleau Most of those 
who were included m this sweeping condemnation were sent to 
Cavenne but several went no farther than the Islo of Rh6 
Camot who had warning given him the night preceding escaped 
to Genev a Thus the scficmo of the Royalist party w as defeated 
h) a vigor bc)ond the law but scarcely bc)ond the occasion 
The plan at least of those who were in tho true secret of tho 
plot had been to discrwlil and weaken Iho Director) to fill It 
With their creature and then to proclaim a counter revolution 
as the onlv remedv for the calamities which nfilictcd the countr) 
Buonaparte finds fiultwitlv the seveTil) and precipitation used 
bv th Director) at this juncture and their conduct appears in 
s'lme in«iinces to have been rash and III judged Thev would 
not or eoul 1 n t di crimmnto between accidental aberrations and 
ryitrtl I <vi ilu\ on 1 lukewarmness He him elf nfion> ards tried 
th- opposite iKihenie of forbearance and Icnitv and compose 1 an 
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dniini^Ualion of neutrals and icclaimcd renegades The event 
\ as answerable , foi b} gnnig j)OW'cr to youi ad\ersanes, you 
lo not inalvc them \om fiiends nor do personal fa\ois alter tlic 
cninnents of indnidual';, except b}' coi rupting then principles, 
\hich lb a bad giound of confidence and attaclimcnt 
The public was at first equalls astonished and incicdulous ns 
0 the measures of the 18th and 19th of Fructidor It was sus- 
iccted that D Entmiguc’s papcis and Duvcrnc’s discoveiics (the 
ividcncc to which the Directoi} had hilherlo appealed) w’eic 
bleed , but all doubt ceased and men’s miiids wcie satisfied 
alien the following proclamation appeared, at dressed by iJoreau 
0 Ins army, and dated from his hcad-quarlei*- at Stiasbuig, 23d 
)f Fructidor (Septcmbci 9,1797) — “Soldicis, liave this uislant 
rccencd the proclamation of the Execulnc Directory, dated the 
18tli of this month, infoimmg France that Pichegru has rendered 
Inmself unwortln of tlic confidence with which he has so long in- 
spired the w Iiolc Rejiublic and the armies m particular I have 
also been nifoimed that several military men, too confident in the 
patriotism of that lepiesentativc, and consideiing the services he 
had rendered to the state, doubted this assertion I owe it lo my 
brethren in arms and fellow -citizens to declaie the truth It is 
but too tiue that Pichegiu has betrayed the confidence of all 
Fiance On the 17th of this month I informed one of the mem- 
bers of the Diiectory that a correspondence with Condd and other 
agents of the Pietender had fallen into my hands, wdiich left no 
doubt of these treasonable acts The Directory has summoned me 
to Pans, requiring, no doubt, moie complete infoimation respect- 
ing this coiiespondence Soldiois, be calm, and dismiss all anxi- 
ety respecting the state of affaiis at home , depend upon it that 
the Government will keep down the loyalists, and vigilantlv 
maintain the republican constitution which you have swoin to 
defend ” 

On the 24th (September 10) Moreau wrote as follows to the 
Directory — “I did not receive youi order to set out for Pans 
till a very late hour on the 22d, when I was ten leagues from 
Strasburg Some houis were necessary forme to make airange- 
ments for my departure, to secure the tranquillity of the army, 
and to apprehend several persons compiomised in an interestins 
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correspondence which I shall myself deliver to you I send jou 
subjoined a proclamation which I have issued which has had the 
rflect of convincing man} incredulous persons , and I confess I 
(md It difficult to behevo that a man who had done his country 
such important services and had no interest in betraying it could 
have been guilty of such infaroous conduct 1 was thought to be 
a friend of Pichegni but 1 have long ceased to esteem hirr 
\ou will sec that no ono was in greater danger than myself for 
tho whole scheme was founded on the o'vpectcd reverses of the 
unw} which I commanded its courage has saved the Republic 
'liierc IS an cTtremel} conscious CTCulpatoiy tone in all this, 
vrhicli coupled with subsequent transactions and the tardy evpo- 
sure of Pichegru a plot throws a verj suspicious light on Mo- 
reau a character and intentions even at this early period The 
letter which ho alludes to as having been addressed to Barthclo 
in} (a ver} safe dcpositarj for such a letter in case the plan had 
not been defeated) was os follows Citizen Director — ikou will 
recollect no doubt that on m} last vmt to Bile I informed } 0 U 
that at the passage of tlie Rhine we took a waggon from General 
Kinglm containing two or three hundred letters of his corres 
pomlcQce those of Wiitersbach formed part of them but wero 
the least important Man} of these letters arc in c}phcr but wc 
hav c found out the hcv to them tho whole arc now dec} plienng 
which occupies much time No person is called by hts real 
name m these letters so that many Frenchmen who arc in cor 
respondcnco with Kmglin Cond£ "Wickham D Enghicn ond 
others are not casil} discovered Wo have noverthclc'^ such 
indications tliai several ore nlrcnd} known I had determined 
not to give publicit} to this correspondence since as peace might 
I presumed ol hand there ««ccmcd to be no danger to the Repub- 
lic besides these papers could have nffiordeil proofs against but 
f w persons as no one is nomed in them But scein^ nt the head 
of ihe parties which arc now doing so much mi chief to our coun 
tr} an 1 In posses, ion of an eminent siiunlion of the highcBt confi 
1 ne** a man d eplj implicated In this correspondence and In 
ter W to act an important part m the recnl of the Pretender (tho 
el) fct to whlcli it relates) I have thought it m} dutv to apprise 
you of the circumstance that you ma} not be duped b} his pro 
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tended republicanism , that you may watch over his proceedings, 
and oppose his fatal pi ejects against our count! y, since nothing 
but a civil war can be the object of his schemes I confess, Citi- 
zen Director, that it is with deep regret that I inform you of this 
treason, and the more so, because the man I denounce to you was 
once my friend, and would ceitainly have continued so still, had 
I not detected him I speak of the representative of the people, 
Pichegiu He has been too prudent to commit any thing to wri- 
ting, he only communicated vei bally with those who were en- 
trusted with this coi respondence, who earned his proposals and 
leceived his answers He is designated under several names, 
that of Baptiste among others A Brigadiei -General, named Ba- 
douville, was attached to him, and is mentioned by the name of 
Coco He was one of the couiiers whom Pichegiu and the other 
correspondents employed , you must have seen him frequently at 
Bale Their grand movement was to have taken place at the 
beginning of the campaign of the year IV They reckoned on 
the probable occurrence of some disasters on my taking the com- 
mand of the army which, as they expected, discontented at its 
defeat, would call for its old commandei, who in that case was to 
have acted according to ciicumstances and the instructions he 
would have received He was to have 900 louis-d’ors for the 
journey which he took to Pans at the time of his discharge , 
which accounts in a natural way for his refusing the Swedish 
embassy I suspect the Lajolais family of being concerned in 
this plot The confidence which I have in youi patriotism and 
prudence alone determined me to give you this intelligence The 
[iroofs are as clear as day , but I doubt whether they are judicial 
I entreat you, Citizen Director, to have the goodness to assist me 
with your advice on this perplexing occasion You know me 
V ell enough to conceive how dear this disclosure costs me , no- 
thing less than the danger which threatened my country could 
have induced me to make it The secret is confined to five per- 
sons , General Desaix, General Regnier, one of my aides-de 
camp, and an officer engaged in the secret service of the army, 
who IS constantly employed in pursuing the clue of information 
afforded by the decyphered letters ” 

The letters found in Kinglin’s waggon were soon after pub- 
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lislied , proois of Pichegm s treachery came pounng in from all 
Bides, and he became the object of general detestation Wien 
Napoleon heard of the result of the I8th of Fructidor he ex 
pressed great dissatisfaction with the conduct of the Directory 
Tliey had included in the same unsparing proscription persons 
uho were concerned in plotting the destruction of the Republic 
and who were known to be m correspondence with its enemies 
and those of whose guilt there was cither no proof or who were 
in Uie mam notwithstanding any minor differences of opinion or 
momentary disgusts among its staunchest and w armest friends 
Ho would have had Pichegru Willot, Imbert Colom&i and two 
or three more of that stamp brought to trial and condemned to 
expiate on the scafTold the crimes which tho> had committed and 
of which Goiomment possessed the proofs , and he would have 
had those who were suspected to ha\o listened to or not revealed 
their intrigues deprived of their functions and placed under in 
spcction in the interior os a measure of necessary precaution 
but hero ho would have stopped Ho was shocked to sec men of 
great talents w !io had done much for the Revolution and of whoso 
defection there was no proof but conjccturo or hearsay con 
demned to perish without trial or evidence in the marshes of 
Sinnaman So fur ho was right m this discrimination of classes 
and degrees of delinquency and m making some entire excep- 
tions but whether ho was right in colling tho most dissatisfied 
and lukewarm of this band of ncgntivo patriots to somo of tho 
chief offices of tho stale afterwords is a question that admits of 
great doubt and tho measure was hanlly justified by tho event 
In October 1700 tho English Goiornmcnt had consented to 
treat for peace witli tlie French Republic ond sent Lord Mnlmcs- 
burj over to I’aris for tlial purpose but tlio cession of Belgium 
to Austria was a stumbling block in the waj on 1 tho ncgociotlons 
vi>ero broken off It was on ihw occasion llial Mr Burke wroto 
1 IS celcbmteil pampidet against a Rfgtctde Pence TIio prelimi 
narj Irralj of Leobon bv vshich tho rmpcrorrclinquislicil B Igl 
Um In liie^ llio I ngli !i to renew iho proposal ond Lord Malmcs. 
bur) rtjvAirr 1 to I i Ip A favomblo i suo was expected and n 
tmiv Was on tlie point of Uiiig concluded on terms more odvan 
tagrogs to I ranee il on those of tfie peaco of Amiens , when tlio 
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events of the 18th of Fiuctidor taking place, the Directory, elated 
with success, raised then demands , the conferences were broken 
off, and Loid Malmesbury wrote over fiom London to say that 
the English Cabinet would send no more plenipotentiaiies till 
It was better convinced of the sinceiity of the French Govern- 
ment, or of the stability and reasonableness of its views and en- 
gagements. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

BUONAPARTE 3 RETURN TO PARIS m 1797 

Napoleon dunng the two years of his campaigns in Italy, had 
filled all Europe with the renown of his arms which gave tho 
first stunning blow to the Coalition Fame after having slept a 
thousand years seemed to have seized her ancient trump , and, 
as in tho early periods of Greece and Rome freedom smiled on 
victory Tlioso who ever fell the dawn of a brighter day that 
spring time of Jiope and glow of exultation animate their breasts, 
cannot easily bo taught to forget it either in the dazzling glare 
or cheerless gloom that was to succeed it Bot it is perhaps 
enough foi ^reat acuons to hate been ond still to bo remembered 
when they have ceased to bo ond thus to stir the mind m after 
ages with mingled awe admiration and regret 

On Napoleon s arrival in Pans, tho leaders of the different par 
tics were eager to call upon him ond to make him difTerent ofTors 
to which ho paid liulo seeming attention The streets and 
squares through which ho was expected to pass were constantly 
crowded with people curious to see tho goinor of so many bat- 
tles wlio but seldom showed himself Tho Institute having 
chosen him one of its members ho adopted its costume Ho had 
no regular visitors except o few men of science such as Mongo, 
Bertliollct, Borda, Lnplocc Prony and Lagrnngo Generals 
nertluer D'saix Lcfcbvre Caflarelli Dufalga Mebcr and a very 
few deputies Ho had a public audience given him b) tho Di 
rectory who had scafTuldmgs erected in tho Place du Luxem 
bourg for llie ceremonj the ostensible reason for which was tho 
deliver) of the treat) of Campo-Pormio In liis addrexs to the 
Director) he msilo uv* of ih following cxprwions vvJilch wore 
convi leiTtl av remarkable at the lime and which did not become 
1*^ *0 In their application to aubsequent events ‘ In order to 
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ntUiin freedom, tlie French people had to fight with the Allied 
Kings , and to obtain a constitution founded on reason, they had 
to combat the prejudices of eighteen ccntuiics Superstition, tlie 
feudal s}stcm, and despotism ha\c successively go\erned Euiope 
foi tuent} ages , but the era of representatne governments may 
be dated from tlie peace which you ha\e just concluded A^ou 
ha\e accomplished the orguni/ation of the Great Nation, whoso 
\asl tcrntoiies aic bounded only by the limits which natuie her- 
self has set to them I present you the ticaty of Campo-Foimio, 
ratified by tlic Emperor This peace secures tlie liberty, pios- 
pcrlt^ , and glory of the Republic When the liappincss of the 
French people shall be established upon the best- founded laws, 
the whole of Europe will become free ” 

Tlie same reflection almost unavoidably occurs here as that sug- 
gested in the line m Hamlet — “ Metlunks the ladv doth profess too 
much ” But as Buonaparte’s power and reputation hitherto had 
been connected w ith the triumph of the broad principles of the 
Revolution, they w'ould naturally still predominate m his mind, 
wdiatever designs might lurk there pointing to a different conclu 
Sion The floating visions of ambition and power had not yet ac- 
quired solidity or consistency enough to afford a practical coun 
terpoise to the world of opinion and feeling around him Men 
take their hue from surrounding objects and circumstances, till 
they can mould them in their turn , and scarcely acknowledge or 
bestow a glance of approbation on their own projects of aggiandize- 
ment or selfish policy, till they are ripe for execution, and seem 
by the near prospect of success to justify the attempt Generals 
Joubert and Andreossy on this occasion carried the standard 
which the Legislative Body had presented to the Army of Italy, 
with the chief actions which it had performed inscribed in letterb 
of gold The Dii ectory, the Legislative Body, and the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs gave entertainments to Napoleon He ap- 
peared at them, but only for a short time At the house of Tal- 
leyrand, a celebrated woman (Madame de Stael) wishing to enter 
the lists with the Conqueror of Italy, addressed him in the 
midst of a numerous circle, desiring to know who in his opinion 
was the greatest won an in the world, dead or alive ^ “ She who 

nas borne the greatest number of children’’ was the answer This 
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was the commencement of a loi^ and galling rivalry between the 
wit and the future statesman People thronged to the sittings of 
the Institute for the purpose of seeing Napoleon, who usually took 
his place tliere between Laplace and Lagrange the latter of whom 
was sincerely attached to him He never attended the theatre 
tccpl in a private box , and declined a proposal from the man 
agers of the Opera who wished to give a grand representation in 
nonor of him When he afienvords appeared in public on his re 
turn from Egvpt his person was still unknown to the inhabitants 
cf Pans who flocked eagerly to see him This shyness was not 
as It may bo thought, affected or the result of policy but natural 
It was the coming forward that was forced or like assuming a 
part His temper was in Itself reserved and all his habits plain 
and simple Besides true glory alwajs shnnks from the public 
gaze and admiraUon, except on rare and appropriate occasions , 
It has that within which posses show and mere personal np 
pcaranco or external homage con but ill correspond with and but 
imperfectly express the great things it has performed or tho 
greater winch it meditates It was well for Napoleon when ho 
had in the decline of his fortune to show himself at tho ]oop*holcs 
of tho ThuiUencs on somo raw and gu ty day m answer to 
the cries of a few idle boys who shouted Vive tJOmpereur^ un 
dcr Ins window that he could rcca! a timowhen ho Imd with 
drawTi from tho tumultuous ond extravagant demonstrations of 
popular applause and only submitted to it as a slotc necessity, or 
when the course of public events forced it upon him 

Tho Directory kept up an oppcaranco of the greatest cordiality 
hen they thought proper to consult him they used to send ono 
of tho Minivers to request him to assist at the Council w here ho 
look his seat b^'tween two of them and delivered Ins opinion on 
the matters in quo«ition At the same lime tbo troops ns ihev re 
turned to I ranco extolled him to the skies in Ihclr songs and in 
Oielr talk declaring that It was time to turn the lawyers out and 
make him king The Directorv earned tho afllctation of candor 
$n far as to show him tho s/'cnt reports which were made hy tho 
potier on the tliough they could not conceal tho jealousy 

and rmniricsiion which nil this popularity excited In their minds 
Nair,le,<x was aware of ihodclieacy imd difficulty of his situation 
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There as cvidenlly somcllnng beliind the Government gieater 
than the Government itself The proceedings of the administra- 
tion were by no means popular and many perhons turned their 
cv cs on the conqueror of Italy The Directory jiroposcd to him 
tr return to Rasladt , but lie refused to do so, on the ground that 
his mission into Italy had tciminatcd at Campo Formio, and it no 
longer became him to v\ icld both the pen and the sword Soon 
aOer tins he consented to accept the command of the Army of 
England, ns a cover to the design and picparations for the e\pe. 
dition into Egypt Tlic troops composing this aimy vv’crc quar- 
tered in Norniand}'', Picardy, and Belgium Tlicn new Gcnfeial 
visited every point, but chose to trav'cl incogmto through the De- 
partments His public icputation did not yet come up to his idea 
of himself These scciet journeys contributed to increase the 
anxiety of the Britisli Goveinmcnt, and to mask the prepaiations 
making in the South of Franco It was at this period that he 
visited Antwerp, and conceiv'cd the plan of the impoitant naval 
establishments winch he earned into execution under the Empire 
It was also in one of these journeys that he perceived the great 
advantages winch St Quentm would denve fiom the canal which 
vva-s opened under the Consulate, and gave the prefeience to 
Boulogne over Calais, from the circumstance of the tide, for the 
purpose of attempting a descent upon England in boats Nothing 
can be more shallow or unjust than the imputation so often thrown 
out against Buonaparte that he was a mere soldier, and was com- 
pelled to go to war because he had no talents for or resouioes in 
peace He had a mind and eve at all times alive and intent on 
whatever objects could aggrandize or adorn his country, either lu 
peace or war, and, as he said of himself, “ there was not an un- 
derstanding in all France more essentially civil than his ” His 
only fault was, that as he had a great capacity for business of 
eveiy kind and an indefatigable activity, he wished to extend his 
influence too far beyond what is consistent with human ability oi 
the nature of human affairs, and sunk under the attempt to sub 
ject evei y thing to his control, as if he possessed a kind of omni- 
presence 

He had about this period several subjects of difference with the 
Directory, in few of which his advice prevailed The first was 

18 * 
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the liiDo of conduct to bo observed towards Switzerland France 
had serious grounds of complaint against the canton of Berne and 
the Swiss aristocracy, all Ao foreign agents who had been em 
ployed to raise disturbances in France had constantl) made Berne 
their cliief place of rendezvous A fit occasion had now arrived 
for destroying the preponderance of tins aristocracy by means of 
the great influence which the Republic had lately acquired m 
Europe Buonaparte approved highly of the resentment of the 
Directory at the intrigues and machinations carried on against 
Franco and was for seizing this opportunitj for putting an end to 
llicm but he did not think it necessary for that purpose to over 
turn every thing in the countrj The proper course appeared to 
him to be for tlic French Ambassador to present a note to the 
IlehcUcDict supported by two camps one in Savoy, the other 
in Franche Comti and to declare by this note that France and 
Italj considered it essential to their policy tlicir safety, and the 
tranquillity of all parties that the Pays dc Vaud Argau and the 
Italian bailiwicks should become free and independent cantons 
on an equal footing w ith tho other cantons that they had reason 
to complain of the aristocracy of certain families ofBomo Solourc 
and FnbouTg, buttliai they would consign aU these causes of 
dis^ntcnt to oblivion provided the peasants of those cantons and 
of the Italian Bailiwicks were reinstated in their original rights 
These moderate changes might Iiavo been cfllctcd without difil 
cuhy and without resorting to arms but Row bell over persuaded 
by some zealous Swiss patriot had got a difibrcnt system in his 
head and the Directory without paying the least attention to tho 
manners religion or local pcculioritics of Uic difilrent cantons 
rcvjhcd upon giving Switzerland a constitution exactly similar to 
tint of trance The small cantons were enragcil at the loss of 
thoir UU rv) the rest took up orms In dofenco of their imtnuni 
ties and much blood vs as shed In appeasing a fruitless and un 
nrc s ar\ quarnl Tins was furnishing a handle to the fiars 
nnJ j -ilciusy of the continental povicrs anil violating (wuhoul 
env a leqiiatn motive) an asylum long held sncreil to liberty 
riaii ! was rArtoncal ground and in a war of names and 
prijulu-rs ou;,lt not In pruJence to have been metlllcd with 
llu .ftaj hhn^lf r U Into tho same aiiarc afierwards tempted 
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by the same bait, the love of power and inteifeience The inde. 
pendence of Switzeiland thenceforth became one of the watch- 
words of the Allied Soveieigns, and a standing common-place in 
the list of phrases of then hiieling declaimeis It is cuiious to 
see Napoleon, not only remonstrating against the conduct of the 
Directoiy beforehand, but inveighing against it with bitterness 
and derision even aftei he himself had been led to imitate the 
weak and unsound pait of it He should have taken waining, 
and let Switzerland alone , his not doing it was making war upon 
the name and language of liberty, often of moie consequence than 
die thing itself f 

Not satisfied with waking the echoes of ancient liberty in the 
rocks and valleys of Switzeiland, the Diiectoiy were determined 
to bung all the owls and bats about their ears that weie likely to 
be dislodged from the crumbling ruins of papal superstition The 
court of Rome even after the tieaty of Tolentino, urged on by its 
disappointments and disregarding its engagements, still chose to 
persist in its hostility against the French name, quarrelled with 
the Cisalpine Republic, agam placed an Austrian General 
(Proveia) at the head of its troops, and excited a populai tumult , 
in attempting to quell which Duphot, a young General of the 
greatest promise, and who happened to be at this time at Rome 
on his travels, was murdered at the gate of the Fiench Ambassa- 
dor’s palace The latter withdrew to Florence Napoleon when 
consulted replied that “ Events ought not to govern policy, but 
policy events , that however wrong the court of Rome might be, 
the object was not to punish its folly oi presumption, but to pre- 
vent the recurience of similar accidents in future, that for this 
pui pose it would be best not to overturn the Holy See, but to 
requiie that it should make an example of the guilty, send away 
Pioveia, compose its ministiy of the most model ate prelates, and 
conclude a Concordat with the Cisalpine Republic, which might 
prepaie men’s minds for something like a similar arrangement at 
a future peiiod with the French Republic ” But all this, except 
the last, had been tried before and failed The Directory there 
foie (this time led by Lepaux) determined to give the rein to 
their resentment and revolutionary zeal, to march against the 
Pope, and dethrone that idol of slavish superstition They 
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thought that the words Roman Republic would act as a talisman 
and kmdla all Italy into a flame They did not at all approve 
of the half measures suggested and pursued by Napoleon his 
neutralizing the spirit of liberty and tampering with the remains 
of antiquated bigotry and throw out shrewd hints that ho might 
have his prnato views in all this caution and moderation and 
that not only by his considerate behavior to the Popo but bj his 
zealous anxiety for tho exiled priests ho wished to gain friends 
(and indeed had done so) among those who were not the friends 
of tho Revolution The idea that the attack on Rome might 
bring on a war with Naples they treated os oltogother chimeri 
cal Bcrthicr accordingly received orders to march an army on 
Rome and to re-establish thoold Roman Republic which wasdone 
without delay The Capitol once more beheld Consuls a Sen 
etc and a Tnbuoato Fourteen Cardinals went in procession to 
St Peter a to eing Te Deum m commemoration of tho restoration 
of the Roman Republic and tho destruction of the throne of St 
Peter Really in reading over such accounts os Ihcso one is not 
surprised ot Mr Rurkca expression of the grand carnival ond 
masquerade of this our ege opplied to tho freaks and obsurdi 
lies of tho French Revolution though no one contributed more 
to them than ho did by impeding its natural and salutary course 
witli the rubbiih of mouldering prejudices ond venal sophistry 
One would suppose from tho sceno acted on this occasion that 
•dates were built up and Republics manufactured on tho same 
principle that children build houses with packs of cards But 
revolutions must bo accomplished like other things, according to 
nature Tho fabric of society must grow up from n solid founds 
tion and its improvements bo eflicted by tho widc-sprcad and 
prailual triumph of general principles and not bj tho sudden 
changes of scenery or preposterous assumptions of diameter that 
are m i velth In a pantomime Power and authority has Its dale 
and cliff rent sv stems and maxims prevail at dilTercnt perio<Is of 
th** ttorlJ and sweep away all traces of those which went b< foro 
tlwm but to suppose that w o cm disarm invelemto bigotry and 
rnnmti pn 1 bv a ft w cant phrases that wc can decompose th ’ 
l''xture of m n * minds ond the inmost pas Ions of ilicir miiIs by 
Infu ing Into them our own opinions of ycstcnlav or that wc can 
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gel iIjc Mr) plugs nml pilluis of nn nncienl edifice of superstition 
lo heconie «c(,(’ss,ii\ to ilieir own condemnation and to walk in 
the pag( mt of their own di'i^ince, is cnntrar\ to all wc Know of 
liis!or\ or human nature, 'i'o iimKe an atheisary an accomplico 
in the tnnmjili o\er him, is a erm 1 mocKtr\ those on the other 
hand who suppose that others are smccic converts to a caiiso 
ih.il inKes all their jeiwor and solf-coiiscqucnce from them, or 
thrusts them out fiom In iii" in* tailed as the oracles of tiuth or 
the viee.gen nts of Gud upon earth, to he a Inc word and a laugh- 
ing-stocK to the wot Id or to depend upon the shout and caprice 
of a mob, who hefoie sc.iic<d\ hnathed hut through tlicir nos- 
trils, tire grossl) deci i\(d, and will in the end he both the dupes 
and victims of thf ir ow n egotism anti hlnnlfold pn sumption. Scenes 
of a verv s(>nndalous and disorderl) Kind followed this farcical 
establishment of a republic, without one element of feeling or con- 
viction to cement it, the hand that formerly icsli. lined rapine 
and V lolcncc, and that seemed to sa} to the excesses of each party, 
“Hitherto slialt thou come and no further'” was removed, and it 
was not till after some time that the ferment subsided There is 
no occasion to suppose that it was fomented by the intrigues of 
foreign agents, though they might be very ready to lend a 
helping hand to it, but the thing could hardly happen otherwise. 

Bernadotte bad been sent ambassador lo Vienna — a choice 
winch Napoleon objected lo , both as a soldiei is a bad envoy to 
an enemy w ho has been often beaten, and on account of the vio- 
lence of his character Bernadotte sufieied his tempei lo get the 
better of his judgment, and committed seveial impiudonces One 
day, he thought propei to hoist the tri-coloied flag at the top of 
his Hotel, without any apparent leason foi so doing The popu- 
lace immediately rose, tore down the flag, and insulted Berna- 
dotte The Diieetoiy in the ebullition of its resentment sent for 
Napoleon, in order to obtain the sanction of his opinion They 
communicated to him a message lo the Councils, declaring war 
against Austria, and a deci ce investing him with the command 
of the Army of Germany , but he strenuously dissuaded them 
from this step “ If you had intended war,” he said, “ you 
should have prepared for it independently of what has happened 
to Bernadotte, who has been materially to blame In declaring 

14 
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v?aT, ^ou p\ayu\g the game of England It would indi 

cate ter/ little knowledge of the policy of the Cabinet of Vienna 
to imagine that if it had wished for nar it would ha\o insulted 
}ou, on the contrary it would ha\e Mattered jou and lulled 
tour suspicions, whilst it was putting its troops in motion and jou 
would hate Icavnl its real intoniions onl^ by the first cannon shot 
Depend upon it, Austria will give you every satisfaction To bo 
thus hurried away bj every event la to have no political system 
at all Tlicso assurances of Napoleon calmed the irritation of 
the Director) , the conferences at Seitz took place and as he had 
predicted the Emperor gave satisfaction Yet it may be doubled 
whetlier this political reasoning is not spun too fine and whether 
Austria was not more actuated by soreness at the recent defeats 
and by former ill blood which broke out m spite of its attempts at 
keeping up appearances than b) the dictates of sound policy 
Ruonaparie judging from himself (though he too not unfrequcnlly 
resembled nn angry chess plojcr) allowed too much to cool cal 
culation and too little to passion m the motives ond conduct of 
courts Tlio Cabinet of Vienna could under an> circumstances 
ill brook the neigliborhood of iho French Government and was 
a'wajs read) to come to blows with it It is certain that war 
dill break out soon after that Austria did nourish the hope and 
wish fir it in her bosom though restrained b) the presence of the 
Victor whose back was no sooner turned than she threw off the 
mask broke up the ncgocintions ond the first intimation the Ue 
public received of it was by the munlcr of its ambassadors It 
was null an onem) wuli a host of enemies like this tliat Nopo. 
Iconalvva)a insists on keeping terms of mo<lcrBtion and temper 
and perhaps with the iron bit that lie held in tlicir mouths such 
might Ik* ihe wisest polic) but for an) one else the advice was 
madness 

Huonapartc in the mean lime who had at first given into the 
plan of tlio cxpoilition to Fgvptwith great ardor, began to cool 
In his eageme^ for it—wheilier ho suspetted that this cxpeilition 
ha 1 Ix^n originall) <1 vised merel) to get rid of him or that ho 
f un 1 more difliculii s {n the mt rpnse than he nl fir>>t thought 
of or that the plot nn 1 texture of nlTnirs l>^gon to thicken nroun 1 
him an to promiv* scope ond fjo*! for hi* nctivitv and ambition 
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at home He stated his opinion to the Directory Europe,” 
he obseivcd, “ is any thing but tianquil , the Congress at Rastadt 
does not come to a close , you lequire a force in the interior and 
to keep the Western Departments in awe Would it not be ad- 
visable to countermand the expedition, and wait for a more favor- 
able opportunity '2” 

The Directoiy, alarmed at this apparent hesitation, urged the 
scheme more warmly than ever They represented the affaiis 
of the Republic as in a most prosperous condition, though they 
weie on the brink of a precipice The present moment, accoid 
ing to them, was the most propitious that had ever occurred foi 
attacking England through Ireland and the East Napoleon then 
offered to leave Desaix and Kleber, whose talents might prove 
serviceable to France in case of any emergency The Direc- 
toiy, who knew not their value, refused, and said, “ they were 
more likely to want soldieis than generals ” Though a party was 
not at this time wanting to offei to come forward and place Napo- 
leon at the head of the Government, he declined , he was not as 
yet popular enough to stand alone, and had he come forward now, 
he must have confoimed and subjected himself to the views and 
maxims of others on the nature and ends of government, with 
whom he did not agiee He could not have stamped his own 
charactei on the state He determined on these considerations to 
sail for Egypt, intending to return as soon as circumstances should 
be sufficiently ripe to call foi his re-appeai ance on the stage To 
give him the ascendency ovei others, it was necessary that disas- 
teis should happen in his absence, that France should deplore the 
want of his powerful aid, and that victory should return to her 
standards with him In alluding to this part of his life, he re- 
maiks that he had peculiar ideas of the natuie of government, 
and that the time was not come for putting them to the trial 
What these peculiar ideas were, is pietty apparent He thought 
of taking the command of the state into his own hands, as he took 
the command of an army He was equally fitted for one or the 
othei , but in neither case was he to have control or competitor 
He would have his council of state as he had his council of war 
— to suggest and advise , but he was to determine, and the peo 
pie were to obey He vaulted into the empty seat of government 
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as a wild Arab throws himself on the back of a horse without a 
nder, to turn and wind a fiery Pe^us, that answers both to 
the bit and the spur A popular government was to him ns chi 
mencal an idea as a herd of centaurs, and ho hated what he had 
no faith in It was so far a disadvantage to Buonaparte that he 
began his career as a militar) man , for many had thus got a 
notion of hi3 taking the helm of government as unprofctsional 
and a sort of imposture and quackery The world no\er resign 
without reluctance the idea thev first conceive of a man , and 
because they had not given him credit for various talents till he 
displayed them think he could not have had them till they 1 new 
of them though they must have existed equally before anj proofs 
of them appeared Hence half the obloquy, abuse and misre 
presentation poured upon his astonishing career Men s littli 
ness cn\y and incredulity must bo bribed n long waj before 
hand to admit lofty and opposite pretensions so tliat it is only 
when an indi\idual is bom to a dirono that they conclude with 
out hesitation or grudging that he must possess the abilities to fit 
him for It ' 

The Government at this lime (January 1709) celebrated tlie 
anniversary of the death of Louis \VI and it was a great 
point m dispute whether Napoleon should bo invited to attend the 
ccremonj On tlicono hand a was feared that if ho did not go 
it would lend to render tlio festival unpopular and on the other 
that if ho went iho Directorv would bo neglected and ho alone 
would bo ilic object of public ottcnlion IIo would have declined 
appeanng at this fillo altogeUicr, os ho did not approve of tho oo 
casion of a and ho enumerated his objections to iho minister 
who was sent to request his attendance m tho following man 
^ That ho had no public functions that ho had personally 
nothing to do with this pretended ftte which from its very nerturo 
was agreeable but to few people that it wasaverj impolitic 
one tlie event it commcmomtetl b« mg a tragetly and a national 
ctlainitv that ho ver} well onderstood whj the IJtliof Jul\ 
wa obv rvetl being the penod when tho people had ncovir d 
their n^his but tlial It might have recovtretl them and c tab- 
11 Je*! a republic without polluting. It elf wjth the plau^hterof a 
pnnee »rnn had been declared inviolable and Jrrespon ible hj tho 
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C<in‘'titiUion ilsolf,’' that not undoriako to determine ^vhetli- 
er that measure had been useful or injurious, but mnintnmcd tlint 
It was a melantbolN c\cnt, that national fetes \\crc held m cele- 
bration of Mclones, but that the MCtims loft on the field of battle 
were lamented , that to keep the anniversary of a man’s death 
ought no\er to be the net of a go\ernmont5 tdthough it might suit 
a faction or a sangumar) club , that he could not comprehend 
how the Directory, who had shut up the meetings of the Jacobins 
and the llc\olutionar\ Clubs, could fail to perceive that this cere- 
mony created the Republic many more enemies tiian friends, 
that It estranged, instead of conciliating, irritated, instead of 
calming, and shook the foundations of government, instead of 
adding to their strength ” The minister employed by the Direc- 
tor) brought his classical paiallcls into play in answer to all 
tins He said that “ Athens had always solemnized the anniver- 
sary of the death of Pisistratus, and Rome the fall of the Decem- 
Mrs, that It was the custom for all countries, and especially re- 
publics, to celebrate the fall of absolute pow’er and the overthrow' 
of tyrants ns a triumph , that it w’as moreover a law of the 
country , and lastly, that the influence of the General of the 
Army of Italy o\cr public opinion w'as such, that it was incum- 
bent on him to appear at this ceremony, as his absence might be 
prejudicial to the interests of the commonwealth ” A truer an- 
swer seems to be, that if the death of Louis XVI. was unjusti- 
fiable and contrary to every feeling that should animate the Re- 
public, the best thing would have been for the French people to 
go into mourning on the occasion, and to recal the Count de 
Lille, as the best reparation they could make for the injury 
But as long as all Europe made war upon the French Govein- 
ment to avenge and compel them to acknowledge this wrong and 


* Which constitution, bo it remembered, he was m league with other 
princes of the like inviolable and irresponsible class to overturn by the 
slaughter, if needful, of millions of his people Buonaparte afterwards pol- 
luted himself with the slaughter of another prince of the same house with 
out a warrant from the strict letter of law or treaties, but with a very good 
one from the laws of self-preservation and dictates of common sense Those 
who take it upon them to execute summary justice, and “ cut the Gordian 
knot of policy” in that way, ought not to cavil about legal forms of pro- 
ceeding 
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03 tlioj Stood upon the defensive refusing to give up the rights 
and privileges which devolved to them from the headless moo 
archy repelling scorn with scorn and force w ith force in God s 
name let them take heart of grace on the occasion ond not blush 
or grow pale at an idle show in commemoration of an act when 
they stood up to their knees m blood to defend it * The hacking 
out of the Revolution m this manner was turning every drop of 
blood shed in its defence into a wanton wasto of life and every 
particle of spirit that was required to maintain it m time of need 
into cold water Unfortunately tho ctTect was but too plainly 
perceived afterwards If Buonaparte was there in the place 
which was assigned him to niake good this act of national jus- 
tice this grave and imposing example to prove that one man was 
not of more worth than a whole people and to keep out all im 
pugners of this great pnnciple at issue betw een the race of man 
kind ond the race of kings whether he was tho leader of those 
armies bnghi that once defied all opposition or sat enthroned in 
mock regal state but still to the exclusion and m bitter dcnsion 
of their pretensions it was well — but if it nos not so and for this 
purpos ho had no business where ho was first or last 1 
A middle course was pitched upon after several consultations 
The Institute attended this ccrcmonj and it was settled that 
Nopoleon should walk among the mcmlh,rs in tho class to which 
he belonged thus performing os a duty ottaclicd to a public body 
an act v hich lie did not consider voluntary This arrangement 
of tlio muter was vciy ogrccablo to iho Directory But when 
the Insiituto entered tho church of St Sulpice some one who 
neo^nizfHl Napoleon Imv ing pointed him out ho msiantl) became 
ili»' o!tj(ct of general attention As the Directory had been ap- 
pr hciisive thf) were totally eclipsed At the conclusion of llio 
ceremonj the multitude suflired tho Directorj to walk out bv 
ih m hes anti rent the nir wUh shouts of Long lire the 
Gaifral of drmy of 7/a/y * This trifling circumstance did 
m servo to allav the di pleasure of the rulers of the slate oeainst 
him 

\no h r circumi anco winch happened about this lime placed 
Napoleon uaJer tlie nec Mitj of loullj condemning the conJuct 
rf t! e Difre*oij \t the Garclii colTre house two voungmen 
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on •iccoimi of liio inuniu r jn tlic\ woic then Imir in tres- 

i'C'' (wlutli wn-? ( on''K]t.r( ti ns n polilioal (li'-linulion) were insulted, 
at; icked, and killed on the spot This munler hnd been conduct- 
ed, ns It was supposed, under the ouh is ol the iMinistcr of Police, 
am! wns e\ccut( d In vynie of its a"enis Napoleon, even with a 
\iew to Ins own safeu, found it neccsstii)' to keep a vigilant c\e 
upon e\ents of this n.ituie lie ga\e a loose to lus indignation 
'I'he Director) were alaiincd, and were weak enough to send one 
of their iinissarRs to him to gloss oNcr this outiage, but without 
inawing any unpiossion on JJuonnparte, who persisted in the most 
unqualified and pointed reprobation of it It w'as also at this pe- 
riod that Sir Sidney Smith, who was confined ns a close prisonei 
in the Ti'inplc, applied to Buonaparte to use lus in/luenee w’lth 
the Directory to allow him lus freedom , but he made answer 
that he could do nothing, as they wcic dctci mined to carry things 
with a high hand It is a singular example of the cficct of per- 
sonal character and of a spirit of genciosity and biavciy wdicn it 
shines through the whole air and deportment of a man, that Sir 
Sidney Smith, duiing the tw-o years he remained m the Temple, 
obtained such influence over the gaoler, and the latter reposed 
such confidence in lus bare word of honor, that he often let him 
out on lus parole, and accompanied him to cofTee-houses, the 
theatres, cr even went out hunting witli him m the w^oods of 
Echoen near Pans, at the very time wdien he was supposed to be 
au secret. Such is the ascendant which courage and frankness 
of spirit exercise over the honest and humane mind 

A consideiable change had taken place m Buonaparte’s situa- 
tion and manner of living since lus return to Pans this time He 
lived in a style of affluence, and was (wdiether he encouraged it 
or not) an object of public attention Two years before, he had 
lived in great frugality as well as obscuiity, and had often passed 
whole mornings at a little reading-room mthe Palais-Royal, where 
seeing him cold and tired, the wife of the master of the shop would 
sometimes invite him to take a basin of soup with her, applying 
to him the familiar epithet of her Little Coisican (Petit Corsico) 
As a recompence for this kindness and hospitality, Buonaparte, 
when First Consul, gave hei husband the employment of making 
the Abridgment of the Moniteurs, which was a considerable ad 
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vantage to him When afterwards it became a question how to 
restrict the liberty of the press and some one proposed to Buona 
parte to strike at the gnevance complained of at once by puttmg 
down the reading rooms he replied No, he would never do that 
— he had knoim too well the comfort of having a place of that 
kind to go to where he could always find a fire and the newspa 
per or pamphlet of the day to amuse him ever to deprive others 
who might be m his situation of the same resource * 

* He used ot this time to frequent the Cbaffi Coraxxain the Palals^Rojal 
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THE SUPPER OF BEAUCAIRE. 

I A", nt Bciucairc, on the hat day of the fair, and happened to have for 
company at supper two mcrch inta of MnrsoiUaa nn inhabitant of Nimes, 
nnd n manufacturer of Montpclltor In the space of a fow minutca, which 
were passed in becoming acquainted, thej l&arncd tliat I came from Avig- 
non, and that I w is an oflicor The attention of inj company, which had all 
the week before been fixed on the course of trade, winch increases wealth, 
was at that moment turned to the issue of the present contest, upon which 
depends its presen ation They wished to know my opinion, in order that, 
by comparing it with their own, they might bo the better enabled to form 
probable conjectures raspccting the future, which affected us in different 
ways The iffarseillais, in p irticular appeared to be dess petulant , tho 
eaacuation of Avignon had taught them to doubt of every thing, and they 
manifested great solicitude about their future fate Confidence soon made 
us communicative, and we began a conversation nearly in the following 
terms — 

THE NIMOIS. 

« 

“ Is Cartaux’s army strong ? It is said to have sustained a heavy loss In 
the attack , but if it be true that it has been repulsed, why have the Mar 
ECillais evacuated Avignon 


THE OFFICER 

The army was four thousand strong when it attacked Avignon, and is 
now SIX thousand, and in four days more it will be ten thousand it lost 
five killed nnd four wounded , it was not repulsed, since it made no regular 
attack, it hovered about the place, it strove to force the gates by attaching 
petards to them, it fired a few cannon-shot to try the temper of the garri 
son , it afterwards retired into its camp to combine its attack for the follow 
mg night The Marseillais were three thousand six hundred strong , they 
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bad a btaTier and more numerous artittery, and yet they were obb^ed to 
retreat across the Durance, "ioa are much astonished at this hut the 
fa t IS, that none but Teteran troops can contend with the nciiitudes of 
a siege wo were niastera of the Rhone, of Villcneuse and of the country 
we should hare interrupted all their communications. They were obliged 
to eracuate the town the caralry puraucd them in their retreat they lost 
a great nuny pnsoners and two pieces of cannon." 

THE MARSEILLAIS 

Wt haTe received a different account I will not dispute yours, since 
you were present but you must own that all that will lead to nothing our 
army is at An three good generals arc como in place of the former ones 
theT arc wdaing fresh battalions at Marseilles we hare n fresh tram of 
artillery including screral twenty Ibor pounders in a few days we shall 
bo in a posture to retake Arignon, or at least we shall remain masters of tbo 
Dorance" 

THE OrnCER 

All this has been (old you In order to lead yon to the brink of the 
nbys. which U deepening e cry oiomeot and which will perhaps lognli tbo 
fiDC«t city in France (hat which has deserved the most of the patriots. But 
you were also tol 1 that yon should traverse France, that you shoold sway 
the R public, and yet your cry first steps have been checked you were 
tol i that Avi-moQ could res st for a long dmo a force of **0 000 men nod 
vet a single cvlumn of the army without a batieriog train got po session 
of it in twenty f r hours you were told that the South had risen and 
yet you found your-clres alone you wcrotold that the cavalry of N Imcs 
was about to crush the Allobroges, md yet the Latter were at Samt Esprit 
on! at \illencuTe you were told that 4000 Lyonnais were marching to 
your all anJ yet the Lyonnais were oegociating an accommodation for 
ihm I ci. Acknowieilge then, that you nro deceived see the incompe- 
t nee of your directors, and distrust their calculations selflovo is ths 
m 'll d D rous of coun cil rs you arc naturally inipetuo is, they are lend 
In* y u lo your de traction hy the «Mne means wl ich has nilnevl *> m ay 
nation bv icflaming your vanity 'ion have con lerable wealth an ] pop- 
ul ti n an I th ir an ouni is eiaggvmtM to you vou h e ren lcre«i signal 
t rvifcsi liU-ny an I you are rvminlcl fth m with ut at the esme time 
r nlin^ at I y u that the prnlus of the Republic w s with you them 
wl rr it L s n w bin 1 nrd you "koor army ik y vou is at A lx will a 
I rp- train cf rtil! ry a I gwkl ge enU well do what it my la. are 
T n that it will bel-nten 'koalal anomen of which a f ill Lslf i dis- 
]vr>r'l \1 ra anl a few ^f e«-i from the lepsrtmcnt, imv furnl h 
JM 4^ 0 n n at th m i you will il n ha * oOdO or COOO m n with© I 
aatt witn at nl r wltj ut dl nil oe k u ray y u hi e go* I pen mis 
A» I I) B t Ln w tbe-n I nn I I } t tl ir biUty bit tley will be 
ratlrs y e<nil M Intledet Is tUlf exeitl ti wlU nU be Irl by il * 
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fulnltcrn': l1ic\ ciniiot do Tti\ tlnnp to nniiif nn tho i opiiintinn mIhcIi they 
HI ij li .VC lUijnin d , for>t^^oltM t vko months (oorpinirc thou arm}' 
toh'rihh nml in four d n*. C art uix will )i isc p'l.-'.cd the Dm nice and with 
\t1h 1 !■ ildur- ? With tho evt cUcnl lipht troopM of the Vllobrogc«, the old 
J0f,munl of P.urpnnd\, a pood icpunenl tif on 1I13, the bi-nc bittnlion of 
the Cote d Oi which ha*! hi eii 'ictoi 10 is 111 a hmidrtd comb its, and si\ or 
n.\(no*hci Notcrin coi ps, < neouraped b\ then siicccescs on the fronticia 
and icrunst jotirnrnn Ti on h no eight ecu and Iwontj-fom-jionnders, and 
\mi think eourM'hcs impupnable, theioin \ou follow the \ulgni notion, 
but proft "sjoii d iiun i.ill tell von and fat d esptMieiicc will shnrih dcinon- 
hti itc to Noll hat good fom and Light-jioumki sure tsclTcctivc in the field, 
ind ire jiu fi 1 ible on main attoiinta to pieces ot ht ne cdibic You line 
c innoiut Is newle nusod, and jour adversirics h no giiiinei s from the icgi- 
ments ol the line the best iii.istera of their art in Europe What will jour 
ariin do if it conceutt ites it'olf it Ai\ ? It is lost, it is an n\iom in tho 
mdit 11 \ art that the aniij which rein 1111s in its iiitienchmciits is beaten, 
Ihcoij I'.d tvitcncncc cntiich agree on this point, and the walls of Aiv 
arc not cqu d to the woist fiold-intienchmcnt,e 3 pcciallj if we considci their 
extent iiid the houses which sun ound them cxterioilj, within pistol-shot 
Uc ii'-surcd then, that this com sc, which seems to joii the best, is the woist , 
besides, liow cm jou siipplj the town in so short a tune with ctcrj’kind 
of proMsion which it wants? Will jour aimj go uul meet the onemj t It 
is less numerous, its artdicrj is less ad iptcd to tlic field, it would bcbiokcn 
and defcitcd without resource, lot the cn ihj would present it from rallj' 
ing Expect, then, to lime the w ir cii ned into the teiritorj' of M irscdlcs 
there a xerj numcious pirtj is for the Republic, and that will be the mo 
ment for it to declare itself, the junction will be made, and that city, tho 
centre of the conimci cc of the Levant, the cmpoi iiim of the South of Europe 
IS ruined Rcnicinbci tho recent cximple of Lisle,)' and the harbaioiis 
laws of war What infatiiution has all at once possessed youi people what 
fatal blindness is leading them to then dcsti action How can they thinh 
of lesisting the entire Republic^ Suppose they could oblige its array to 
fill back upon Axignon, can theydoubJ that in a few days fiesh combatants 
would come to supply the pi ices of the foimcr Will the Republic, which 
gnes the 1 iw to Euiope, receive it from Marseilles'* 

‘ Uuitcd with Bouideaux, Lyons, Montpellier, Niracs, Grenoble, tho 
Jura, the Euic, the Calvados, jrau unlcrtook a revolution, and you had 
some probability of success , your instigators might be ill-intentioued, but 
you had an imposing mass of strength But now that Lyons, Nimes, MonU 
pellier, Bourdcaux, the Jur.a, the Euie, Grenoble, Caen, hive received tho 
Constitution, now that Avignon, Tninscon, Ailes, have submitted, confess 
that there IS madness in your obstinacy It is because you are influenced ov 
persons who, having nothing moie to lose would involve you in their rum 

* Lisle, a small town of the department of Vaucluso, four leagues east of Avignon, hav 
lag resisted the army of Cartaux, was taken by assault on the 2Gth of July, 1793 
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‘ Yoor army wiD l>e composed of all tlie wealtWest portion of yonr dty, 
for the tans-culoftes might Tcry easily tonj against yoo. You are going 
then, to risk the flower of your young men, accustomed to hold the oom 
mercial balance of the Mediterranean, and to enrich yon by their economy 
nd their speculations, against Teleran soldiers who have so often bathed 
their bands In the blood of the funons Aristocrat the ferocious Prussian- 
Let poor countries fight to the last extremity the inhabitant of the 
Vlrnrals, of the C^Tfennes, or of Corsica, exposes himself withont fear to 
the issue of a combat If beta victorious, he gains his object— If heis beaten, 
he finds himself as before, at liberty to make peace and in the same position. 
But you— lose a battle and the fruits of a thousand years of Industry ecoa 
omy and prospenty become the prey of the soldier Such, however, ar« 
the risks which you are induced so inconsiderately to run.” 

Tne UABSEILLAIS, 

“ You get on fast, and you alarm me I agree with yon that the circum 
etanccs are critical perhaps It Is true that the position in which we at pre- 
sent stand is not enfficicntly eoasidcted but yon mnst acknowledge that 
sUll have inmenso resoorces to oppose to yon. 

“koQ have persosded me that we cannot resist at Air , your obserratloa 
Vapectlng the want of pronsioos for a siege of long deration Is perhaps 
unanswerable hot do you think that ell Provence can long witness cnUnly 
the invesifflent of AIx 1 It will rise spontaneously and your nmiT, hem 
med in on every aide, will be fortunate if it can repass the Durnnea” 

niE OFfICEB 

“How little knowledge this displays of the spirit of men and that of the 
tune Everywhere th*re are two parties the moment you are besieged, 
the Seciionary party will be put down in all the country places. The 
rismple of Temscon, of Orgoii,of Arles should convince you of this 
where twenty dragoons have iuOiced to ro-estahliah the old authorities and 
pul the ethers to the rout 

“IfeneerorwarJ any great movement in your favor is Impossible in your 
department it might have taken place when (he amy was beyond the 
Durance anJ you were unbrokea At Toulon mene minds are moch 
di ilfl and the Sectlonanes have not tie same superiority there aflat 
M rsrnies, m (hst (hey most remain In (he town to repre^ (heir odirrsi- 
Hci. Av f r the departm ut of the Lower Alps you know that nearly the 
whale of U has accepted iho Constitution ” 

THE >(AB5Ell.tJttS 

attack Cartaus In our meuniaios, where his cavalry will be of 
no n*e to hla* 

THE orrtern 

“ A* If as army protectlo- * (awn coul J choove the point cf attack. De- 
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fiides, it IS not true that there are any mountains near Marseilles sufficiently 
impracticable to render cavalry ineffective , your olive-grounds, indeed are 
sufficiently steep to render the management of artillery more difficult, and 
thei ehy give your enemies a great advantage , for it is on broken ground 
that, by the celerity of his movements, the exactness in serving his guns, 
and the accuracy of his elevations, the expert cannoneer has the greatest 
superiority ” 

THE MARSEILLAIS 

“You think, then, that ive are without resources Can it possibly be the 
fate of that city which resisted the Romans and preserved a part of its laws 
under the despots who succeeded them, to become the prey of a few brigands ? 
What ' shall the Allobroges, laden with the spoils of Lisle, give law to 
Marseille ? What, shall Dubois de Cranc6 and Albitte i eign uncontrolled ? 
shall those blood-thirsty men, in whose hands the calamities of the time 
have placed the guidance of affairs, be absolute masters t What a melan- 
choly prospect you present to me , our property, under different pretexts, 
would be invaded , we should continually be made the victims of a soldiery 
whom plunder unites under the same banners , oui best citizens would be 
imprisoned and would perish by violence The Club would again lift its 
monstrous head to execute its infernal projects ' Nothing can be worse than 
this horrible idea , it is better to leave ourselves a chance of victory, than to 
become victims without any alternative ” 

THE OFFICER. 

“ Such IS cml war men go on in mutual defamation, abhorrence, and 
slaughter, without knowing one another The Allobroges — what do you 
think they are Africans? inhabitants of Siberia'? Not at all, they are 
your ffellow-countrymen, Proven 5 aux, Dauphinois, Savoyards You think 
them barbarous because their name is strange If your phalanx were 
called the Phocaian phalanx, people would give credit to every species of 
fable respecting it 

“ It IS true that you have reminded mo of one fact, the case of Lisle I do 
not justify it, but I will explain it The people of Lisle killed the trumpeter 
who was sent to them , they resisted without hope of success , their town 
was taken by assault , the soldiers entered it amidst fire and slaughter, it 
was not possible to restrain them , and indignation did the rest 

“ Those soldiers whom you call brigands are our best troops, and most 
disciplined battahons , their reputation is above calumny 

“ Dubois-Cranc6 and Albitte, constant friends of the people, have never 
deviated from the straight line , they are villains in the eyes of the bad. 
But Condorcet, Bnssot, Barbaroux, were also villains while they were con- 
sistent , it will always be the lot of the good to be spoken ill of by the bad 
You think they show you no mercy, and yet they are treating you like way- 
ward children Do you think that if they had chosen to detain it, the 
Marseillais could have withdrawn the merchandize which they had at Bean 
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caire they could hare sequestrated it until the issue of the ivar they did 
not ffjsh to do so and you owe it to them that you can return quietly to 
your homes. 

^ ou call Cartaux an assassin but know, that that General takes the 
greatest care lo preserve order and discipline witness his conduct at Saint 
Esprit and at ATi^non, where not a pm^s worth was taken. He imprisoned 
a serjeant who ventured to selie the person of a Marseillais of your army 
who had remained in one of the houses, because he had violated the asylum 
of a cit zen without an express order Some people of Avignon were 
punished for pointing out a house as aristocraticah One eoldicr is under 
jro ccuiion on a charge of theft "kour army, on the contrary has killed 
a.sa53inated more than thirty persons, has violated the retreats of families, 
and filled the prisons with citizens on the vagne pretext that they were 
robbers. 

Do not be afraid of the army It esteems Marseilles, because it known 
that n town has emde so toany sacrifices to the common weal you have 
eighteen thousand men on the frontier you have not spared yourselves on 
any occojoel Thrvw off the yoke of the few arbtocruts who govern you 
nluTu to sounder j nnciilea, and you wiH have no truer friend than the 
soldier" 

THE MAPSeiLLAlS 

“Ablyon olJiers have greatly degenerated from the army of I7a0 that 
amy wouU not tile up arms against the nation yours should imitate so 
noble an example, and not turn (heir arms against their feliow^citizens." 

tHE OFFICES 

Had those principles been followed Lav Vendie would ero now have 
planted (he white flag on the walls of the re^rcctcd Bastille, and the camp 
of JalCs would have been nillng at RlarsciJles." 

TUE MABSCILLAIS 

“La\enl e desires o king a counter revolution tho worof La Vendie, 
of the camp of Jalis « that of fanaticl*m outs, on the contraty. Is that of 
iruo republ canbm, friends of the laws and of order enemies of anarchy 
an 1 of bad men. Have we not the trl^mlortd flag? And what Interest 
should we have In wishing to be slaves ?*’ 

THE OFFICER 

I am well aw re that tho peojle of Mara Hies differ wl lely fiom Ihoss 
*f La \ et I e with respect lo a coonter revolution. Tl e apf elite of the 
p^jle cflj% \ eoJieIi stroD'*an 1 healthy that of thepeojle of Marv Illrs 
Weak hi Ickly (he j ill n u t b«> ■ >^re«i in order lo make iLem swill w 
It toe b! h the new d.>ctrme among them (1 ey muil be dccvlve<I iulin 
the P ur f f ur years f re olull n in such a nuu ber of stmt p 1 i to, 
uj J Of nq imclei all lie perv r» ly of human n ture has been 1 vcl j ej 
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under difTcrcnt n'-pert**, nml men h,i\c poifcctcd (lien mturnl subtlety, so 
true 1 *: tin*- tlint in •^pite of (iic dop irfment il cmlition, in spite of the ability 
of llip leider'' nnd the nuinnoiis i e‘-omces of 'ill the oneimcs of tlic Rc^olu- 
tion the people cvci > ulitio nuokont the iiioincnt thej u ere thought to bo 
spell-bound 

' ou c n > ou h uc the tii coloiod 11 ig, Piioli iiKo hoisted it m Coisica t: 
hive tune to dccLi\c the pcojilc, to crush the tiiic friends of libeit\, to lead 
Ills fcllon -country men to concur in his ninbitious nnd ciiiniinl projects, ho 
boi'-tcd the tn-colorcd 11 ig and ^ct ho filed upon the \esscls of the Repub- 
1 c. and he dro\c our troops Hoin the loitiessco, and hedisiimid those iihich 
It in lined tlicie and ho a=ooiubled ftutes to expel those vliich ucic m tho 
I'-l md, iiid ho plundered the nrigiriiios, sclliiu: at a Ion puce ill then con- 
tents to get inone^ to 01113 on liisreiolt and he 1 naged and conliscated 
the ]uopcrt\ of tho wealthiest faniilies bcaiuse thcywcie attached to tho 
unitj of the Republic and begot himself appointed gcneialissimo and ho 
dcclniotl all those who should icm nn in oui ainn enemies to their country , 
he hid piCMOush caused thcfailuic of thcSiidininn expedition, and yet 
he had tho sli imclcssncss to aill himself the fi icnd of Fi nice nnd n good 
Republic^in, and jet hedeconed the Convention, which passed its deciec of 
dcprivition, m short he acted in such a manner, that when at length he 
v-isunmishcd bj his own Icttois found atCnhi, it was too late, the enemy s 
fleets all esdj inteiccptcd all oui comniunications 

‘ We must no longci rclj’ upon woids, we must examine actions, nnd 
you must achnoivlcdgc th it in estimating youis, it is casj to show that you 
arc countei-iCYolutiouists What effect has the nicHcment which jou have 
made produced on the Republic’ You hn\c bi ought it to the bunk of lum, 
you have letardcd the opeiations of our armies I know not -whether you 
are paid by the Spaniard and tho Austrian, but certainly they could not 
desire moie powerful diversions What moie could you do if you weie so 
paid ’ Your success has been an object of solicitude to all the known aris- 
tocrats, you have placed declaied aristocrats at the head of your sections 
and of your irmies, as one Latoui ettc, foi merly a colonel, one Souniise, for- 
merly a lieutenant-colonel of cnginceis, who abandoned then coips at the 
breaking out of the war that thc^' might not fight foi the liberty of nations , 
your battalions are full of such men, nnd your cause would not be theirs if 
it were that of the Republic ” 

THE BIAUSEILLAIS 

“But Brissot, Barbarous, Condorcct, Burot, Vergniauv, are they too 
aristocrats’ Who fbunded the Republic’ who overthrew the tyrant? 
who supported their country at the perilous period of the last campaign 1 

THE OFFICER 

‘ I Will not examine whether those men who had deserved well of the 
nation on many occasions did really conspire against it , it is sufficient ibr 
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me tc know tkat the Monntain through pablic or throagh party spirit, 
haring proceeded to the last extremities against them, haring denonneed, 
impruoned and, If yon will hare H so eilnmniated them, the Bnssotins 
were lost, nnless a cinl war should enable them to gire the btw to their 
enemies. It was then to them that your war was really useful had they 
merited their former reputation they woald hare laid down their arms on 
beholding the Constitution, they would hare sacrificed their interests to 
the public good but it is easier to cite the example of Declus than to imi 
tate him they hare now become gnllty of tbe greatest of all crimes — they 
hare by their conduct justified their denouncement the blood which they 
hare caused to flow has effaced the real semces they had rendered.” 

THE MANUFACTOBER OF NOVTPELLIER 
“ You hare considered the question In the point of riew most farorablo 
to those gentlemen for It seems to bo prored that the Brissotms were 
really guilty but guilty or not, the days are gone by when men fbught Ibr 
personal interests, England shed torrents of blo^ for the families of 
korkand Lancaster, France for those of Lorraine and Bourbon but do 
ire lire in those times of barbarism 7” 

THE NIWOIS 

So we abandoned tbe Marseillais as soon as wo percelred that they 
srisbed for the counter rerolutfon and that they fonght In prlrate qnarrela 
The nuask fell when they refused to pubhsh the Censtltotion, and we then 
pardoned some imguUrities in the Moaotaln. We forgot Raband nnd his 
Jerrmalda in contemplating the infant Republic, surrounded by the most 
monstrous of coalitions, tbrcatcnlng to stifle It in Its cradle— in contemplat- 
ing the Joy of the nristocrats and the armed hostility of Europu.” 

THE MArSEtLEAlS. 

ou meanly abandoned us after Indtlng us by ephememl deputationa” 
THE NIMOIS. 

“We were slncete, but tou weredouWe-dealing we desired the Republic, 
we eoull net but a'wpt a RepobUean Constitution. ”1 ou were dissatisfied 
with the Mountain, an 1 with the 31st of May you then should also hare 
aceeptfl the Constitution in crderioget rid of It, anllennlnateits mission.® 

THE lABSEILLAIs. 

“Me toowUbfrrlhe Republic, but wo wish our Constitution to be 
f rwM br rrpmentatiTes free in the r operations we wish for liberty but 
w* «i h t reerire it from repr*^ niaiiTes whom we esteem, we do not wish 
ihuotirCon tltutkinih u! I protect plan ler an 1 anarchy Oof first con 
dl l-n ! thtl tiero shall be no Clab* none of those frequent primary as 
’ies tk t prepm shall be respectol® 
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TUL 1'IA^UI ACTUni n of piontpi llier 

“It J3 clc\r to c\or^\ rellcctuij’ por‘<on, Unit a part of iAiiirscillcs is for tho 
counter-revolution thc\ profess to aiisli for the Republic, but this is only 
n curtain Mhicb thej ivould cicr,\ daj rcndei more transparent until they 
nccustomcd joti to (.ontcniplatc flic coiinfcr-rcaolution undisguised , the veil 
avbicli colors it is alrouh but a flinisi one, jour people aic nell disposed, 
but in time the miss of them nould be pen cried but for tho genius of tho 
Rciolution Mliitli witches oxer them 

‘Ourtrooj>3 h.iie descried iicll of their country for having taken up 
arms ng-unst i ou with 'o much energy , it iias not their dutj to mutate the 
army of 17S0, since jou arc not the nation Tho centre of unity is tho 
Convention, that is the true soicrcign, especially when the people arc di- 
vided 

“ You have overturned every law cverj’^ decent form Bj what right did 
JOU cashier your Department? Had it been formed at Marseilles? By 
11 lint rightdocs the battalion of jour town traicrso the districts ? By what 
right did your Hationnl Guards pretend to enter Avignon ? The district 
of that town was the first constituted body since the Department was dis- 
solved. By uliat right did jou presume to enter tho tcriitory of tho 
Drbme? and why do jou suppose that Department has no right to call upon 
the public force to defend it ? You have then confounded all rights , you 
have established anarchy, and since you pretend to justifj your operations 
by the right of force, j’ounrc brigands, nnaichisls 
“ You Lave set up a popular government, appointed by Marseilles alone, 
it 13 contrary to every law , it cannot be other than a tribunal of blood, 
since it is the tribunal of a faction, you haic by force subjected to that 
tribunal the whole of your Department And by what right? You do 
then usurp that authority with which you unjustly reproach Pans Your 
Committee of tho Sections has recognized affiliations Hero then is a coali- 
tion similar to that of the clubs against which you exclaim , your Commit- 
tee has exercised acts of administration over certain communes of the Var , 
this IS a breach of tho territorial division 

“ At Avignon you have imprisoned without mandate, decree, or requisi- 
tion from the administrative bodies , you have violated the retreats of fami- 
lies, infringed the liberty of individuals , you have in the public places 
murdered in cold blood , you have revived with aggravated horror the 
scenes which afflicted the eaily days of tho Revolution , without examma- 
tion, without trial, without other knowledge of the victims than from the 
designation of their enemies, you have seized them, torn them from their 
children, dragged them through the streets, and sabred them to death you 
have sacrificed in this manner as many as thirty , you have dragged the 
statue of hberty through the mire , you have made a public execution of it, 
and have subjected it to every kind of insult from licentious youths , you 
have mangled it with swords you cannot deny it , it was noon-day , more 
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than two hnudrcd of year party were present at this crinunal profinatlon 
the piocaaion passed throngh aereral streets to the Place de 1 Horioge kc. 
; c. I must mtermpt my reflections and my indignation. And Is It thus 
that yon wish for the RepuhUe 1 You hare retarded the march of our ar- 
mies, by stopping the contoja. How can we resist the endcnce of so many 
facts 1 or how call yon other than enemies of yonr country 

THE OFFICER 

‘‘There is the cltsvrest eridence that the MarsoniaJs hare hindered the 
operations of our armies, and sought the destruction of liberty but the 
question before us now u, whether they have any thuig to hope, and what 
course remains for them to pursue.” 

TOE MARSEILLAIS 

“ We hare fewer resources than I ihonght but there U great strength in 
being rcsolrcd to die and we will rather do so than again receive the yoke 
of the men who governed the state you know that a drowning man catches 
at evcrytwig and ratherihansuffer ourselves to be massacred we will-— 
\C8, wo h TO nil taken part in this new Revolution end we should all be 
sscTifecd to re enge. Two months ago they bod conspired to murder four 
thousand of our best cUiteos judge then to wbat excesses they would pro- 
ceed o w « have act forgotten that monster who was nevertheless ons 
of the heads of (be club be had a citUeo hong on the lamp-post {Utnteme}, 
jluudercd bis house, and vioUted bis wife, after making her drink a glon 
of her husband s blood ” 


TnE OFFICER 

IIow horrid — but is that story true! I doubt {t for yon know that 
nobody bcileTcs in violation now a-dayo.” 

TIIE MARSEILLAIS. 

e^ rather than submit to su h men wo will go to the last ctlremlty— 
WB will p re oureelvea to the enemy we wiU call In the Spaniards Thero 
li no people whose ehfiructer is lens congenial with our own there is no 
cnern re hat fultoos. Jud e then, Ly the sacnflco which we make, of 
the wickclness of the men whom wc fear 

THE OmCER 

“ 0 ire younelvea to the Spaniards I— wo will not give yon time.” 

THE MARROLLAIS 
“ThT Are seen every day before our porta” 

THE Ml tois 

Tha thi^tal neIiio"'cIentf rmctoilecilowhlehls fur the Repob- 
Mtmouin or Ikr folrnl. Tkt MoonWn „t «t ono raoiorot Ihr 
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treakest, and the commotion appeared general Yet did it ever talk of call- 
ing in the enemy Do you not know that the war between the patriots 
and the despots of Europe is a wai unto death If then you hope for as- 
sistance fiom the latter, your leaders must have good reasons to expect 
then favor But I have still too good an opinion of youi people, to behevo 
that the majority of them would go with you m the execution of so base a 
project ” 

THE OFFICER 

“ Do you think that you would thereby do a great injury to the Repubhc, 
and that your threat is leally alarming"? Let us weigh it The Spaniards 
have no troops wherewith to effect a landing, and their vessels cannot enter 
your port If you were to call in the Spaniards it might be useful to those 
who govern you, in saving themselves and pait of their property , but the 
indignation would be general throughout the Republic , in less than a week 
you would have sixty thousand men at your gates, the Spaniards would 
carry off from Maiseilles whatever they could, and enough would still be 
left to enrich the conquerors 

“If the Spaniards had thirty or foity thousand men on board their fleet, 
all ready to disembark, your threat would be alarming, but as matters are, 
it IS only ridiculous , it would only hasten your destruction ” 

THE MANUFACTURER OF MONTPELLIER 

“ If you were capable of so base an act, not one stone ought to be left upon 
another in your superb city. In a month from this time, it should appear 
to the traveller passing over its ruins as if it had been destroyed for a cen- 
tury” 

THE OFFICER. 

“ Marseillais, take my advice , throw off the yoke of the small number of 
bad men who would lead you to a counter-revolution, restore your consti- 
tuted authorities, accept the Constitution, liberate the Representatives, 
let them go to Pans and intercede for you Y ou have been misled , it is not 
unusual for the people to be so by a few conspirators and intriguers , in all 
ages the pliancy and ignorance of the multitude have been the cause of most 
civil wars ” 

THE MARSEILLAIS 

“ A.h ! Sir, who can do any good to Marseilles "? Can the refugees who ar- 
rive on all sides fiom the Department ? They are interested in acting with 
desperation Can they who govern us"? are not they in the same situation 1 
Can the people "? One part of them does not know its position , it is ren- 
dered bhnd and fanatical the other part is disarmed, suspected, humbled. 
With profound affliction then I contemplate irremediable calamities” 

THE OFFICER 

“ You are at last brousht to reason why should not a like revolution bo 
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effected m the minds of a great uomber of jour fellow^ItUens, Ttho are do* 
ceiTcd and sincere? Then Alhitf^ who cannot but wish to spare French 
blood, will send to you some honest and able men an understanding wIU 
be come to and without a moment’a delay, the army will be marched off to 
the neighborhood of Perpignan to humble the pride of the Spaniard, which 
a httle success baa derated, and hlarseiUes will still be tbe centre of grarity 
to liberty it will only be necessary to tear a few pages from its history ” 
Thb happy prognostication put us all in good humor the Marseillais 
rery readily paid for a few bottles of Champagne, which dissipated all our 
carts and anmetlea. We went to bed at two in tbe morning, baring agreed 
to meet ogam at breakfut, where the Marseillais had many more doubts to 
propose, and 1 hod many interesting troths to acquamt bim with, 

/idy 99. 17S1 
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BUO.XAPARTr'S Lr.TTHR TO GENERAL PAOLI 

‘ GtM I M.. 

“I ■(. i<« horn ^\l^on nn roivntr% was pcnAiinq Tlmh Ihotisond French 
mon, luaUil on oiir coixt, Inthinc the tin one of lihcilj m hlrcnnis of 
hiool ••nch vu'i theodioas spectacle winch fnsl preoentod itself to inj ‘^ight 
The criC' of the d\ing the pnuns ol the oppiC‘:‘-cd, the fens of dcsinir 
tven' the comp mions of nu infant d 13 a Yon quitted onr island and with 
3 on di“ ippeared i'll holies of Inppine'.q , ahiNci.v w is the rewind of our siili- 
ini'-'-ion , litnd(d \ ith the triple cliuiii of (he *-o1dier the legislitor, and the 
t'lx.githerei our connti^incn Inc despised — du-piscd In thobcwho hi\c (he 
coal'll ind o\ 01 ns Is it not the prentesi p nn that one w ho has the slightest 
ctcvinon of '=entiincnt c.in siiiTer* Can the wretched Pcnnian writhing 
under the tortures of thoavn icious Sp umrd feel agreitcr’ No' wi etches, 
wrhom n desncofgiin ind plunder corrupt ^ to justify thcnischcs, ha\c in- 
vented cilumnics ngnnst the nation il go\ eminent and agiinst 3 on, Sir in 
particulir Author^ confiding in (heir aeracit3,(iansmit them topostculy 
While perusing them m3’ licirt boils with indignation, and I lime icsolvcd 
to dissip itc these delusions, the offspring of ignoiance An caily study of 
the Freuch language, long ohsciaation, and the mcmoiials to avhicli I have 
had access in the portfolios of the patiiols, have led mo to promise m3self 
some success I wish to compnie 3 our government with the piesent one, 
I wish to hi ichon with the pencil of dishonoi those who have betiayed the 
common cause I wish to call before the tiibunal of public opinion those 
who arc in power set forth their vcvatious proceedings, expose their secret 
jntiigucs, and if possible intcicst the present virtuous minister m the do 
plorablc situation that avo arc now in If my fortune permitted me to live 
in the capital, I should have found out other means of making known our 
complaints, but being obliged to serve in the army, I find myself thus com 
polled to make use of this, the only means of publicity , for as to private 
memorials, either they would not reach the go\ ernment, or, stifled by the 
clamor of the parties concerned, they would only occasion the rum of the 
author 

“ Still young, my enterprize may seem daring , but love for truth, of my 
coubtry, and fellow-citizens, that enthusiasm which the prospect of an ame- 
lioration in our state always gives, bear me up If you. General, conde- 
scend to approve of a work in which yom name will so often occur, if you 

19 ^ 
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coiiiescend to enconrage tlie efforts of a young man Thom you hare knoirn 
from Intmfly and •whose parents were always attached to the good cause, I 
•hall dare to augur farorably of my aoccess. I hoped at one time to be able 
to go to London to express to you the sentiments you hare raised In my bo- 
som, and to conrerse together on the misfortunes of oor country but the 
distance is an objection Perhaps a time will come when I shall be able to 
OTercome it Whatexer may be the succcssof mynndertaUng Iknowthat 
it will raise against me the numerous body of Frenchmen "who goxem onr 
Island and whom I attach but what matters It so as the welfare of my 
country is concerned ! I shall hear the wicked npbroid and if the bolt 
falls, I shall examine my heart and shall recollect the lawfulness of my mo- 
tires, and at that moment I shall defy it 
*• Permit me General, to offer you the homage of my family — why should 
I not add, of my countrymen ? They sigh at the recollection of a time when 
they had hoped for bbcrty hly mother, Itladame Ledtia, has charged me 
aboxe all to recal to your remembrance the years long since passed at CortS. 

‘ I remain with respect, General, 

“ \ our most hvimbie and most obedient serrant, 
“Napolxo’s BtoxAraaTS. 

“ Officer In the Regiment of I-a Ftef 
tn Barpnij J*u 12, 1789** 
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FXTinCT FROM THF, I’ROCrS \ Plin \T. OF THH NOBILITY Ot 
Tlin STATHS GCMIIUL OF l(.ll P 113 

'* On Tuo^ 1 >^. C')!!! of No%oml)ci, h'i\jng obtfiinctl 'in audience, Mon do 
Scnccci uddrc'-fl the Kitigtlnii 
‘‘ Sire 

‘ The goodtu <5 of our Kingf Ins nl\\n\s gi-intcd to their nobility the pnn 
loco oflnNing rccourfo to them on nil occinioin, the grcntiicos of their qunl- 
hniigiiig tlieni iienr their own persons, so lliiitthei lm%oiihTa 3 S been the 
pnnnpil crceutois of their ro^nl behests 

‘ I ‘•hoiild nc\(r hue done. Site, nuc I to rcc.'ipituhifc to your Majesty 
nil tint antiquitj Ins h'lndcd down to us of the prc-cmincnco which birth 
has given to this order, nnd wlmt distinction thcic is between itnnd therest 
of the jcoplc, with which it cm sufTci no sort of conipmson I could ex- 
tend the subject, Sue, to a great length , but n truth so glaring has need of 

no other tcstinionj than that which is known to all the world nnd then 

I spcik before the King , whom we hope to find ns jealous to prescivc to 
us that lustre which we share with him, ns we should ourselves bo anx- 
ious to leqnirc and intrcat it of him, sorry that nn extraordinary novelty 
opens our mouth rather to complaints than to the very humble supplications 
for which we are at this time assembled 

“ Sire, your Majesty lias been pleased to assemble the Statos-General ot 
the three orders of your kingdom, orders destined and separated from each 
other bj their functions and their rank. Tno church, dedicated to the ser- 
vice of God and for the dircc‘-''p of souls, holds the first rank We honor 
the prelates nnd ministers as fathers nnd mediators for our reconcihation 
with God 

“ The nobility, Sire, holds the second rank It is the right arm of justice, 
the support of your throne, nnd is the invincible defence of the state Under 
the happy auspices and by the bravo conduct of our kings, at the price of 
their blood and by the force of their victorious arms, the public peace has 
been established, and by their endeavors the Commons are enabled to eiyoy 
the conveniences which peace affords them 
“ This order, Sire, which holds the third rank in the assembly, an order 
composed of the people, both of town and country, these last are dependants 
on and under the jurisdiction of the two first orders, those of the towns, 
commoners, tradesmen, and some officers These are they who forgetting 
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their Bitaatioa and all sort of duly Trithoat the consent of those whom 
they represent, wish to compare themselres to ns. 

I blnsb Sire, to tell you the terms which have anew offended ns. They 
compare yonr state to a family composed of three brothers. They Bay that 
the ecclesiastical order la the eldest, oars the second, and thtxr oim tha 
ymmgtst Into what a inLerable couditton are we fallen if this be tme 
After that, what would be the use of bo many semces rendered from time 
immcmonol, so many honors and dignities transmitted hereditarily to the 
nobibty end deserred by their Labors and fidelity had they really instead 
of raising it, abased it, go that it ahoold be in the most Intimate sort of so 
ciety with the common people thataubsistsomongroen, namely brotherhood 
And not contented with calling tbcmselTea brothers, they attribute to them 
selrcs the restoration of the state in which as Franco well enough knows, 
they had no share so that crciy one knows that they can in no manner 
compare thcmsclTes to us, and a pretension, with so poor a foundation, 
wonld be Insupportable, 

“ Do jostke Sire and by an equitable decree canse them to return to 
their duty and acknowledge who we ore and what a difference there is be 
tween U8. "W e humbly beseech this of your Mi^csty in the name of all 
the French nobility since it Is in their n.ame that we now come that pre> 
eerriog their pre-eminence, they may derote as they always hare 4008. 
their Urea and honor to the semee of your M^esty ” 
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CHARACTER OF BIARAT, BY BRISSOT 

' f saw tlie experiments "whicli Marat published on light and fire, 
and which had excited my curiosity The independent character which 
that man, omce become so noted, displayed, induced me to seek his acquaint- 
ance and we became intimately connected Marat related to me certain 
circumstances of his life, which increased my esteem for him He held 
himself forth as the apostle of liberty, and had written, when in England, in 
1775, a work on this subject, which was entitled ‘ The Chains of Slavery^ 
In this publication he unmasked the corruption of the court and of the ad- 
ministration The work, he told me, had made a great noise in England, 
and that he had been rewarded by valuable presents, and by his admission 
into corporations, and the freedom of several cities He spoke to me of his 
connexion with the celebrated Kauffman, of his prodigious success in prac- 
tice, which was so great, that on his debut at Pans he was paid thirty-six 
livres every visit, and had not time suf&cient for all the consultations to 
which he was called Though he was very well lodged, I did not see that 
sort of luxury which might have been the result of the wealth that was show- 
ered on him But I have already observed that I was habitually credulous , 
and it IS only in going over the different circumstances of my connexion with 
this detestable man, in bunging into one point of view the part which he 
has acted in the Revolution, that I have been convinced of the quackery 
which through his whole lifb directed and veiled his actions and his writ- 
ings 

“ Marat told me, that having made great discoveries in natural philoso- 
phy, he quitted practice, which at Pans was the profession only of a quack, 
and unworthy of himself But while he renounced his profession he sold 
from time to time remedies and bottles, the efficacy of which he warranted, 
and he was very careful to name the price I recollect th it a wart on my 
hand having struck his eye, he sent me a bottle of very limpid water, for 
which I thanked him, and asked him the puce, which was twelve livres 
I made no use of the remedy Marat had given me some distrust, if not of 
his success, at least of his medical knowledge He told me one day, that 
in order to cure himself of the cholic, he wanted to have his belly opened 
but that happily for him the surgeon h id not the complaisance to comply 
with his desire 

“Marat was so entirely full of himself of his discoveiies, and of the glory 

36 
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whlcli lie fancied he deserrcd, that he did notappearto me to feel the elight- 
cat impression of beantj andhetras certainly little calcnlated to please 
NcTcrtheleas he hid found the secrctof eicitSog an attachment in Madame 

La Marquise de L a woman whose elegant mind rendered her conrer 

sation highly interesting Being separated from her husband, who was 
OTcrwhelmed with debts and dishonored by a course of infamous conduct, 
she pat herself under the care of Marat who did not eonfinehls attention 
fo her as a physician, but was ambitions of succeeding the husband This 
union for a long time astonished me The lady was soft, amiable, and good 
and there was nothing so disgusting Tiolent, and savage In domestic life as 
Marat. 

“I must do him thejustico to obserre that the rigor which he exercised 
against others, bo excrei ed also on himself In ensible of the pleasures of 
the table, and the «\Joynicnts of life, he consecrated all bis time and his 
money to philosophical experiments Employed night and day in repeating 
them, ho won d have been contented wuh bread and water in order to have 
the plea uroof humbling ateomefutoreday the Academy of Scleneca This 
was than yl tvlua of his amhulon. Enraged at the acadciniciaiia, who 
ha 1 treated his fint C8«ays with contempt, he thirsted with the desire of 
Tcngeaaee and to o ertumthe first of their idols Newton for which pur 
pos he emploTeJ him elf wholly In oxperimeDfs destined to destroy bis 
principles of optics. To combat and overthrow the reputation of celebrated 
men was his ruling passion such was themetive which dictated the f of 
his worhs— his treatise on The Principles of Man which appeared in 
1 o in three olumcs and which Voltaire hurlcsquod in his questions on 
the Fncyclopciia 

The systemof Helrctius was then in theprrate-t vogue, and it was against 
Ilelvetlus that Msrat wished to enter the lists. Certainly Voltaire was In 
the ri ht to r iicule some of the propositions and oittavaganclca of Marat 
lot he dll not do him justice in other points of view 

“The acalem cians f r instance were violently exasperated against his 
experita nts on li It on f re, and on electricity on 1 1 have never seen rny 
of them di tln-wilsh or achnowWgt what was new or vnlnable in his taper 
!c nts cor li i tb y wi h I is name even to pronounced so fearfbl were 
th*7 cf c^ntnlutln even bv their critidwns to his celebrity I own thit 
thUInjailiee n the part of tie cla.»s of etpenmenl 1 phllov>ihers has al 
w-i • di T" an I this was wh t Hct le.1 a chapter in my treatise on 

Irtilh, cn pnja lice pge 3 ^ which 1 cnmpo^l at (he end of a 

In arfw^ml pole I b-nl with ihtgeom trichn La P , which chnp- 

IJ *af Iihfal reel 1 of this dl put La P might p<r»ilb1y b© in the 

right a U nl ht answer with too much harslne«s{ but I couU not bear 
tl i •'WN.RnI l^poti mwhhwllehtheytmte-la phllo-opher, hecans- 
h* rft ! c t, hVe there ! es, wear a gown. 

“I f I Wfl Mara i rxp-rin ats fm t! ree years an I f thou ht that 
*-“• ei ee-3 1 tsaoiawhohiUnrWhlmi Ifinsolitu! tomlrgt 
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(he bounfH of ■science not indeed (Int tins lens his fust movt, forbore- 
gnrilcd onh Imnself , ho “pocnlnted on sciences only foi Ins onn glory, snd 
nnxious to ruse his reputsium on the wreck of that of others 

* He hid not failed to obscr\c, tint jourinlnfs were privileged distribu- 
tors of fiiiic, hut his vanitv, iiibolciice,nnd nriognncc had made him totally 
neglected bv those vvho-.c good offices he sought after He knew that 
1 vvis conncctcil with iinnj imonghl them, and 1 believe it is to this 
circumst nice that I wus indebted for that kind of attachment winch ho 
profos^od for mo during so nnnj jears Ho vras confinunlly sending me 
cxtricts from hn woiks, and eulicisms written on them with his own hand 
I never could have conceived that anj one could hive had tho impudence to 
bestow so many pi nse.-* on himself, but considciing him only ns a person 
sulTciiuc under litoi ir,v oppression, I everted myself in making his works 
known and 1 often succeeded He novel thanked me, and the reason was, 
tint in spite of mv esteem for his knowledge and his discoveries, I did not 
fully share in the admiration which he complaisnntlj felt for himself, jnd 
being coiiiotimes m doubt as to the (ruth of his pi opositions, I imdertcok to 
soften his cvaggerntions, cspccmllj in the piaising parts This modesty 
which I felt on his account he never forgave 

“ As I c irnostly wished for Ins success, I continued to bring him new ac- 
quaintances to see his experiments I know not by what fatalitj every one 
left Ins house verj well pic isod with his philosophical feats, and very ill 
valisfied with tho philosopher He expressed himself with difficulty, his 
ideas w ere confused , and as Ins vanity was easily awakened by the slightest 
opposition or the least sign of contempt or indilfcrcnce, he became suddenly 
cm aged, and bis fury rose to such a height, that Ins id las were disordeied, 
and he lost his recollection I saw one day a striking instance of this in- 
flammability Volta, so celebrated for his experiments on electricity, was 
very curious to see those winch Marat announced as overturning the theory 
of Frinklin, but scarcely had he repeated a few of them and heard one or 
two objections, than, suspecting Volta’s incredulity, he insulted him grossly, 
instead of answering his objections 

“ lie was however conscious of his difficulty in speaking, and of his want 
of temper in conversation, which were the reason why he sought the ac- 
quaintance of a literary man who had abilities for speaking, and who could 
display his theory for him , after which he would hav e appeared in his 
lemple like a God, to receive the incense of simple mortals 

“ He made me this proposition several times I objected on account of 
my timidity, and my ignorance in experimental philosophy He promised 
to initiate me in a short time into the most abstruse mysteries ot his dis- 
covei les I constantly persisted in my refusal, because I did not wish to be 
any man’s second , because I never had any very strong passion for that 
branch of knowledge, because I did not think myself sufficiently skilled in 
making experiments , and in fine, because my feelings led me rather to shun 
Marat than become raoie intimately connected with him Curiosity, and 
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the Irish to procure information had made me seek his acqnafatance the 
desire of being useful to him, because he seemed oppressed had indoeodrae 
to keep up that acquaintance hut he had uerer inspired me with anj of 
those sentiments that constitute the debght of friendship 

It was from a sentiment of humanity that I procured him the saleof his 
books, and little cheals of instruments from the earnestness which he dis- 
covered in collecting the little profit of his works I judged that be was in 
distress, although he had too much pnde to acknowledge it Alas! this 
semeo, which I did him gratuitously, has since furnished him matter for 
treatiug roe with the most atrocious Insults in one of his numbers. So far 
was 1 from withholding the money for his works that I would have shared 
my purse with him, had I then been provided for myself 

I have at all tunes done justice to Marat and I will continue to do so 
th ugh I owe to him a part of the persecutions which I ora now suffering 
He was indefatigable in labor and had great address in making ciperi 
ments a tribite which I heard Franklin once render him who was en 
chanted with his ospcflments on light. I cannot say so much for those on 
fire and electricity Mamt thought he had made di covenes which over 
threw the eysiem of FnakJla but PiunUin was not the dupeof his quack 
cry Lo Roy tho acadcmicnn who was named commissary to examine hts 
discoveries on ligl t, agreed (hat those which he had imdc on (bo prism 
were ingvnioui an 1 that Mamt bad a singular talent in making them His 
report was in many respects favoroblc, but some of tbe academicians forced 
him to supprc's it 

Marat was n oit eamratly solicitous to obtain an eulogiom from tbe 
\ca i my of Sclcaaw nd this eiroestness suggested tbe Idea of n stmts 
p m which coat h ra immenao labor He undertook making a new transla 
tl nofPicwt n a Principia on optics This wav n new mode of destroying 
tho ST tem f r I have no doubt but that he made nltemtiona m trunslating 
it lie wi bed the Academy to give their approbation of this transLitlon 
but I li name would h to excited their suspicions, and Ictl them to eiomlne 
the work wiihmore fCTcruy In order to avoid suspicion he proposed to 
miny f bii f IcnJs to Icnl him their name and he succeeded with Caus- 
»^e tl e grammarian, a wc k an 1 e-ivy man vrho was not aware of Mnm a 
ra nfcnTft-" jth llau e s n me tbe coraraiaaarlcs of the Acrolemy did 
r t h»- i Veto give wnhout realing their approbation nnl prilica o tho 
work of tl e r enrmr I cannot (ell what n Ivunla o ho reape<l from it for 
this tramUii n is t nknown tl uph itiv m gnlfiecntly printdl. Mnmt 
rail n a pres nt of a copy of it ou vellum paper In the b^lnnliio of the 
Revolnti n. 

At thU p^riol M mt wa p<V)r anl Ii cl wretchetlly anlthou h ineo 
tay rraam fron An riea I hate n t conv rsej wlih him, I do not think that 
be hxi eh n-^1 hi innelflea II Is accuie>l of vrnnlity an I c irruption 
bat I have nrr r f rl m tvpe tin that he wa abo c c< rruplion Marat 
bill bni IBS lie e pa i a — that of bcin,, f reraost In tbe career which he 
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Tras running Anxiety foi fame 'was his disease, for he had not that oi 
avarice He was of a bilious habit, and passionate in his disposition, obsti- 
nate in his sentiments^ and pei severing in his conduct We may judge of 
ms pel severance fiom one trait — that although he Was under the greatest 
embarrassment in speaking, he has neveitheless exhibited himseif in every 
tribune He foigot eveiy thing in pursuit of his favorite object 
“ His earnestness to obtain his ends made him employ all sorts of means 
xies and calumny of every kind he was an actor in every thing He de 
ionded the people as he defended truth in natural philosophy , not for the 
«ake of being useful to the people, for Marat despised them, but in ordei to 
accomplish his designs He found flattery the best mode of obtaining the 
Buffiages of the mob, he therefore flattered them had tyranny promised 
Aim better success, he would have preferred it , but a man must be a ti i- 
nune, before he becomes a tyrant 

“ All his motions were those of a mountebank He looked like a puppet, 
whose head and arms were moved at the will of the puppet-show-man. 
Every thing was abrupt and unconnected in his discourses, as well as in his 
gestures, because nothing proceeded from his heart, but all from his head 
and every thing was aitificial 

“ Marat loved no man, and had no belief in virtue He was selfish, never 
bestowed praise on any writer, and seemed as if all talents and all genius 
were concentrated in himself He very seriously imagined that he alone 
was capable of governing France, and entrusted it in confidence to some 
friends, who weie obliged to support the party which piotected him, for the 
chiefs of which he had the most profound contempt 

“I have said that he was daring, notwithstanding which, he was not 
brave He had neither the courage of a gladiator, nor that of a philosophei , 
though he wanted one day to fight with Charles, because he had not spoken 
with respect of his experiments , and he was continually tallung of blood, 
and challenging the whole world This rodomontade never imposed on me, 
for I had seen him too nearly He was violent, but not courageous , under 
despotism he was afiaid of the Bastille, and smee the reign of liberty he 
has been always in fear of prisons I shall mention two traits on this hc'ad 
to show his character 

“ Marat in 17S0 was a candidate for the prize given by the Economical 
Society of Berne, on the question of the reform of the criminil law This 
society delayed every year pronouncing its judgment In 17S2,I advertised 
my Collection of Criminal Laws in ton volumes Marat begged me to in- 
sert the memoir which he had addressed to the Society There was a bold- 
ness in this essay which might prove disagreeable to government I asked 
Mnrat if he wished his name to appear ‘ By no means,’ answered he, ‘ for 
the Bastille is there, and I do not much like to be shut up ’ and he left me 
to run the chance, as my name appeared at the head of the collection 

“ I met him one day in the Thuilleries, in 1786 or 1787 it was a long 
time since I had seen him We talked of his works , I asked him why he 
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waa so bent on pnrsoing natural pbiloeopby ^hcn he had against him all 
the acadenues and all the philosophers 1 advised him to consecrate his la 
bors to politics. ‘ It Is time,’ I olteerrcd to him, ‘ to thinlc of oTCrtoming 
despotism join year labors to mine, and to those enlightened men who 
have Bwom its overthrow and this nndertahuig will cover you with glory’ 
Marat answered that he would rather eontinne his experiments In peace 
because philosophy did not lead to the DasuUe and he made mo under 
stand very plainly that the French people were not safficicntly ripe, nor 
sufficiently courageous to support a revolution 
“"W hen the Bastille was overthrown Marat was no longer afraid of it, 
and quitted his cave. He even pretended at thisperiod that all the honors 
of this glorious Revolution belonged to himself and mahing up some sort 
of story about a colonel of dragoons whom he had arrested on the Pont- 
r^euf he entreated me to print it in the Painoie Fran ois He bestowed so 
many extravagant praises on himself In the account, that I conld not carry 
my complaisance no fir I therefore struck out the praises and published 
the fact which Marat never forgave. Ashe despair^ of finding journal 
ists who would flatter him, ho nndertooV ajoamnl himself, which I adver 
tlscl with an eulog am, la order to get him subscribers anl In doing him 
this service, which I neverrefusedtoanyof my brother journalists Itbonght 
I did ervice to the public. Good God! how great wasmy error J and what 
was my surpns when I read «oroe of bis numbers How was It possible 
that A wnfcr who had any respect for himself could become so degraded os 
to make use of a style so vile fcandaloas. and atroclons 

I own that I thought Marat a mean writer na ineonsistcnt logician, In 
crclulous as to morals ambltlou an enemy to oil men of talents but I dll 
not think that he would violue every principle every law so far as to ca 
lumnWte the most virtnous men anl preach maasicre an! pillage. 

I stop here And I folsh with this reflection "Whatever Injury 

Marat may have done me I forgive but I can never forgive him for having 
corrupted themorala of the people, anj having inspired them with a taste 
f r blool for without oiorals an 1 without huminlly there la no republic. 

I have thou ht it ri ht to enj rge with rrspect to this man because ho 
li bett*r known from that port of his life preceding the Rcrolntion than 
that which f dlowfd Since 17S0 ho has been constantly on stilts before 
that pcrlol yon see him at home an I more like himself 
“In iplte of the provocations of Marat I have never thought It right to 
reveal to the worll th circutnv sne*^ which I have juvt related. Personal 
ilsrmions ha e always been dian reeahlo to roe and seemed to me only 
UttM to serve the purposes of the enmlei of the Revolntlon.'’ 
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No. V. 

ACCOUNT OF THE GIRONDINS, SILLERY AND LA 

SOURCE 

" 1 1! v% r 3 cl onl} given yon n general outline of our prison , but there 
'w'ls one scene of ciil!Uiiit3 ■which in3aelf and my family ucrc alone doomed 
to Avitnc'JS, and in •which our follow -captives had no share Our apartment, 
with two others adjoining, were separated fiom the public room bj' a little 
passage and a door, which the /(i/Kucrt carcfullj' lochcd at nigliL It hap 
pcaed that these apartments were then occupied bj' two persons, m whose 
Eocictj arc had passed some of the most agreeable hours of our residence in 
rnincc These persons were Sillcrj’ and La Source, two of the mcmbcis 
of the Convention, who had been long in close confinement, and who weie 
now on the point of appeal ing before that sangiiinaiy tribunal, whence af- 
tci the most shocking inockcrj of justice, thej’ were inhumanly dragged to 
the scaffold Sillcrj , on account of his infirmities, had with much difficulty 
obtained permission Rom the police for his servant to be admitted into the 
prison dining the daj', together with an old female fiiend, who, on the plea 
of his illness had implored lca\ e to attend him as his nursc^ with that elo- 
quence which belongs to affliction, and which sometimes even the most 
hardened hearts are unable to resist While men assume over our sev so 
many claims to supenoritj', let them at least bestow on us the palm of con- 
fitanej, and allow that in the fidelity of our attachments we have the right 
of pre-eminence Those piisons from which men shrunk back with teiror, 
and where they often left their friends abandoned lest they should be in- 
volved in their fate — women, in whom the force of sensibility overcame the 
fears of female weakness, demanded and sometimes obtained permission to 
Visit, in defiance of all the dangers that surrounded their gloomy walls 
Sillery’s friend and his servant being allowed to go in and out of his apart- 
ment, the door was not kept constantly locked, although he and La Source 
were closely confined^ and not permitted to have any communication with 
the other prisoners The second night of our abode in the Luxembourg 
when the prisoners had retired to their respective chambers, and the keeper 
had locked the outer door which enclosed our three apartments, La Soui ce 
entered our room Oh ' how different was this interview from those meet- 
ings of social enjoyment that were embellished by the charms of his conver- 
sation, always distinguished by a flow of eloquence, and animated by that 
enthusiastic fervor which peculiarly belonged to his character ! Source 
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was a native of Languedoc, and nidted with very superior talents that Tivld 
warmth of imagination for whidi the eoathern provinces of France have 
been renowned since the period when, awakened by the genial influence of 
those luxuriant regions, the song of the Troubadours burst from the gloom 
of Gothic barbarism. laberty in the soul of La Source was less a principle 
than a passion for his bosom beat bigh with pbilonthropy and in his former 
situation 03 a Protestant minister he had felt in a peculiar manner the op- 
pression of the ancient system His sensibility was acute and his delesUu 
tlon of the crimes by which the Revolntlon had been sullied was in pro- 
portion to his devoted attachment to iis cause La Source was polite and 
amiable in his manners he had & taste for music and a powerful voice and 
sung as ho conversed, with all the energy of feeling After the day bad 
passed in the fuigue of pubbo debates, ho was glad to lay aside the tumnlt 
of politics in the evening for the conversation of *ome literary men whom 
he met occasionally at our tea table. AK bow bttle did we then foresee the 
horrors of that period when we flhould meet him in the gloom of a prison, a 
prov:Tibed victim, with whom Ous melancholy interview was beset with 
danger! 

\\ e were obi ged to converse id whispers while we kept wstch succcs 
e V ly at the outer door that If any step approoched, be might instantly fly 
to h s chan her It had much to a k, having been three months a close 
pn oner an Ik owing little of what was passing m the world and thonph 
he leemel to f rget all the horrors of his eunation in the consobtion he de- 
n cd fr in those moments of confidcnibl convcrMtion, yet he frequently 
lameotwl ih l this I st gleam of pleasure which was ehed over his ciistcacc 
w 8 p rch cd at the price of our captivity la the solitude of his prison 
no voice of fr enJ hip no accents of pity had reached his ear and after our 
arrival he a M throo h the lonely day to count the hours till the prison 
gates were clo«c<l till all was etiU wiihin its walls and no sound was beard 
with ui, except at intervals, the hoarse cry of the sentinels, when ho las- 
tened to our apartment The discovery of these visits wonld Indeed have 
exf^M us to the most f tal con-equenccs but oor sympathy prevail'd over 
ourfeiri nor could we whatever mi^hl be the event refuse our devoteil 
fricn 1 this h t mclsncloly ratlsfaction. La Source at his scconl vi U was 
treompvnled by S llcry the boshanl of Madnrac de SiHcrv (Gcnlls) whose 
writf'-sar « well known In rnpland SiUery was about sixty ^ ears of 
ft-e hsUivnl freely like most men of his f rnier rank In I ranee and 
frvn this 1 ptel life had more the appearance of age than bclon„rd to 
hli nrs. Ill manners retained the elegance by which that els s was dls- 
tir-" 1 he.l*hIfhMr Burkeh-ivdenominvtnl iheConnthlvncspU lofpol 
i ej prtT t, 11 ryhi-l a fne tastefor Irawing an I luring Hi conf ne 
VVTt 1 ] je«l th powers of Wa pencil ly tracing benutlful 1 nli'Tipci. 
H u n»«l hlr If by rcA'llng h t ry an 1 pos c^ing con 1 1 mhlo 
ta.»tt» f rl i»Tature Lai recorded withnrl hwarmthof col rin"' the events 
*f ih i Cl all a, la wLUh h* hs'l becna di Htie.al hed actor and of wl Ich 
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lie liml Ire v-ured up details precious foi Insloty "With keen rcgi ct lie told 
me th It he h id conmutted i-oiei ilAohnucs ot m inuscrijit to the flames, n sad 
saenfieeto the Oimisot thedn 

“ 'I he mmd ot Silierv uns •-omeuhut Iobs fortified ngiunst his approach 
ni" f itc th in that of La Source, The old man often tin ned back on the past 
anduept ind '-onu.t lines inquiicd w ith iinnn\ious look, ifuc bclic\ cd llicro 
v,is ain eh nice ot lubdelivcinncc Alts' I hii\c no words to paint the sen- 
satioiib of tho*-c uinnientb' — To know thu the d!i 5 S of our fcllow-cnptivcs 
were numbered — that thej w-cic doomed to perish — th it tho bloody tiibunal 
before which thet were goingto ippcii,wns but thcpatiiway to the scaffold 
— to h i\e the piinful task of stifling our feelings, tvliilc tve cndeaioied to 
soothe the wc ikness ofhiimuntj b} liopc'’ which wc knew w ere fallacious, 
wa= a species of niisci ^ almost insuppoi tabic Thci e w ci c moments, indeed, 
when the taslc bccunic too piinful to bo endured There were moments, 
when shocked b} some new incident of teiioi, tins ciucl icstnint gave 
waj to uncontrohiblc emotion , when tho tcais, the sobbings of convulsive 
anguish, would no longti bo suppressed, and our unfortunate friends wero 
obliged to give instead of iccciving consolation 

“Thej'lmd in their cil unity lhatsuppoit which is, of all otheis, the most 
effectual under luisfoitunc Religion was m LaSouicc a habit of the mind 
Impressed with the most sublime ideas of tho Supreme Being, although tho 
wavs of heaven never appeuod moic dark or intiicntc than in this triumph 
of guilt over innocence, he reposed with unbounded confidence in that Pro- 
vidence m whose hand arc the issues of life and death Sillcry, who had a 
feeling hcai t, found dev otion the most soothing i efngo of affliction Ho and 
La Source composed together a little hymn adapted to a sweet solemn air, 
which thej called their evening service Every night befbic we parted they 
sung this simple dnge m a low tone, to prevent their being heard in the 
other apartments, which mado it seem more plaintive Those mournful 
sounds, the Ivuell of my departing fuends, yet thrill upon my heart 1 

“ Cnlmo nos nllarmos, 

Prete nous les nrmes. 

Source do vral blen, 

Bnso nos liens ' 

Emends les accens 
De tes enfans 
Dans les tourmens , 

Ils souffrent, et leurs larmes 
C’est leur seal encens 

Prends notro ddfense. 

Grand Dieu de Plnnocence ' 

Prfes de tol toujours 
Elle trouve son seconrs , 

Tu connois nos coBurs, 

Et les auteurs 
De nos malheurs , 

D'un sort qul t’offenso 
Ditiuls la rigueur 
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Q dt&tynumto 
Freppe tre vt«, 

FI n d otn aort, 

MipriwBt I nwnrt, 

K te Mnl so s, 

I^mu triomphons, 

Et Otts s t 
Qoanjou I patrlo 
V gen o« out 

‘ La Source often apo\ce of tis irife •with teiwler rcgreL He had been 
married onlj a week, when he was cho en a member of the Legislatlro As* 
eemlily and was obliged to hasten to Paris, while his wlfercmained In Lan 
guedoc to take care of on aged mother When the LeglslatWe Assembly 
was dissolred, La Source was immediately elected a member of the atlonal 
ConTcntlon, and could find no Interrol In which to Tiait his natire spot or 
his wiffe whom bo saw no more. In his meditations on the chain of polltl 
cal c ents he mentioned one little incident which seemed to hang on his 
mind with a sort of superstulous feeling A few days after the lOtb of 
Aag,rat, he dined in tho Fouxbonrg Sh Antoine with sereral members of 
the Legislati e Assembly who were the most distinguished for tbclr talents 

ani int lotum. They were exuliingio the birth of the now Republic, nnd 
the glortOQs port they were to act as its fonnders, when a citizen of the 
Fiuxbourg who ha I been Inrited to partake of the repast, obserrod, that ho 
feared a different destiny awaited them. As you hare been tho founders 
of the Republic, said he yoo will abo bo Its Tictims. In a short time you 
will bo obbged to impo«e restraints and duties on tbe people, to whom your 
eo mies an i theirs will represent you as haTing otertbrown regal power 
only to establish your own. Yon wiU beaccusedof aristocracy nnd I fore 
see be ml leil with much seeming perturbation, ‘ that yoQ will all pensh on 
the scaffold. 

••The company smiled at his singular prediction but during the ensuing 
winter when the storm was gatheringoTcr tho political horizon La Source 
recillfl t> c prophecy and sometimes reminded Vergmaud of the man of 
the Fauibourg St Antoine \ rrgnlanlhail littlo heeded the augur buta 
f w tsTS pre loos to the 31st of Msj when tho Conrenlion was f rthe first 
time La Scarce mid again to \ ergnlaul \ ell, what think you 

of the I rophei of the Faixbourpr Tbepro|het of tho Fauxbourg’ an 
iwerwl \erpTnol, was in the right.’ 

‘•Th momin’* D w rrirol when La Source »nl Sillery together with 
ih r mmben ofthe Ccnrcotlon, were It'l bef re the rcTolotlon 
try tr bun 1 h n tho guanis who were to eonluct them arriTe<l the 
oth r pri*<-nen crowdcl to the public room to »«*« them pnsa, tinl we shut 
«r»lesnplB ir own Bpirtrn nt. They rttarn^l aH it fre in ll o eren 
* * which their eoani 1 arrlTe<l anlwehslno jportnnityof 

see -ttemtinmiJnl^hl wheulbyrctitwlto aswhat ha.1 pa e,l The 
xalan cf ^ol the aspect of the Jury were ealc^ht^l to Mai h 
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even {*k U'l of hcjic fmn tliclosoni'^of tlic prisoners , the former permitted 
Kith rt-luct nice !iiu thing to ho urged m thtir defcncCj and the latter list- 
ened Kith impatienci cu-ting upon their \ictims looks of ntiocity in kIucIi 
ihci might ci'-ih n ul then fate ^ct iii spite of these unhapp}' omens, our 
friends rLturntd from the tribminl Kith their minds much cle\ntcd La 
Source dc^ctihtd in his elotiiicnl huiguagc the noble cnthiisinsm of libeity, 
the mlcnt loveol their count rj, the hcroic.il contempt of death nhich nm- 
nritoil Ills collf igue« whom ho had not ‘.ecu foi some time since they had 
been lran«firrctl to the C’onciergciie while himself and Sillciy had obtained 
pennis‘'ion to lenvtin at the Luxembourg upon the certificates of then pby- 
sici in®, that tbe\ weictooiU to be remoxed without danger La Source 
declared th u ancient hi-'toi \ ollcicd no model of public virtue beyond that 
Khich w.is cxhihiled his fnendh at the tribunal, and who in thcirprison, 
blending with the fortitude of Romans thegnetj of ricnchmen, and being 
confined in one ap utinonf passed the shoit intcivnl of life which w is left, 
in com Cl sit ion and thcciful repasts which woio usually concluded Kith 
patriotic songs 'You, siid Voigninud (oLa Soitrco when tlicy met at the 
tribunal, ‘aoii pcihaps will find something to icgict in the loss of life 
You h i\c a glimpse of the girdcns of the Luxembourg, which may remind 
30 U that there is ®onicthing beautiful in natmc, but we who live in humble 
sbamblcs, avlio c\ erj da'v see ficsli aictiins diaggcd to execution, kc are be- 
come so f iiriihari7cd w itb dc itb, th it we look on it with unconcern ’ 

“A few d lys before this sanguinary Inal ended, the administiationof the 
police sent ordcis that the English women confined in the Luxembourg 
sboiild be removed the next daj to a conaent in the Faiixboiirg St Antoine 
■\Vitli avhat keen icgict La Souice and Sillery rcccncd tins intelligence' 
A thous iiid and a thousand times thej’^ thanked 11 s for the dangers we had 
risked in receiving them, and for the sjunpathy which had soothed the last 
hours of their existence — a thousand times they declared, that if it were 
jet possible their lives might he prcscived, they should consider themselves 
for ever bound to us by the most sacred tics of gratitude and friendship , 
but they felt, alas' how small was the chauce that we should meet again in 
this world Sillery cut off a lock of his white hairs, which he begged I 
would pi eserve for his sake, and La Source gave mo the same reho They 
embraced us with much emotion They prayed that the blessing of God 
might be npon us , we mingled our tears together, and parted to meet no 
more — Miss Williams’s Letters from France, vol i pp 44 — 60 
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